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LATIN  COMPOSITION. 


CHAPTEE  I.— THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE  AND  THE 
SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  CONCOEDS. 

1.  Syntax  treats  of  the  construction  of  sentences  and  the 
due  arrangement  of  words  and  clauses. 

2.  Every  grammatical  sentence  is  either — 

(i.)  A  Statement  (Enunciation), 

(ii.)  A  Question  (Interrogation), 

(iii.)  A  Command  or  Prayer, 

(iv.)  An  Exclamation. 


The  Simple  Sentence. 

3.  In  every  grammatical  sentence  there  must  be  (1)  a 
subject,  about  which  something  is  predicated;  and  (2)  a 
predicate,  which  is  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
subject. 

i 

Note  1. — The  personal  inflexions  of  the  Latin  verb  render  it 
needless  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  1st  or  2nd  person,  to 
express  the  subject  separately.  E.g.,  I  love  —  amo  ;  Thou  advisest  — 
mones.  This  also  occurs  frequently  with  verbs  in  the  3rd  person 
plural ;  e.g.,  Men  say  =  ferunt. 

Note  2. — When  the  pronominal  subject  of  a  verb  is  expressed,  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  E.g.,  It  is  I  that  love  —  ego  amo;  It  is 
thou  that  dost  advise  =  tu  mones. 
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4.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  must  be  a  substantive  or 
the  equivalent  of  a  substantive,  and  may  consist  of  any 
number  of  words  provided  the  idea  they  express  is 
equivalent  to  a  substantive.  E.g.,  in  the  sentence  “The 
man  who  founded  the  city  of  Rome  perished,”  the  subject 
of  “perished”  is  the  whole  expression  “The  man  who 
founded  the  city  of  Rome.” 

5.  Hence  the  subject  of  a  Latin  sentence  may  be — 

(i.)  A  substantive  ;  as 

The  dog  barks, 

cams  latrat. 

(ii.)  An  adjective  used  as  a  substantive;  as, 

Good  men  agree , 

bonl  consentmnt. 

(iii.)  A  pronoun;  as, 

I  speak ,  She  said, 

ego  loquor.  ea  dixit. 

(iv.)  An  infinitive  used  as  a  substantive ;  as, 

To  err  is  human, 

errare  est  humanum. 

(v.)  A  clause  equivalent  to  a  substantive ;  as, 

Tie  ivho  founded  the  city  of  Rome  has  perished, 

qul  urbem  Romam  condidit,  interiit. 

And  the  object  (§§  24,  sqq.)  may  take  exactly  the  same 
forms. 

6.  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  must  be  a  finite  verb 
(but  see  §  103),  or  some  finite  part  of  the  substantive  verb 
(sum,  esse)  with  the  addition  of  a  complementary  word 
or  words.  E.g., 

Spring  comes,  or  Spring  is  coming , 

ver  venit. 

Great  is  Rome , 

magna  est  Roma. 
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Note  1. — When  the  predicate  consists  of  some  part  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  verb  and  some  complementary  word  or  words,  the  substantive 
verb  is  called  the  copula,  and  the  remainder  of  the  predicate  is  called 
the  complement.  E.g.,  in  the  last  example,  "Roma  is  the  subject,  est 
is  the  copula,  magna  is  the  complement. 

Note  2. — The  complement  is  so  called  because  it  completes  the 
predicate. 

Note  3. — Sum,  esse,  etc.,  may  stand  without  a  complement  in  the 
sense  of  to  exist.  E.g.,  There  is  such  a  thing  as  virtue ,  or  Virtue  does 
exist ,  est  virtus ;  Troy  has  existed ,  Troia  fuit. 

7.  The  complement  is  usually  a  substantive,  participle, 
or  adjective  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject.  jEly., 

Cicero  teas  consul, 

Cicerd  erat  consul. 

The  Greeks  were  very  eloquent , 

GraecI  eloquentissiml  erant. 

✓ 

Note. — But  the  complement  may  also  be  a  substantive  in  the  dative 
(see  §  144),  or  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  or  ablative  case  qualified  by 
an  attributive  adjective  (see  §  142  and  Note). 

8.  Est,  sunt,  are  frequently  omitted,  especially  with  a 
past  participle  passive.  E.g., 

Art  is  long,  life  is  short, 

ars  longa,  vita  brevis. 

The  enemy  were  routed, 

fu.sl  hostes. 

*Note. — The  omission  of  the  copula  with  a  subject  in  the  1st  or  2nd 
person  is  rare.  E.g.,  I  am  he,  ille  ego  ;  Thou  art  his  ivife,  tu  coniunx. 

9.  One  substantive  appended  to  another  as  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  description  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  with  it,  and 
stands  in  the  same  case  as  that  with  which  it  is  in 
apposition.  E.g., 

Hanno  withstood  Hannibal,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians, 

Hannibal!,  Poenbrum  duel,  resistebat  Hanno. 

Note  1. — This  is  especially  the  idiom  with  proper  names  of  places, 
towns,  islands,  etc.,  which  are  in  English  connected  with  their 
respective  common  substantives  by  the  preposition  of.  E.g.,  The  city 
of  Rome,  urbs  Roma;  The  town  of  Corioli,  oppidum  Corioll. 
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Note  2. — Apposition  affects  case  only  :  thus,  above,  Corloll  (nomina¬ 
tive  plural  masculine)  is  in  apposition  with  oppidum  (nominative 
singular  neuter). 

*Note  3. — In  such  phrases  as  “Such  a  man  as  your  father,”  the 
Latin  employs  vir,  with  a  suitable  epithet,  in  apposition  with  the 
word  father.  E.g.,  I  admire  such  a  man  as  your  father  ( i.e .,  so  good 
a  man)  =  patrem  tuum,  virum  optimum,  admlror.  Similarly, 
So  great  a  crime  as  this  =  hoc  tantum  f acinus.  But  if  an  actual 
comparison  is  intended,  tails — qualis,  huiusmodl,  eiusmodi,  similis, 
etc,,  must  be  used  :  Who  could  agree  to  obey  a  master  such  as  Caesar? 
quis  domino  (tali),  qualis  est  Caesar,  parere  velit  ?  We  want  many 
such  as  your  brother,  fratris  till  similes  multos  desideramus. 

Note  4. — In  a  few  expressions  of  place  and  quantity  the  English 
“of”  is  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  adjective,  and  does  not 
affect  the  case  of  the  substantive  which  follows.  E.g.,  The  top  of  the 
mountain ,  summus  mons ;  In  the  middle  of  the  river,  in  medio  flumine  ; 
At  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  ad  imam  vallem.  Such  adjectives  are: 
ultimiis,  supremus  (summus),  totus,  dimidius,  multus,  plerique, 
plurimus,  paucus,  minimus,  novissimus  (  =  last),  cunctus,  infimus 
(imus),  primus,  medius,  reliquus. 

10.  Sentences  may  be  enlarged  (i.)  by  the  addition  of 
words  or  clauses  qualifying  or  extending  the  subject  or 
predicate;  (ii.)  by  the  use  of  more  than  one  subject  with 
the  same  predicate  ;  (iii.)  by  the  use  of  more  than  one 
predicate  with  the  same  subject;  (iv.)  by  a  plurality  of 
subjects  and  predicates  alike. 


The  Simple  Congoues. 

11.  Concoed  I.  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  the  verb  agrees  therewith  in  number 
and  in  person. 

Note  1. — For  the  subject  of  the  infinitive,  see  \\  103,  104. 

*Note  2. — Collective  substantives  such  as  pars,  senatus,  exercitus, 
etc.,  as  a  rule  take  the  verb  in  the  singular ;  but  are  often  found  with 
a  plural  verb  when  the  idea  of  a  number  of  individuals  is  prominent. 
E.g..  A  large  proportion  preferred  freedom,  magna  pars  libertatem 
anteferebat;  Some  of  them  are  loading  the  tables,  pars  onerant 
mensas. 
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Note  3. — If  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  a  relative,  the  verb  takes 
the  person  of  the  antecedent  (expressed  or  understood)  to  which  the 
relative  refers.  E.g.,  I  who  am  here ,  ego  qul  adsum  ;  Ye  ivho  have 

come,  vds  qul  venistis. 

12.  Concord  II.  The  adjective,  participle,  or  adjectival 
pronoun  agrees  in  gender,  number,  and  case  with  that  to 
which  it  refers  either  as  predicate  or  attribute. 

Note  1. — Any  case  of  an  adjective  or  participle  or  pronominal 
adjective  may  be  used  as  a  substantive,  referring  to  “men”  or 
“things”  (understood),  according  as  it  is  masculine,  or  neuter. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  adjectives  this  usage,  though  common  in 
the  neuter  singular  and  plural,  is  otherwise  chiefly  confined  to  the 
masculine  plural  of  a  few  words  such  as  mall,  boni,  multi.  The 
nominative  of  the  present  participle  is  seldom  used  as  a  substantive ; 
thus  “men  who  agree”  will  usually  be  qul  consentiunt,  not 
consentientes.  The  usage  is  commonest  in  the  case  of  pronominal 
adjectives  (hie,  iste,  ille,  etc.). 

Obs. — The  beginner  when  in  doubt  whether  to  use  an  adjective 
substantially  or  not  should  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  should  add 
some  such  word  as  vir,  homo,  res.  The  general  principal  is  that 
ambiguity  must  be  avoided. 

*Note  2. — When  one  adjective  is  attributed  (see  \  13,  NOTE  2)  to 
several  substantives,  it  will  agree  with  the  nearest  of  such  sub¬ 
stantives.  E.g.,  A  matter  of  much  trouble  and  toil,  res  multae  operae 
ac  labdris. 

For  the  gender  of  an  adjective  used  as  a  common  predicate  to 
several  substantives,  see  §  23. 

13.  Hence  the  substantive  verb  (esse)  requires  its  com¬ 
plement  to  be  in  the  same  case  as  its  subject.  E.g., 

I  am  he, 

ille  ego  sum. 

I  believe  this  to  be  true, 

hoc  verum  esse  credd. 

Themistocles  had  a  right  to  be  at  leisure, 

liciut  Themistocll  esse  dtiosd. 

Note  1. — Except  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  §  7,  Note. 

Note  2. — Adjectives,  substantives,  etc.,  thus  used  as  complements 
are  said  to  be  predicative ;  but  an  adjective  or  participle  joined  to  a 
substantive  merely  as  a  qualifying  epithet  is  called  attributive. 
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14.  The  same  rule  applies  to  many  intransitive  verbs 
(see  §  24),  and  to  others  used  passively,  when  coupled  with 
a  substantive  or  adjective  descriptive  of  the  subject. 
These  are  called  copulative  verbs.  Such  are — 

(i)  Verbs  signifying  to  become ,  be  made ,  be  appointed,  be  named , 

etc.  ;  e.g.,  fid,  nascor,  creor,  nominor,  dicor. 

Cicero  was  appointed  consul ,  Cicero  consul  creatiis  est. 

(ii)  Verbs  signifying  to  be  considered,  thought,  etc. ;  e.g., 

existirnor,  putor ;  and,  in  this  sense,  ducor,  habeor. 

He  is  accounted  a  good  man,  vir  bonus  habetur. 

This  teas  considered  the  worst  crime ,  hoc  pessimum  ducebatur 
faemus. 

(iii.)  Videor, 

Ye  seem  (to  be)  at  variance,  discordes  videminl. 

Note  1. — Such  a  sentence  as  It  seems  that  you  are  happy  becomes 
in  Latin  felix  videris  or  felix  esse  videris,  You  seem  (to  be)  happy.  So, 
It  is  said  that  Caesar  is  here  =  Caesar  dicitur  adesse.  (See  also  §  104, 
Note  2.) 

*Note  2. — Occasionally  when  there  are  two  complements  that 
which  is  logically  the  first  agrees  with  the  second  rather  than  with 
the  subject.  E.g.,  Not  every  mistake  ought  to  be  called  folly,  n5n  omnis 
error  stultitia  est  dicenda  (instead  of  dicendus). 

15.  Concord  III.  The  relative  pronouns  and  adjectives 
(qul,  quautus,  qualis,  and  their  compounds)  agree  with  that 
to  which  they  refer  in  gender  and  in  number,  but  their 
case  is  determined  by  the  clause  to  which  they  belong.  E.g., 

The  man  whom  you  see  is  a  king , 

vir  quem  vides  rex  est. 

You  will  be  sorry  for  your  deeds,  of  ivhatever  sort  they  are , 

-  facinorum,  qualiacumque  sunt,  te  poenitebit. 

I  deeply  love  him  to  whom  I  was  speaking, 

eum  quocum  loquebar  vehementer  amd. 

Note  1. — That  to  which  a  relative  refers  is  called  its  antecedent’, 
e.g.,  in  the  last  example,  the  antecedent  of  quo  is  eum. 

Note  2. — When  a  substantive  stands  to  the  relative  pronoun  in  the 
relation  of  predicate,  the  relative  generally  assumes  the  gender  and 
number  of  that  substantive.  E.g,,  Thebes  itself,  which  city  is  the 
capital  of  Boeotia,  ivas  taken,  captae  sunt  Thebae  ipsae,  quod  Boeotiae 
caput  est  (instead  of  quae. .  .  .sunt). 
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16.  Like  other  relatives,  qui  has  its  special  demonstrative 
correlative  (see  §  165),  the  distinctive  pronoun  is,  ea,  id; 
though  this  is  not  always  expressed.  E.g.,  This  is  the  affair 
which  I  am  managing  may  be  either  haec  est  res  quam  ago, 
or  haec  ea  res  est  quam  agd. 

Note. — For  qui,  etc.,  with  the  subjunctive,  following  the  corre¬ 
lative  is,  etc.,  see  \  161,  Note,  and  §  284. 


*17.  The  antecedent  is  often  attracted  into  the  relative 
clause,  and  then  it  agrees  with  the  relative  in  case  as  well 
as  in  gender  and  number.  E.g., 

The  place  where  the  Eneti  and  Trojans  first  landed  is  called  Troy, 

In  quem  primum  Eneti  TrSianique  egress!  sunt  locum,  Troia 
vocatur.  . 

*Note  1. — If  the  antecedent  consists  partly  or  wholly  of  an  apposi- 
tive  substantive  (§  9),  the  latter  is  usually  thus  attracted.  E.g., 
Roscius  the  actor,  whom  you  remember,  Roscius,  quem  mlmum  recor- 
daris  ;  He  paid  my  debt,  a  kindness  that  I  shall  never  forget,  quod  debui 
persolvit,  cuius  beneficii  numquam  obliviscar. 

Note  2. — The  same  applies  to  an  adjective,  especially  if  in  the 
superlative  degree,  qualifying  the  antecedent.  E.g.,  There  remains 
the  fairest  reward  which  I  possess,  praemium,  quod  pulcherrimum 
habeo,  restat. 


*18.  If  the  antecedent  be  a  collective  substantive,  the 
relative  will  often  agree  with  the  implied  rather  than  the 
grammatical  antecedent.  E.g ., 

A  great  part,  who  voted  . . . .  , 

magna  pars,  qui  censebant  .... 

(instead  of  quae  censebat). 


*19.  As  meus  =  of  me,  tuus  =  of  thee ,  noster  =  of  us, 
vester  =  of  you ,  the  relative  qui  regularly  agrees  with  the 
antecedent  implied  in  those  possessive  adjectives.  E.g., 

I  hear  the  words  of  you  who  are  speaking , 

vestra  qui  loquimini  verba  audid. 
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20.  Where,  in  English,  a  sentence  begins  with  a  con¬ 
junction  (and,  but ,  etc.)  and  a  demonstrative,  the  Latin 
idiom  commonly  omits  the  conjunction,  and  puts  the 
corresponding  relative  in  place  of  the  demonstrative.  E.g., 

And  he  camcy  And  they  were  listening  to  them , 

qui  vSnit.  quos  audiebant. 

And  those  who  heard  this  thing , 

quam  rem  qui  audiebant. 

N  OTE  1 . — The  proper  position  of  the  relative  is  at  the  beginning  of 
its  clause.  The  preposition,  however,  precedes  the  relative,  unless 
the  latter  has  an  attracted  antecedent  in  agreement  with  it ;  in  which 
case  the  preposition  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  relative. 

Note  2. — Cum  may  either  precede  the  relative  qui  or  he  appended 
to  it  as  an  enclitic  (i.e.,  he  joined  on  to  it  and  pronounced  as  a  part 
of  the  same  word)  ;  whereas  with  personal  pronouns  cum  is  always 
enclitic.  E.g.,  quocum,  quibuscum,  or  cum  quo,  cum  quibus;  hut 
always  mecum,  tecum,  secum,  nobiscum,  vobiscum. 

Note  3. — The  relative  is  often  omitted  in  English,  but  never  in 
Latin.  E.g.,  The  man  you  saw  returned ,  is  quern  vidistl  rediit. 


The  Compound  Concords. 

21.  Extension  of  Simple  Concord  I.  When  the  same 
verb  belongs  to  two  or  more  subjects  connected  by  “  and  ” 
it  is  in  the  plural  number.  E.g., 

Already  had  Tans  a  and  Hirtius  fallen, 

iam  Pansa  et  Hirtius  occiderant. 

NOTE  1. — But  the  predicate  remains  in  the  singular  number  when 
the  subjects  are  disconnected  by  disjunctive  particles.  E.g.,  Not 
Eansa,  hut  Hirtius,  has  now  fallen ,  non  Pansa  sed  Hirtius  iam  occidit. 

*Note  2. — Quisque  [each )  is  regularly  used  with  a  plural  verb, 
being  in  reality  parenthetic,  or  appositive  to  another  word  expressed 
or  implied,  which  word  is  the  actual  subject  of  the  predicate.  E.g., 
Men  love  each  his  own  relatives,  amant  suos  quisque  necessarios  (real 
subject  implied,  homines). 

*Note  3. — The  formula  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus  (abbreviated 
S.P.Q.R.)  invariably  takes  a  singular  verb  ;  and  so  whenever  the 
various  subjects  are  regarded  as  one  idea  or  two  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  idea.  E.g.,  Let  religion  and  good  faith  he  preferred  to  friend¬ 
ship,  religio  et  fides  antepdnatur  amicitiae. 
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22.  When  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
is  in  the  plural  number,  in  accordance  with  §  21,  but 
agrees  with  the  prior  person  ;  the  first  being  reckoned 
prior  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  third  person.  E.g., 

Both  you  and  I  know  this ,  You  and  Tullia  are  well , 

et  ego  et  tu  hoc  scimus.  tu  et  Tullia  valetis  {not  valent). 

Note  1. — If,  however,  the  verb  is  placed  immediately  before  or 
after  the  prior  subject,  it  will  obey  the  ordinary  rule  (§  11).  E.g., 

Both  I  know  this ,  and  you  do  also ,  et  ego  hoc  scid  et  tu. 

Note  2. — And  if  the  subjects  be  disjoined  by  disjunctive  particles, 
the  verb  will  obey  the  ordinary  rule  (§  21,  Note  2)  whatever  its 
position.  E.g.,  He  does  not  believe  it,  neither  do  I,  nec  ego  credo  nec 
ille,  or  nec  ego  nec  ille  credit. 

Obs. — If  one  of  the  subjects  be  of  the  first  person  it  will  in  Latin 
stand  first,  not  last  as  in  the  English  idiom. 


*23.  Extension  of  Simple  Concord  II.  Predicative 
adjectives  and  participles  which  belong  to  two  or  more 
subjects  are  in  the  plural  number.  When  the  genders 
vary,  the  predicate  is  masculine  if  the  subjects  be  animate 
but  neuter  if  the  subjects  be  inanimate.  When  the 
subject  is  partly  animate  and  partly  inanimate,  the  predi¬ 
cate  is  indifferent  in  gender.  E.g., 

Then  his  wife  and  children  embraced  him, 

uxor  deinde  ac  liberl  eum  amplexl  sunt. 

Rank  and  glory  are  to  be  sought,  hatred  and  envy  are  to  be  avoided , 

honos  et  gl5ria  appetenda  sunt,  odium  et  invidia  fugienda. 

The  king  and  the  king's  fleet  set  out  together , 

rex  regiaque  classis  una  protect!. 

The  king  and  his  kingdom  will  be  safe, 

rex  regnumque  salva  erunt. 

Obs. — When  the  subject  is  partly  animate,  partly  inanimate,  the  use 
of  a  neuter  predicate  implies  that  the  various  members  of  the  subject 
are  viewed  rather  as  things  than  as  persons.  Conversely,  when  the 
predicate  is  masculine  or  feminine,  it  is  the  person  rather  than  the 
thing  which  is  prominent. 
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CHAPTER  II.— THE  OBJECT. 

24.  A  transitive  verb  is  one  whose  action  is  necessarily 
performed  upon  an  object.  An  intransitive  verb  is  one 
whose  action  may  be  considered  complete  in  itself,  though 
it  often  indirectly  affects  an  object.  -E.g., 

Govern  your  mind,  for  unless  it  is  obedient  (to  you)  it  is  ruler  ( over 
you ) . 

animum  rege,  qui  nisi  paret  (tibi)  imperat  (tibi). 

Obs. — The  beginner  must  beware  of  supposing  that  the  Latin  verb 
used  to  translate  an  English  transitive  verb  is  necessarily  transitive. 
E.g.,  I  obey  is  commonly  rendered  by  pared,  which  is  an  intransitive 
verb,  meaning  I  am  obedient.  The  more  common  English  transitive 
verbs  which  are  ordinarily  rendered  by  Latin  intransitive  verbs  are 
given  in  §§  42-48. 


25.  The  action  of  a  transitive  verb,  performed  on  one 
object,  often  affects  another  object.  In  these  cases  the 
object  more  immediately  necessary  to  the  action  of  the 
verb  is  called  the  direct  object;  that  which  is  less  neces¬ 
sary  is  called  the  indirect  object.  E.g., 

I  give  you  a  book, 

do  tibi  (indirect  object)  librum  (direct  object). 

Note. — In  this  example  do  librum  would  be  in  itself  a  complete 
sentence ;  but  do  tibi  is  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  a  word 
expressing  that  which  is  given,  i.e.,  the  direct  object. 


26.  Intransitive  verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their 

4  __  _ 

nature  admit  of  no  direct  object;  but  almost  all  admit  an 
indirect  object  expressing  the  person  or  thing  indirectly 
affected.  E.g., 

I  am  envious,  I  am  envious  of  you, 

invideo.  invideo  tibi. 

Note  1. — This  indirect  object  is  usually  in  the  dative  case. 

Note  2. — Many  verbs  are  sometimes  intransitive,  sometimes 
transitive.  E.g.,  I  am  a  fugitive ,  I  run  away,  fugid;  I  am  running 
away  from  my  country,  fugio  patriam. 


THE  OBJECT. 
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27.  When  a  transitive  verb  is  used  in  the  passive,  that 
which  was  the  direct  object  in  the  active  construction 
becomes  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb.  The  indirect 
object  remains  unchanged.  E.g ., 

I  give  you  a  booh,  A  booh  is  given  to  you , 

do  tibi  librum.  datur  tibi  liber. 

Note. — For  the  passive  voice  of  intransitive  verbs,  see  §  60. 

28.  The  object  may  be  either  a  substantive,  or  its 
equivalent  (whether  pronoun,  adjective,  participle,  infini¬ 
tive,  or  clause ;  see  §  5),  in  any  case  except  the  nominative 
or  vocative.  [For  examples,  see  the  following  sections.] 

Note. — An  infinitive  or  a  clause  is  admissible  as  an  object  only 
when  the  substantive  for  which  it  thus  stands  as  an  equivalent  would 
he  in  the  accusative  case. 

29.  But  as  the  larger  number  of  transitive  verbs  take  an 
accusative  of  the  direct,  a  dative  of  the  indirect  object,  it 
is  usually  said  that — 

(i.)  The  accusative  is  the  case  of  the  direct  object. 

(ii.)  The  dative  is  the  case  of  the  indirect  object. 

The  Accusative  as  Object. 

The  accusative  is  found — 

30.  (i.)  With  all  transitive  verbs  as  the  direct  object. 

E.g., 

Our  soldiers  ivithstood  the  enemy' s  charge , 

nostrl  mllites  impetum  hostium  sustmuerunt. 

31.  (ii.)  With  many  apparently  intransitive  verbs  used 
transitively.  E.g., 

We  are  fleeing  from  our  country , 

nds  patriam  fugimus. 

Jupiter  and  Venus  laughed  at  Acrisius, 

Acrisium  riserunt  Iuppiter  et  Venus. 
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32.  (iii.)  With  certain  compound  verbs  of  motion ;  e.g., 
adire,  inire,  oblre,  sublre,  and  compounds  of  intransitive 
verbs  with  circum,  per,  praeter,  trans,  and  subter,  as 
circumstare,  transire. 

*Note. — Hence  adlre,  mire,  transire,  circumlre  are  freely  used  in 
the  passive.  E.g.,  This  design  is  being  entered  upon ,  hoc  consilium 
mltur. 

33.  (iv.)  It  is  joined  as  a  cognate  accusative,  or 
accusative  of  kindred  meaning,  to  many  purely  intransitive 
verbs.  E.g., 

I  have  lived  my  life,  To  serve  a  slavery, 

vltam  vixi.  servlre  servitutem. 

*NOTE. — The  cognate  accusative  is  found  particularly  with  verbs 
expressing  to  smell  of  or  to  taste  of.  E.g.,  To  smell  of  wine,  vlnum 
redolere. 


34.  (v.)  With  a  large  class  of  verbs  expressing  to  make , 
name ,  choose ,  appoint,  elect,  consider,  think,  prove ,  etc.,  two 
accusatives  are  found,  one  of  the  object,  the  other  pre¬ 
dicative.  These  are  called  factitive  verbs.  Such  are — 


Call,  appello. 

Create,  creo. 

Call,  dlco. 

Consider,  dued, 

Estimate,  consider,  existimo. 

Note. — When  these  verbs  ar 
become  copulative  verbs  (see  §  14, 


Make,  facio. 

Consider,  account,  habeo. 

Name,  ndmind. 

Make,  reddo. 

)  used  in  the  passive  voice,  they 
i.  and  ii.). 


Examples. —  We  make  thee,  Fortune,  a  goddess,  te  facimus,  Fortuna, 
deam;  Fortune  is  made  a  goddess,  Fortuna  fit  dea;  This  man  they 
deemed  a'  philosopher,  hunc  putabant  philosdphum ;  This  man  was 
deemed  a  philosopher ,  hie  philosophus  putabatur. 


35.  (vi.)  Two  accusatives  may  also  be  used  with  verbs 
of  reminding,  teaching,  and  asking.  Eg., 

They  are  asking  you  your  opinion, 

te  rogant  sententiam. 

I  am  teaching  you  virtue, 

vos  doceo  virtutem. 


THE  OBJECT. 
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Note  1. — When  such  verbs  are  used  in  the  passive,  the  accusative 
denoting  the  person  becomes  the  nominative,  the  other  accusative 
remaining  unchanged.  E.g.,  You  are  being  ashed  for  your  opinion ,  tu 

sententiam  rogaris.  But  instead  of  doceor,  disco  is  used. 

Note  2. — A  similar  construction  is  used  with  tramitto,  traducd, 
traicio  [to  send,  lead,  throw  across ),  etc.  E.g.,  He  put  his  soldiers 
across  the  river,  milites  flumen  traiecit ;  The  soldiers  were  taken  across 
the  river,  milites  flumen  traiectl  sunt. 

Note  3. — Celo  ( to  hide)  also  takes  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  thing 
hidden,  the  other  of  the  person  from  whom  it  is  hidden.  E.g. ,  My 
son  hid  this  from  me,  haec  me  celavit  filius.  In  the  passive  con¬ 
struction  the  person  becomes  the  subject,  and  the  thing  is  expressed 
by  de  and  the  ablative  or  (in  the  case  of  a  neuter  pronoun)  by  the 
accusative.  E.g.,  I'his  was  concealed  from  you,  tu  de  hac  re  celatiis 
es,  or  tu  hoc  celatus  es. 

*Note  4. — Most  verbs  of  asking  may  be  constructed  with  the  person 
in  the  ablative  with  a  or  ab.  E.g.,  This  they  ash  of  you,  hdc  a  te 

rogant, 

*Note  5. — Admoneo  (to  warn),  commonefacio  (to  remind),  may  take 
an  accusative  of  the  person  and  a  genitive  of  the  thing.  E.g.,  He 
warned  his  brothers  of  their  guilt,  admonuit  fratres  culpae. 

36.  For  the  accusative  with  impersonal  verbs,  see  §  69. 


Genitive  as  Object,, 

37.  (i.)  With  most  verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting, 
pitying  and  regretting,  the  object  is  in  the  genitive.  E.g., 

I  remember  that  man  well, 

illius  hominis  bene  meminl. 

Take  pity  on  the  father, 

patris  miserere. 

Note  1. — Misereor  always  take  the  genitive;  but  miseror  always 
the  accusative. 

*N OTE  2. — Most  verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  admit  the 
accusative  as  well  as  the  genitive.  Recordor  nearly  always  takes  the 
accusative. 

Note  3. — Verbs  of  pitying  and  regretting  are  chiefly  the  five 
impersonal  verbs,  miseret,  piget,  poenltet,  pudet,  taedet,  for  which 
see  further,  §  69. 
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38.  (ii.)  Verbs  of  accusing  and  condemning  take  an 
accusative  of  tbe  person,  a  genitive  of  the  charge,  crime, 
or  penalty.  E.g., 

He  teas  accusing  Catilina  of  conspiracy , 

Catilmam.  coniuratidnis  arguebat, 

He  condemned  the  accused  to  exile , 

reds  exsilil  condemnavit. 

Note  1. —  To  condemn  to  death  is  capitis  damnare,  caput  being 
synonymous  with  existence,  especially  existence  as  a  citizen.  Hence 
A  fault  which  is  punishable  with  death,  a  capital  crime  —  capitalis 
culpa. 

*Note  2. — The  penalty  is  sometimes  put  in  the  ablative  case  (abl.  of 
price  ;  see  §  127)  ;  e.g.,  To  assess  a  man' s  penalty  at  death,  aliquem  morte 
multare.  The  matter  of  accusation  may  be  expressed  by  the  ablative 
with  de;  e.g\,  He  was  charged  ivith  assault,  de  vi  accusatus  est. 


39.  (iii.)  Egeo,  indigeo,  to  he  in  want  of, \  compleo,  impled, 
to  Jill ,  may  govern  a  genitive.  E.g., 

I  want  your  advice, 

indiged  tui  consilii. 

The  dungeon  was  now  full  of  merchants , 

completes  iam  mercatorum  career  erat. 

40.  (iv.)  A  similar  genitive  of  the  object  (objective 
genitive)  follows  substantives  and  adjectives  of  a  transitive 
import ;  i.e.,  such  as  would,  if  turned  into  the  correspond¬ 
ing  verbs,  require  a  direct  object  {e.g.t  amor  patriae  — 
amare  patriam).  Hence  it  is  used  with  most  adjectives 
and  substantives  of  a  meaning  akin  to  that  of  the  verbs 

above  mentioned  (§§  37,  38,  39).  Such  are — 

« 

(«)  Substantives  expressing  action  and  feeling  (desire, 
love,  hate,  regard,  regret,  pity,  memory,  know¬ 
ledge,  envy,  need,  participation,  power,  etc.) ; 

(b)  The  corresponding  adjectives,  including  all  present 
participles  used  as  adj  ectives ; 

(e)  Substantives  and  adjectives  expressing  likeness 
or  unlikeness. 


THE  OBJECT. 
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Note  1. — It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between,  e.g., 
patiens  (adjective)  laboris,  capable  of  enduring  toil,  and  patiens 
(participle)  labdrem,  (actually)  enduring  toil. 

Note  2. — Slmilis  and  dissimilis  are  used  with  genitive  or  dative 
indifferently,  except  that  a  person  is  more  commonly  in  the  genitive. 

Note  3. — For  the  genitive  with  interest  and  refert,  see  73,  74. 


Dative  as  Object. 


41.  The  dative  stands  invariably  as  indirect,  never  as 
direct  object;  and  is  joined  alike  to  transitive  and  intran¬ 
sitive  verbs,  whether  active  or  passive. 

Obs. — The  indirect  object,  being  that  person  or  thing  to  which 
the  action  of  the  verb  extends  not  necessarily  but  incidentally, 
usually  takes  the  sign  “to”  or  “for”  in  English,  but  in  many 
instances  has  no  sign  at  all.  E.g.,  I  bid  you  go,  impero  tibi  ut  eas; 
They  gave  them  books,  lis  libros  dederunt. 

Note. — The  dative  must  never  be  used  in  prose  to  express  motion  to. 
E.g.,  I  send  you  a  letter  ( i.e .,  for  you),  tibi  litteras  mitto  ;  I  am 
sending  a  letter  to  you,  ad  te  litteras  mitto. 

42.  (i.)  A  dative  of  the  indirect  object  is  used  with 
many  verbs  signifying  to  please ,  displease ;  gratify  ;  assist ; 
give  to ,  take  away  from;  believe  in,  entrust  to  ;  favour,  pardon, 
spare  ;  envy ;  yield  to  ;  heal,  hurt ;  agree  with ;  be  angry  with, 
etc.  Such  are — 


Take  away  from,  adimd. 
Concede ,  annuo. 

Agree  with,  assentior. 

Take  away  from,  aufero. 

Yield  to,  cedd. 

Put  in  the  charge  of,  committo. 
Trust  to,  confldo. 

Entrust  to,  credo. 

Displease,  displiceo. 

Give  to,  do. 

Present  to,  d5no. 

Favour,  faveo. 

Trust  in,  fido. 

Gratify,  gratificor. 


Congratulate,  gratulor. 
Pardon,  ignosco. 

Indulge,  indulged. 

Envy,  invideo. 

Be  angry  with,  Irascor. 

Heal,  medeor. 

Gratify,  humour,  mdrigeror. 
Harm,  ndceo. 

Offer  to,  offero. 

Spare,  pared. 

Please ,  placed. 

Satisfy,  satisfacio. 

Be  angry  with,  succenseo. 
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Note  1. — Iuvo,  adiuvo  {help),  laedd  {hurt),  delecto,  oblecto  {please), 
sand  {heal),  being-  transitive  verbs,  take  the  accusative. 

Note  2. — Dono  admits  of  two  constructions.  E.g.,  I  present  you 
ivith  a  book,  dono  te  (acc.)  libro  (abl.)  ;  I  present  a  booh  to  you,  dono 

tibi  librum. 

*  Note  3. — Gratulor  takes  a  dative  of  the  person ;  that  which  is 
the  matter  of  congratulation  is  in  the  ablative  with  de  or  sometimes 
in  the  accusative.  E.g.,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  victory,  tibi  de 
victoria  gratulor,  or  tibi  victdriam  gratulor.  Consentio  usually 
takes  cum  and  the  ablative. 


43.  (ii.)  So  with,  verbs  of  commanding ,  obeying,  serving  ; 
persuading  ;  threatening  ;  meeting,  resisting,  etc.  Such  are — 


Oppose,  adversor. 
Govern,  imperito. 
Order,  impero. 

Charge  ivith,  mandd. 
Threaten,  minor. 

Obey,  oboedio. 
Withstand,  obsto. 
Hearken  to,  obtempero. 
Go  to  meet,  obviam  eo. 


Meet,  occurro. 

Obey,  pared. 
Persuade,  persuaded. 
Pi  'omise,  prdmitto. 
Resist,  resisto. 

Serve,  servio. 

Advise,  suadeo. 
Moderate,  tempero. 


Obs. — Iubeo  and  obeo  (§  32),  being  transitive  verbs,  take  an  accusa¬ 
tive  of  the  direct  object.  Impero,  moderor,  tempero,  and  some  other 
verbs  are  used  both  as  transitives  and  as  intransitives  :  see  Dictionary. 


44.  (iii.)  Verbs  of  showing,  demonstrating,  telling,  replying 

usually  have  a  person  as  indirect  object : — 

Remonstrate,  demonstro.  Show,  monstro,  ostendo. 

Say,  died.  Reply,  responded. 


45.  (iv.)  Verbs  expressing  to  be  added  to,  to  join,  be  near, 
be  in  front  of,  be  next  to,  fall  short  of,  fail,  etc.,  are  found 
with  the*  dative  : — 


Approach,  be  added  to,  accedd. 
Add  to,  addo. 

Join  to,  adiungo. 

Draw  near  to,  appropinquo. 
Be  wanting  to,  desum. 
Overhang,  immined. 


Attach  to,  iungo. 

Excel,  praecello. 

Set  over ,  praeficio. 

Be  in  front  of,  praesum. 
Excel,  praesto. 


Note. — Praesto  is  also  used  as'a  transitive  verb,  meaning  to  provide  ; 
Provide  us  with  this,  hoc  nobis  praesta.  Deficio  is  likewise  transitive. 
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46.  (v.)  Many  compounds  of  ad,  ante,  cum,  m,  inter,  ob, 
post,  prae,  pro,  sub,  super  take  a  dative  of  the  indirect 
object.  Suck  are — 

AdhaerescS,  affero,  app5n5. 

AntecedS,  antepSnS. 

Congrud,  constd,  convenid. 

ImpdnS,  incidd,  incumbd,  infers,  inhaered,  inscrlbo. 
Intercedd  [obstruct),  interdicd. 

Obstd,  occurrS,  offero,  oppSnS. 

Posthabed,  postpSnS. 

Praedicd,  praedico,  praefero,  praepSnS,  praescrlbo. 

PrdmittS,  prSpSnS. 

Subvenid,  succurrS,  suppSno. 

SuperpSnS,  supervenio. 


47.  (vi.)  All  compounds  of  sum,  except  possum,  admit  a 
dative  of  the  object  :  — 


Be  away  from ,  absum. 

Be  present,  adsum. 

Be  wanting  to,  desum. 

Be  in,  insum. 

Be  present  among,  intersum. 


Be  in  the  way  of,  obsum. 
Be  in  front  of,  praesum. 

Be  for  the  good  of,  prSsum. 
Be  underneath,  subsum. 

Be  over  from,  super  sum. 


Note. — Possum  is  sometimes  found  with  an  accusative  of  extent 
(§  135) ;  e.g. ,  We  cannot  all  do  all  things,  NSn  omnia  possumus  omnes. 


48.  (vii.)  A  dative  is  used  with  these  miscellaneous 
words  and  phrases  :  — 

To  put  down  to  the  credit  or  debit  of,  acceptum,  expensum 
habere  or  referre. 

To  indict,  diem  dlcere. 

To  have  faith  in,  fidem  habere. 

To  give,  return  thanks  to,  gratias  agere. 

To  wed  (lit.,  to  take  the  veil  for),  nubere. 

To  cause  to  mix  with,  miscere. 

To  be  in  the  way  of,  meet,  obvius  esse,  obviam  ire. 

To  apply  oneself  to  ( literature ,  etc.),  studere. 

To  cheat,  verba  dare. 

For  the  dative  with  impersonal  verbs,  see  §  70. 
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49.  (viii.)  Many  adjectives  and  adjective-participles, 
expressing  ideas  similar  to  those  of  the  verbs  enumerated, 
take  a  dative.  Such  are — 

(a)  Commodus,  conveniens,  gratus,  Amicus,  inimicus,  infestus, 

contrarius. 

(b)  Imminens,  obnoxius. 

(c)  Contiguus,  affinis,  proximus,  par,  dispar,  similis  (see  also 

§  40,  Note  2). 

50.  (ix.)  The  difference  in  meaning  in  the  following 
phrases  should  be  remarked  :  — 

To  be  on  guard  against  some  one ,  cavere  aliquem  or  ab  aliquo; 
to  have  a  care  for  some  one ,  cavere  alicui. 

To  ask  some  one's  advice,  consulere  aliquem;  to  consult  some  one's 
interests ,  consulere  alicul. 

To  meet  some  one,  convenire  aliquem;  it  suits  someone,  convenit 
(impers.)  alicul  or  res  convenit  alicul. 

To  fear  some  one,  me tue re  aliquem;  to  fear  for  some  one , 

metuere  alicui. 

To  keep  one's  promise,  praestare  fidem;  to  excel  some  one , 

praestare  alicui. 

To  promise  some  thing,  promittere  aliquid ;  to  give  a  promise  to 
some  one,  prdmittere  alicui. 

To  set  some  one  free,  solvere  aliquem;  to  pay  some  one,  solvere 
alicui. 

Ablative  as  Object. 

Some  substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs  are  followed  by 
an  ablative  case  representing  the  English  object,  direct  or 
indirect.  In  reality  the  ablative  is  one  of  separation, 
instrument,  etc. 

51.  (i.)  Verbs  and  adjectives  expressing  to  abound  in , 
to  be  wanting  in,  govern  an  ablative  case.  A’.y., 

The  ash-trees  are  being  stripped  of  their  leaves . 

foliis  viduantur  orni, 

Rich  in  lands , 

dives  agris. 

Note  1. — Many  such  verbs  and  adjectives  admit  the  genitive  in 
place  of  the  ablative  ;  e.g.,  Gaul  is  crowded  with  traders,  referta  Gallia 
negotiatorum  est. 
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Note  2. — Egeo,  indigeo,  compleo,  impleo,  may  take  the  genitive 
or  ablative.  (See  §  39.) 


52.  (ii.)  Verbs  (usually  compounded  with  ab,  de,  or 


ex),  which  express  separation 
without  or  with  a  preposition. 

Abstain  from,  abstinere. 

Retire  from,  decedere. 

Desist  from ,  desistere. 

Go  out  from,  excedere. 

To  shut  out  from,  excludere. 
Interdict  from,  interdicere. 


or  division,  take  an  ablative 
Such  are — 

Relieve  of,  levare. 

Set  free  from,  liberare. 

Strip  of,  nudare. 

Rob  of,  orbare. 

Deprive  of,  privare. 

Release  from,  solvere. 


*  Note  1. — In  dependence  on  such  verbs,  a  preposition  is  always 
used  with  words  denoting  persons. 

*  Note  2. — Interdico  takes  a  dative  of  the  person  cut  oh  and  an 
ablative  of  that  from  which  he  is  cut  off ;  e.g.,  He  debars  the  Romans 
from  all  Gaul,  omni  Gallia  interdicit  Romanis  (dative). 


53.  (iii.)  The  following  adjectives  take  an  ablative: — 
contentus  {content  ivith ),  dignus  {worthy  of),  indignus 
{unworthy  of),  fretus  {relying  upon),  praeditus  {endued  ivith). 


54.  (iv.)  So  also  the  verbs  dignor  {deem  worthy ),  utor 
{use),  abutor  {use  up  or  misuse ),  fruor  {enjoy),  fungor  ( per¬ 
form ),  nltor  {rest  upon),  potior  {get  possession  of),  vescor  {eat). 

Obs. — The  ablative  with  most  of  these  may  be  explained  as  instru¬ 
mental;  e.g.,  Potior  regnd,  I  make  myself  powerful  by  means  of  the 
kingship',  Vescor  pane,  I  feed  myself  ivith  bread.  Similarly  with  vivo 
( live  on)  ;  e.g.,  Piscibus  et  ovis  avium  vivunt,  they  live  on  fish  and 
birds'  eggs. 


55.  (v.)  Opus  {need),  iisus  {use),  also  take  an  ablative. 

Hb.g., 

There  is  need  of  gold,  I  have  use  for  your  aid, 

opus  est  auro,  usiis  est  tua  mihi  opera. 

Note. —  Opus  may  also  be  constructed  as  a  predicate  with  a  nomina¬ 
tive  of  the  subject ;  e.g.,  A  leader  and  head  is  what  we  need,  dux  nobis 
auctor  opus  est. 
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CHAPTEE  III.— VERBS  PASSIVE,  DEPONENT, 

AND  IMPERSONAL. 

Passive  Verbs. 

56.  The  active  voice  of  a  verb  explains  that  the  subject 
does  something  or  is  in  a  certain  state  ;  the  passive  voice 
explains  that  something  is  done  to  the  subject.  JS.y., 

I  sing,  I  slay  a  victim , 

cano.  hostiam  caedo. 

I  am  loved,  I  shall  be  lcilled, 

amor.  interficiar. 

Note. — Some  few  Latin  active  verbs  correspond  to  English 
passives  ;  e.g.,  I  am  made ,  fid ;  I  am  exiled,  exsulo ;  lam  beaten,  vapiild ; 
I  am  placed  on  sale,  veiled ;  I  am  hilled ,  pereo,  intereo.  These  are  used 
respectively  as  the  passives  of  facio,  relego,  verbero,  vendo,  perdo, 
interimo. 

57.  The  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active 
voice  becomes  the  subject  of  the  same  verb  in  the  passive. 

I  tvill  hill  you,  You  shall  be  hilled, 

caedam  te.  (tu)  caederis. 

58.  When  two  accusatives  depend  on  the  active  verb, 
both  become  nominative  in  the  passive  construction  if  the 
verb  is  factitive,  or,  in  other  words,  if  both  refer  to  the 
same  thing.  (See  §  34,  Note.)  But  otherwise  one  of  the 
accusatives  generally  remains  dependent  on  the  passive 
verb.  *  (See  §  35,  Notes  1,  2.) 

59.  Passive  verbs  are  occasionally  used  in  a  reflexive 
sense;  e.g.,  I  ivash  myself \  lavor  ;  I  move  {myself),  I  dance, 

moveor  ;  I  turn  round,  vertor  ;  I  turn  bade,  revertor. 

*  Not  is  1. — Verto  is  sometimes  used  intransitively;,  the  perfect, 
pluperfect,  and  future-perfect  of  reverto  are  regularly  so  used. 

Note  2. — In  poetry  and  in  later  prose  (never  in  classical  prose), 
passive  verbs,  and  more  especially  perfect  participles  passive,  are 
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sometimes  used  in  an  indirectly  reflexive  sense  ;  i.e.,  they  signify  that 
the  subject  performs  an  action,  not  on  himself,  but  on  something- 
belonging-  to  himself.  In  this  sense  they  are  found  with  an  accusative 
of  the  direct  object.  E.g.,  He  girds  on  his  (own)  sword,  accingitur 
ensem;  The  moon  puts  off  her  horns ,  luna  exiiitur  cornua;  Boys 
used  to  go,  having  their  satchel  and  slate  slung  over  their  left  shoulder, 
puerl  laevo  suspense  loculos  tabulamque  lacertd  ibant. 

Obs. — This  use  must  be  distinguished  from  the  poetical  accusative 
of  respect  with  intransitive  verbs  and  with  adjectives;  e.g.,  The 
horse  quivers  in  its  limbs,  equus  tremit  artus  ;  They  are  bare  as  to  their 
arms,  nudae  sunt  lacertos.  This  latter  construction  falls  under  the 
general  heading  of  accusative  of  extent  (§  135). 

60.  It  follows  from  §  57  that  an  intransitive  verb,  as  it 
has  no  direct  object,  cannot  he  used  in  the  passive  voice 
except  impersonally,  i.e.,  in  the  3rd  person  singular  of  each 
finite  tense,  and  in  the  infinitive  mood.  E.g.,  I  am  envied , 
i.e.,  There  is  an  envying  of  me,  mihi  invidetur. 

Note. — The  gender  of  the  perfect  participle  in  the  compound 
tenses  of  a  passive  verb  used  impersonally  is  always  neuter ;  e.g., 
I  have  been  persuaded,  persuasum  est  mihi. 


Deponent  Verbs. 

61.  There  is  a  large  class  of  Latin  verbs  which  are 
represented  by  English  active  verbs,  but  of  which  the 
conjugation  is  passive  in  all  finite  forms,  in  the  present 
and  perfect  infinitive,  and  in  the  perfect  participle,  while 
they  have  also  the  participles,  the  gerund  and  supines, 
and  the  future  infinitive  of  the  active  voice. 

Obs. — These  verbs  were  named  deponents,  because,  though  mainly 
passive  in  form,  they  were  considered  to  lay  aside  (deponere)  then- 
passive  meaning.  Many  deponents  were  originally  reflexive  in 
sense  (e.g.,  amplector,  I  embrace,  lit.,  twine  myself  around). 

62.  No  part  of  a  deponent  verb,  except  the  gerundive 
and  sometimes  (see  §  64)  the  perfect  participle,  bears  a 
passive  meaning. 

Note. — A  few  verbs  have  two  forms,  one  active  alike  in  form  and 
in  meaning,  the  other  active  in  meaning  only;  e.g.,  mereo,  mereor, 
I  deserve  ;  punid,  punior,  I  punish. 
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63.  The  following  verbs  are  deponent  in  their  perfect, 
pluperfect,  and  future-perfect  tenses  only  (including 
perfect  infinitive  and  perfect  participle) — 

To  dare ,  auded,  ausus  sum. 

To  rejoice ,  gaudeo,  gavlsus  sum. 

To  be  wont,  soled,  solitus  sum. 

To  trust,  fido  (and  compounds),  flsus  sum. 

*Note. — Prandeo  (/  lunch )  and  ceno  (I  dine)  are  active  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  the  perfect  participles  pransus,  cenatus,  which 
are  deponent  in  meaning  ( having  lunched,  having  dined).  So  iuratus, 
coniuratus,  potus.  The  intransitive  verbs  adolesco  (/ grow  up),  nub5 
(I  marry  a  man),  suesco  (I  become  accustomed ),  have  participles, 
adultus  ( grown  up),  suetus  ( accustomed ),  nupta  {married). 

*34.  The  past  participles  of  some  deponent  verbs  are 
often  used  passively.  Such  are — 

Having  gained  or  being  gained,  adeptus. 

Having  confessed  or  being  confessed,  confesses. 

Having  measured  or  being  measured,  emensus, 

Having  tried  or  being  tried,  expertiis. 

Having  copied  or  being  copied ,  lmitatiis. 

Having  deserved  or  being  deserved,  meritiis. 

Having  agreed  or  being  agreed ,  pactus. 

Having  shared  or  being  shared,  parti tus. 

Having  chosen  by  lot  or  being  chosen  by  lot,  sortitiis. 

Obs. — Some  of  these  perfect  participles  may  be  used  to  render  an 
English  present  participle;  e.g.,  Caesar,  fearing  this,  sets  out,  Caesar 
id  veritus  prof  iciscitur. 

Impersonal  Verbs. 

65.  A  verb  can  be  used  impersonally  only  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  a  finite  tense,  and  in  the  infinitive. 

Obs. — Impersonal  verbs  are  so  called  as  admitting  of  no  construction 
with  a  subject  of  the  1st  or  2nd  person,  and  no  definite  subject  in  the 
3rd  person.  Logically,  the  subject  of  an  active  impersonal  verb  is 
often  the  dependent  infinitive  or  clause.  E.g.,  in  the  sentence 
oportet  te  Ire  the  real  subject  of  oportet  is  Ire,  and  it  might  be 
translated,  To  go  behoves  you. 

66.  Impersonal  verbs  are  of  two  classes,  according  as 
their  form  is  (A)  active,  (B)  passive. 
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(A)  Active  impersonal  verbs  have  no  passive  impersonal 
forms.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  second  conjugation,  and 
most  admit  a  direct  or  indirect  object  which  corresponds  to 
the  English  subject.  Most  also  admit  a  subject,  which  is 
usually  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood.  E.g., 

You  ought  to  go,  We  may  go, 

oportet  te  Ire.  licet  n5bls  ire. 


67.  (i.)  Impersonal  verbs  without  an  object.  These 
express  natural  phenomena  and  are  really  personal  intran¬ 
sitive  verbs,  their  subj  ect  being  contained  in  the  inflexions 
Such  are — 


It  lightens  {  t> 

It  hails,  grandmat. 

It  grows  light ,  lUcescit. 


It  is  light  or  clear ,  lucet. 
It  snows ,  ningit. 

It  rains,  pluit. 

It  thunders ,  tonat. 


68.  (ii.)  Impersonal  verbs  with  subject  expressed  as  a 
clause  in  the  accusative  and  infinitive.  Such  are — 

It  is  evident,  apparet.  It  is  agreed,  constat. 


69.  (iii.)  Impersonal  verbs  with  a  direct  object  in  the 
accusative,  and  (a)  an  infinitive  as  subject  or  (5)  a  genitive 
as  secondary  object.  Such  are — 


It  beseems,  decet. 

It  misbeseems,  dedecet. 
It  pleases,  delectat. 

It  delights,  iuvat. 

It  behoves,  oportet. 


It  moves  pity,  miseret.  ^ 
It  repents,  paenitet. 

It  irks,  pxget. 

It  shames,  pudet. 

It  disgusts ,  taedet. 


Examples. — I  am  pleased  to  go,  iuvat  me  Ire  ;  To  lie  misbeseems  men, 

dedecet  homines  mentlrl ;  I  am  sorry  for  you,  miseret  me  till ;  He 
repented  of  his  fault,  paemtiiit  ilium  culpae. 

Note. — Iuv5  (7  delight ),  delecto  (7  please),  are  also  used  as  personal 
verbs,  the  latter  being  rarely  impersonal. 
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70.  (iv.)  Impersonal  verbs  with  a  dative  of  the  indirect 
object,  and  an  infinitive  as  subject.  Such  are— 

It  happens,  accidit. 

It  suits  or  is  agreed,  convenit. 

It  is  (mg,  thy,  etc.])  pleasure,  libet. 

It  is  allowed,  licet. 

It  is  clear,  liquet. 

Note  1. — The  above,  with  the  exception  of  libet.  licet,  liquet,  are 
also  used  as  personal  verbs. 

Note  2. — Licet  is  also  constructed  with  a  subject  in  the  form  of  a 
subj  unctive  clause  with  or  (more  frequently)  without  ut,  and  in  the 
latter  case  may  often  be  translated  “though.”  E.g.,  You  may  sag, 
licet  ut  dicas  (or  Licet  dicas) ;  Even  though  this  happen,  licet  hoc 
eveniat.  Similarly  with  iit  and  the  subjunctive  are  used  accidit, 
contmgit,  evenit  (it  happens). 

71.  (v.)  Impersonal  verbs  with  an  infinitive  as  subject, 
and  an  indirect  object  in  the  accusative  with  ad — 

It  belongs  to,  attinet.  It  pertains  to,  pertinet. 

Note. — Both  these  are  also  used  personally. 

72.  (vi.)  The  following  verbs  become  impersonal  if  used 
with  impersonal  passive  infinitives,  i.e.y  with  the  passive 
infinitive  of  intransitive  verbs  (§  60) : — 

Began,  coeptum  est.  Begin,  incipit. 

Ought ,  debet.  Be  able,  potest. 

Cease,  desinit.  Be  wont ,  solet. 

Examples. — They  began  to  mahe  a  noise,  coeperunt  obstrepeie ;  A 
noise  began  to  be  made,  coeptum  est  obstrepi ;  Men  are  ivont  to  err, 
solent  homines  errare  ;  Mistakes  are  habitually  made,  solet  errarl. 

*Notes — The  perfect  tenses  passive  of  coepi  and  desino  are  also  used 
personally  with  a  passive  infinitive;  e.g.,  These  things  began  to  be 
discussed,  hae  res  agi  coeptae  sunt ;  Most  people  ceased  to  read  speeches, 
drationes  a  plerisque  legi  sunt  desitae.  When,  however,  the  infinitive 
is  passive  in  form  but  reflexive  in  meaning  (§  59),  the  active  forms  of 
coepi  and  desind  are  used;  e.g.,  No  one  ceases  to  move,  nemd  mover! 
desinit. 

73.  (vii.)  Refert  (it  concerns ),  where  the  English  has 
a  personal  pronoun  of  the  1st  or  2nd  person  as  object, 
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is  used  with  the  ablative  singular  feminine  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  possessive  adjective.  E.g., 

It  concerns  me  to  do  right , 

mea  refert  recte  facere. 

Note  1. — The  same  applies  to  the  3rd  person  when  the  pronoun  is 
reflexive  ;  e.g.,  He  sags  that  it  concerns  himself ,  dlcit  sua  referre. 

Note  2. — If  the  object  in  English  is  a  substantive,  or  any  pronoun 
other  than  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  1st  or  2nd  person  or  3rd  reflexive, 
interest  is  to  be  used  (§  74). 

*Obs. — The  possessive  adjectives  mea,  tua,  etc.,  probably  agree 
with  re  (abl.  sing,  of  res)  in  re-fert,  the  original  sense  having  been  it 
bears  in  the  direction  of  my  {thy,  etc.)  affairs. 


74.  Interest  {it  is  of  importance )  copies  refert  in  con¬ 
struction  if  the  object  in  English  is  a  personal  pronoun. 
But  a  substantive,  or  any  pronoun  other  than  a  personal 
pronoun  of  the  1st  or  2nd  person  or  3rd  reflexive,  is 
placed  in  the  genitive  case.  E.g., 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  you  and  to  me  that  you  should 
be  well , 

mea  et  tua  maxime  interest  te  valere. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  drive  off  the  enemy , 

interest  omnium  hostes  depellere. 

The  subject  of  interest  and  refert  may  be  (i.)  an  infinitive 
or  an  accusative  and  infinitive  (as  in  the  examples  given) ; 
or  (ii.)  a  dependent  clause  (virtually  an  indirect  question, 
see  §  226)  in  the  subjunctive;  or  (iii.)  interest  may  be 
constructed  with  ut  or  ne.  E.g., 

What  he  says  is  not  so  important  as  what  he  thinks, 

non  tarn  interest  quid  dicat  quam  quid  sentiat. 

It  is  very  important  for  me  to  see  you, 

mea  magni  interest,  te  ut  videam. 

Or  (iv.)  the  subject  of  refert  may  be  a  neuter  singular 
pronoun  (hoc,  id,  illud,  etc.).  For  an  example,  see  §  75. 
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75.  Refert,  interest  are  qualified  by  an  adverb,  by  an 
accusative  neuter  singular,  or  by  a  genitive  form  that 
expresses  value  (magnl,  parvi,  etc.;  see  §  128).  JE.g., 

That  is  of  very  great  importance  to  me, 

id  mea  maxime  refert. 

It  is  to  some  extent  my  friend' s  affair, 

amici  me!  aliquantum  interest. 

That  is  of  small  concern, 

illud  parvi  refert. 

76.  (B)  Passive  impersonal  verbs  are  intransitive  verbs 
used  impersonally  in  the  passive  voice;  see  §  60.  Almost 
any  intransitive  verb  may  be  so  used  with  the  exception 
of  volo,  queo,  sum,  and  their  compounds.  E.g%, 

There  is  playing,  they  play,  luditur. 

They  sat  down,  sessum  est. 

They  had  come,  ventum  erat. 

Note. — The  difference  between  the  personal  active  and  the  im¬ 
personal  passive  construction  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples  :  (i.)  A  rush  is  made  to  the  walls,  or,  There  is  a  rush  to  the 
walls,  ad  muros  concurritur ;  (ii.)  They  rush  to  the  walls,  ad  muros 
concurrunt.  Thus  (i.)  accentuates  the  action,  (ii.)  brings  into  promi¬ 
nence  the  persons  who  act. 

Obs.  1. — Hence  an  English  abstract  substantive  implying  an  action 
(, e.g .,  “  a  rush,”  “  a  shout,”  etc.)  will  often  be  represented  in  Latin 
by  the  impersonal  passive  of  some  intransitive  verb. 

Obs.  2. — Verbs  which  are  only  transitive  cannot  be  used  impersonally. 

77.  What  is  in  the  active  form  the  subject  is  usually 
omitted  in  the  impersonal  usage.  If  retained,  it  appears 
as  the  agent  in  the  ablative  with  a  or  ab.  i?.y., 

4 

There  is  playing  by  me,  I  am  playing, 

luditur  a  me. 

78.  The  verb  thus  used  may  retain  any  indirect  object 
or  other  extension  admissible  in  its  active  usage.  A'.y., 

You  will  consult  your  country's  interests, 

a  vobis  consuletiir  patriae. 

They  are  going  to  Rome} 

Jtomam  Itur, 
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79.  Impersonal  verbs  in  a  historic  tense  constructed 
with  the  infinitive  have  the  present  infinitive  where,  in 
English,  the  perfect  infinitive  is  used.  E.g., 

You  ought  to  have  gone , 

oportuit  te  Ire. 

Note  1. — The  same  rule  applies  to  possum  and  debed ;  e.g.,  You 
ought  to  have  staged ,  manere  debebas ;  He  could  have  done  that,  iildd 
facere  potuit. 

*  Note  2. — The  verb  possum,  both  in  its  personal  and  in  its  im¬ 
personal  use,  represents  a  great  variety  of  English  expressions.  E.g., 

1  could  see  if  1  liked,  si  vellem  vldere,  possem. 

Is  it  possible  that  you  can  see  ?  potesne  vldere  ? 

They  have  very  great  influence  with  me,  apud  me  plurimum  possunt. 

Possibly  I  shall  see  it,  fieri  potest  lit  illud  vlsurus  sim. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  affirmarl  non  potest. 


CHAPTER  IV.— PARTICIPLES  AND  VERBAL 

NOUNS. 

80.  The  infinitives,  gerund,  and  supines  are  verbal 
substantives  ;  that  is,  while  admitting  case-relations  like 
substantives,  most  of  them  govern  an  object  like  the  finite 
verb  to  which  they  belong.  E.g,, 

To  yield  to  enemies ,  By  making  use  of  strength, 

cedere  hostibus  (dat.).  vlribiis  (abl.)  utendd. 

Note. — The  infinitive  admits  no  case-inflexions,  being  an  inde¬ 
clinable  neuter  verbal  substantive. 

These  verbal  substantives  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in 
§§  91—109. 


The  Participles. 

81.  The  participles  are  verbal  adjectives;  that  is,  they 
have  the  full  declension,  of  adjectives  of  one  or  three 
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terminations,  while  governing  the  same  case  as  the 
verb  to  which  they  belong, 

Hearing  the  speech ,  Having  done  his  duty, 

orationem  audientes.  munere  suo  functus, 

NOTE  1. — Deponent  participles  conform  to  the  exceptional  rules 
of  deponent  verbs,  §§  61-64. 

Note  2. — The  present  participles  of  some  transitive  verbs  may  be 
used  as  simple  adjectives,  in  which  case  they  may  govern  a  genitive  of 
the  object.  (See  §  40,  b.)  E.g.,  A  man  very  fond  of  money,  vir 

pecuniae  amantissimus ;  Capable  of  enduring  toil,  patiens  laboris. 
But,  Loving  money,  pecuniam  amans ;  Enduring  toil,  patiens  laborem. 

Note  3. — Combined  with  a  substantive,  the  past  participle  passive 
often  denotes  an  action  performed  on  the  person  or  thing  expressed  by 
the  substantive.  E.g.,  The  murder  of  Caesar,  occisus  Caesar; 
Before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  ante  Romam  conditam. 

*Note  4. — The  future  participle  is  used  predicatively  to  express 
purpose  in  Livy  and  later  writers  ;  but  this  usage  should  not  be 
imitated.  E.g.,  He  sent  envoys  to  beg  for  peace,  iegatos  pacem 
rogaturbs  misit. 

*Note  5. — The  only  future  participles  in  use  as  attributes  in 
classical  prose  are  futurus  and  venturus. 


82.  The  present  and  past  participles  (especially  the 
latter)  are  frequently  used  with  a  substantive  or  pronoun 
in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ablative  absolute. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  consuls  were  appointed, 

regibus  exactis  consules  creati  sunt. 

Note  1. — A  better  name  for  this  usage  is  ablative  of  attendant 
circumstance,  as  it  differs  from  an  ablative  of  manner  only  in 
the  predicative  character  of  the  participle :  Hannibal  by  setting  an 
ambush  with  his  wonted  guile  defeated  the  Romans,  Hannibal  solito  dol5 
(abl.  of  manner)  insidiis  collocatis  (abl.  absolute)  Romanos  vicit. 

Note  2. — The  substantive  in  the  ablative  absolute  is  one  that  is 
not  otherwise  related  (as  subject,  object,  or  dependent  case)  to  the  finite 
verb  of  the  predicate.  Thus  :  Caesar  having  ascertained  these  facts  sets 
out  becomes  in  Latin  Caesar  de  his  rebus  certior  factus  proficiscitur 
or  Caesar  his  rebus  cognitis  proficiscitur.  But  Caesare  de  his  rebus 
certiore  fact5  proficiscitur  does  not  mean  the  same  thing. 
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*  Note  3. — Sometimes,  generally  owing  to  the  omission  of  the 
antecedent  to  a  relative,  the  participle  apparently  stands  alone  in  the 
ablative  absolute;  e.g.,  The  general ,  after  sending  men  forward  to 
reconnoitre ,  sets  out,  imperator,  praemissis  qul  explorent,  proflciscitur. 


83.  In  place  of  a  participle  in  tlie  ablative  absolute  may 
stand  a  second  substantive  or  an  adjective.  E.g ., 

These  things  happened  in  Cicero's  consulship , 

Cicerone  consule  haec  facta  sunt. 

A  small  part  of  the  simmer  being  now  left , 

exigua  iam  parte  aestatis  reliqua. 


84.  The  ablative  absolute  is  exceedingly  frequent  in 
Latin  prose,  where  it  commonly  represents  an  English 
clause  introduced  by  a  conjunction  of  time,  cause,  con¬ 
dition,  or  concession.  E.g., 

(a)  Time:  When  (or  after)  this  was  ascertained  (or  after 

ascertaining  this),  he  departed ,  hac  re  cognita  abut. 

(b)  CAUSE :  He  fell,  because  he  had  received  a  wound  (or  in  con¬ 

sequence  of  having  received  a  wound),  accepto  vulnere 
concidit. 

(<?)  Condition  :  If  this  is  done,  I  will  depart,  hoc  faetd  ablbo. 

(d)  CONCESSION :  He  advanced,  though  the  Gauls  resisted  (or 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  Gauls),  obstantibus  Gallls 
progresses  est. 


85.  The  active  voice  has  no  past  participle ;  i.e.,  there 
is  no  simple  form  to  express  the  English  “having  loved,” 
“having  gone,”  etc.  This  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by 
the  use  of  cum  (when)  followed  by  the  pluperfect  sub¬ 
junctive  active ;  or  the  passive  participle  may  be  used 
in  the  ablative  absolute  construction  (§  82).  E.g.} 

Having  heard  this,  he  departed, 

haec  cum  audlvisset  {or  his  rebus  audltls)  abut. 

NOTE. — Deponent  verbs  alone  possess  a  past  participle  with  an 
active  sense.  T.g.,  from  venor  {I  hunt)  comes  venatus  ( having 
hunted).  For  exceptions  to  this  rule  see  §  63,  Note. 
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86.  The  same  conjunction,  with  the  pluperfect  sub¬ 
junctive  passive,  may  replace  the  perfect  participle 
passive.  E.g., 

The  slaves ,  having  been  tortured ,  were  put  to  death , 

servl,  cum  cruciati  essent,  necatl  sunt. 

87.  Similarly,  cum  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  active 
may  take  the  place  of  the  present  participle  active.  E.g ., 

This  being  so,  he  refused  to  go, 

cum  haec  ita  essent,  ire  noluit. 

NOTE  1. — The  present  participle  is  used  when  the  idea  to  he 
expressed  is  that  of  mere  coincidence  in  time  ;  but  when,  as  generally 
happens,  the  English  present  participle  gives  a  reason,  cum  and  the 
subjunctive  must  he  used.  Thus :  While  listening  to  this  he  was 
pleased  =  haec  audiens  gaudebat;  but,  Because  he  heard  this,  or  on 
hearing  this,  he  ivas  pleased  —  cum  haec  audlret,  gaudebat. 

Note  2. — For  the  present  and  past  participles  expressing  a  purely 
temporal  relation  dum  may  be  substituted  (with  a  present  indicative), 
or  ut  or  postquam  (with  a  perfect  indicative).  See  §§  200,  202. 

88.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  expression  of  the 
present  participle  passive,  there  being  no  simple  form  for 
the  English  “  being  loved,’’  etc.  E.g., 

Augustus ,  being  loved,  was  long  emperor, 

Augustus  cum  amaretur  diu  imperabat. 

Note. — What  is  in  English  a  present  participle  must  frequently  be 
rendered  in  Latin  by  a  perfect  participle  or  its  equivalent  ;  e.g.,  The 
river  being  now  crossed ,  flumine  iam  traiecto ;  Spring  being  now  come , 

cum  iam  ver  venisset;  Fearing  this  he  returned,  haec  veritus  rediit. 

89.  There  is  no  future  participle  passive  equivalent  to 
the  English  “being  about  to  be  loved,”  etc.  For  this 
must  be  substituted  a  periphrasis.  E.g., 

Being  about  to  be  put  to  death  he  confessed  his  crime, 

cum  in  eo  esset  ut  necaretur,  facinus  confesses  est. 

Note. — In  classical  prose  a  similar  expression  would  be  employed 
in  the  active,  the  use  of  the  future  participle  being  almost  confined  to 
the  periphrastic  tensfes  formed  with  sum. 
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The  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

90.  The  gerundive  is  a  verbal  adjective  of  three  termina¬ 
tions,  and  (whatever  its  original  force)  is  always,  except  when 
used  for  the  gerund  in  accordance  with  §  92,  passive  in 
meaning,  and  denotes  that  the  action  of  the  verb  ought  to 
he  applied  to  the  substantive  to  which  it  refers.  It  can  be 
used  either  attributively  or  predicatively  (§  13,  Note  2). 
The  agent  is  expressed  by  the  dative  (§  111).  E.g.} 

Carefulness  must  be  cultivated  by  ns, 

dlligentia  colenda  est  nobis. 

The  State  must  be  freed  from  fear, 

metu  liber  anda  est  clvitas. 

*Note  1. — The  gerundive  with  a  negative  is  sometimes  used  attri¬ 
butively  to  express  what  can  be  done,  rather  than  what  ought  to  be  done  ; 
e.g.,  Hardships  that  cannot  be  escaped,  labores  non  fugiendl.  For  the 
predicative  use  of  the  accusative  gerundive,  see  \  212. 

Note  2. — The  gerundive  is  confined  solely  to  transitive  verbs. 
Duty  or  necessity  may  be  expressed  by  intransitive  verbs  in  the  con¬ 
struction  explained  in  \  94.  (The  gerundive  of  fruor,  fungor,  potior, 
iitor,  and  vescor  is  used  in  the  oblique  cases,  but  these  verbs  were 
transitive  in  early  Latin.) 


91.  The  gerund  is  a  neuter  verbal  substantive,  used  in 
the  singular  in  all  cases  (except  vocative).  It  is  active  in 
meaning,  but,  except  in  the  genitive,  and  under  some 
circumstances  in  the  ablative,  cannot  govern  a  direct 
object.  E.g., 

The  art  of  speaking ,  He  conquers  by  fleeing, 

ars  dlcendl.  fugiendd  vincit. 

Fit  to  govern  all, 

aptus  ad  omnibus  imperandum. 

Ohs. — The  gerund  often  stands  in  place  of  an  abstract  verbal  sub¬ 
stantive  in  -io  ;  e.g.,  Accused  of  thieving  (or  theft),  reus  furandl. 


92.  In  place  of  the  gerund  and  direct  object  the  gerun- 
dival  construction  is  generally  used  ;  the  rule  for  which  is 
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that  the  substantive  (or  word  used  in  place  of  a  sub¬ 
stantive)  is  put  in  the  case  in  which  the  gerund  would 
have  stood,  and  that  the  gerundive  agrees  with  this 
substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  This  construction 
is  invariably  to  he  used  instead  of  the  accusative  or 
dative  of  the  gerund  with  a  direct  object;  in  the  genitive 
either  construction  may  stand,  but  in  the  ablative  the 
gerundive  is  commoner.  E.g., 

Two  commissioners  for  minting  bronze  and  allotting  lands , 

duovirl  aerl  flandd,  agrls  assignandls. 

Fit  to  govern  allt 

aptus  ad  oximes  regendos. 

*Note  1. — The  following  are  the  main  usages  of  the  gerund  and 
gerundive  : — 

(a)  The  genitive  depends  upon  another  substantive  or  an  adjective ; 

e.g.,  ars  dicendi;  labor  viae  muniendae;  inscius 
imperandl. 

( b )  The  dative  depends  upon  an  adjective;  e.g.,  commodus 

aedificando ;  or  stands  as  a  dative  of  the  work  contem¬ 
plated  (§  145);  e.g.,  milites  praesidid  tuendo  relinquit; 
duovirl  aerl  flandd. 

(c)  The  accusative  depends  upon  a  preposition,  usually  ad. 

(i d )  The  ablative  depends  upon  a  preposition  (commonly  in),  or 
stands  as  an  ablative  of  instrument  or  cause ;  e.g.,  vires 
acqulrit  eundo. 

(e)  The  gerundive  is  used  in  all  cases  adjectivally. 

(/)  The  nominative  gerund  is  used  as  in  §§  94-96. 

Note  2. — The  beginner  should  remember  that  he  may  always 
substitute  the  gerundive  construction  for  the  gerund  and  direct  object, 
and  is  advised  to  do  so  if  in  any  doubt  as  to  which  construction  he 
should,  use. 

93.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive,  depending 
upon  causa,  gratia  ( for  the  sake  of, \  on  the  plea  of),  is  used  to 
express  purpose. 

Those  men  cross  the  sea  to  acquire  learning , 

ill!  discendl  causa  maria  tramittunt. 

This  he  did  to  conciliate  the  people, 

id  populi  conciliandl  gratia  fecit. 
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94.  The  gerund  of  an  intransitive  verb  is  used  in  the 
nominative  singular  with  est,  erat,  etc.,  to  imply  duty  or 
necessity.  E.g., 

There  is  ( the  duty  of)  going ,  i.e.,  One  ought  to  go , 

eundum  est. 

Obs.  1. — This  is  the  only  construction  in  which  the  nominative  of 
the  gerund  can  he  used. 

Obs.  2. — The  accusative  gerund  is  similarly  used  with  the  infinitive 
esse,  etc.,  in  the  construction  explained  in  §  104. 

95.  If  the  person  (agent)  be  expressed,  it  is  put  in  the 
dative.  E.g., 

We  must  go , 

eundum  est  ndbis. 

96.  The  gerund  so  used  may  govern  any  case  which  is 
admissible  with  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs.  E.g., 

You  must  enjoy  life , 

tibi  fruendum  est  vita. 

One's  parents  ought  to  be  obeyed , 

parendum  est  parentibus. 

Note. — When  the  gerund  thus  takes  a  dative  of  the  object,  the 
agent  is  usually,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  expressed  by  the  ablative  with 
a,  ab;  e.g.,  Parents  must  be  obeyed  by  their  children ,  parentibus  a 
liberis  parendum  est. 


The  Supines. 

The  supines  are,  respectively,  the  accusative  and  ablative 
cases  of  a  verbal  substantive  (§  80). 

97.  The  supine  in  -urn  is  joined  to  verbs  of  motion  to 
express  purpose,  and  may  take  an  object  in  any  case 
proper  to  its  verb.  E.g., 

We  have  come  to  warn ,  not  to  annoy  you , 

venimus  monitum  te,  non  flagitatum. 

Obs. — The  supine  in  -um  is  an  accusative  verbal  substantive,  and  its 
use  is  like  that  of  the  accusative  of  names  of  towns  (§  113),  the  action 
being  regarded  as  the  goal ;  thus,  ire  audltum  is  parallel  to  ire  Romam. 
It  is  very  often  used  with  the  verb  ire  (to  go) . 

Lat.  Comp, 
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98.  Hence  its  use  in  tlie  future  infinitive  passive  with 
in  (a  verb  of  motion),  which,  being  intransitive  in  the 
active  (eo,  Ire),  is  therefore  impersonal  in  the  passive 
(see  §  76).  j E'.y., 

I  think  they  are  going  (lit.,  there  is  a  movement)  to  kill 
Caesar,  i.e.,  I  think  Caesar  will  be  killed, 

puto  Caesarem  occlsum  In. 

Note  1. — Thus,  in  the  example  above,  the  accusative  case 
Caesarem  is  in  reality  the  object  of  the  supine  occlsum,  and  not  the 
subject  of  In. 

Note  2. — This  also  explains  why  the  future  infinitive  passive 
never  varies  to  express  number  or  gender,  the  supine  being  itself 
invariable ;  e.g.,  I  think  your  daughters  will  be  loved,  piito  filias  tiias 
amatum  Iri. 

Note  3. — For  the  periphrastic  future  infinitive  passive,  see  §  286. 

99.  The  supine  in  -u  is  an  ablative  verbal  substantive, 
and  stands  as  an  ablative  of  respect  (§  148)  after  certain 
adjectives  and  substantives.  It  is  in  common  use  only  in 
the  case  of  certain  verbs  of  saying,  perceiving ,  and  knowing , 
with  nascor  (natu,  by  birth)  and  facio  (factu,  in  doing). 
It  never  governs  an  object.  E.g., 

Wonderful  to  say,  If  it  be  lawful  to  say  it, 

mlrabile  dictu.  si  fas  est  dictu. 

Note. — The  supine  in  -u  is  found  with  facilis,  difficilis,  mlrabilis, 
and  after  fas,  nefas,  opus. 


The  Infinitive. 

100.  The  infinitive  mood  is  so  called  because  it  admits 
no  limitations  of  person  or  (except  when  expressed  by  a 
participle  and  esse)  of  number. 

Note. — The  infinitive  is  originally  a  case — in  Latin  a  dative  or 
locative — of  a  verbal  substantive,  but  is  used  as  an  indeclinable  neuter 
substantive  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  verb  ;  it  has  voices 
and  tenses,  it  may  have  a  subject  or  object,  and  it  is  qualified  by 
adverbs. 
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101.  As  indeclinable  verbal  substantives,  tbe  present 
and  (more  rarely)  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive  mood  are 
used  as  nominative  or  accusative  cases  in  the  sentence, 
and  are  always  neuter  in  gender.  E.g.,  To  recall  them  or  to 
restrain  them  by  force  was  equally  hazardous ,  illos  aut  revocare 
aut  vl  retinere  pariter  anceps  erat  (nominatives) ;  I  will 
teach  Tullus  to  be  silent ,  docebo  ftullum  tacere  (accusative). 

NOTE  1. — The  infinitive  thus  used  may  of  course  govern  any  case 
proper  to  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs.  E.  g. ,  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a 
Roman  citizen  in  bonds,  facinus  est  vincire  civem  RSmanum. 

NOTE  2. — The  other  cases  of  the  infinitive  are  supplied  in  prose 
by  the  gerunds  and  supines. 

Obs. — Many  English  abstract  nouns  may  be  rendered  by  the  Latin 
infinitive.  E.g.,  Love  delights  me,  amare  me  delectat;  Self-satisfaction 
was  habitual  with  him,  mds  erat  ei  sibi  placere. 

102.  Many  verbs  require  a  dependent  infinitive  to 
complete  their  meaning — the  prolative  infinitive ;  especially 
such  as  signify  will,  -power ,  duty ,  and  their  opposites. 
E.g.,  He  determined  to  besiege  Saguntum,  Saguntum  oppugnare 
statuit ;  We  ought  to  go,  oportet  nos  Ire. 

Note  1. — In  the  case  of  impersonal  verbs,  the  so-called  prolative 
infinitive  is  in  reality  the  subject.  (See  §  65,  Obs.) 

*NOTE  2. — The  construction  of  a  prolative  infinitive  with  adjectives, 
and  with  verbs  other  than  the  above,  is  poetical,  and  is  especially 
common  in  Horace.  R.g.,  in  prose,  Worthy  to  learn  is  not  digniis 
discere,  but  dignus  qul  discat.  (See  §  235.) 

Obs. — The  prolative  infinitive  is  sometimes  called  epexegetic  or 
complementary . 

*103.  (i.)  The  present  infinitive  takes  the  place  of  the 
imperfect  indicative  in  rapid  narrative  (historic  infinitive). 
E.g., 

The  soldiers  began  to  halt ,  to  waver ,  to  fly, 

milites  subsistere,  inclinare,  fugere. 

(ii.)  Any  tense  of  the  infinitive  may  be  used  in  ex¬ 
clamations.  E.g., 

To  think  that  you,  my  dear  Terentia,  should  be  so  worried  now  ! 

te  nunc,  mea  Terentia,  sic  vexarj. 
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Obs.  — The  subj  ect  in  the  former  usage  is  nominative,  in  the  latter 
accusative.  The  subject  of  the  historic  infinitive  is  of  the  1st  or  3rd 
person.  It  has  the  sequence  of  a  secondary  tense.  The  usage  is 
confined  to  present  infinitives  and  the  perfects  odisse  and  memmisse, 
and  (in  the  best  authors)  to  principal  clauses  only. 

104.  After  verbs  of  thinking,  knowing,  perceiving, 
saying,  and  verbs  expressing  pleasure,  grief,  surprise, 
etc.,  the  infinitive  is  regularly  used  in  place  of  tlie  (English) 
finite  verb,  and  its  subject  is  in  the  accusative  case.  The 
tense  of  the  Latin  infinitive  is  present,  perfect,  or  future, 
according  as  the  verb  in  the  direct  statement  would  have 
been  present,  past,  or  future.  JE.g., 

I  saw  that  I  at  any  rate  was  in  danger, 

esse  me  quidem  in  discrlmlne  videbam. 

They  voted  that  envoys  must  be  sent , 

censuerunt  mittendos  esse  legatos. 

Note  1. — When  the  infinitive  requires  an  object,  that  object  will 
stand  in  the  case  proper  to  the  verb  ;  e.g.,  I  know  that  I  am  employing 
good  counsels,  scid  me  bonis  consilns  utl ;  I  feel  that  I  am  envied  by 
others  (see  §  60),  but  that  I  am  loved  by  you,  sentio  mihi  ab  aliis 
inviderl,  me  a  te  dlligl. 

Note  2. — Such  a  sentence  as  It  is  said  that  he  went  (where  in 
English  a  verb  of  saying,  etc.,  is  used  impersonally)  becomes  in  Latin 
lie  is  said  to  have  gone  ;  i.e.,  dlcitur  abiisse,  not  dlcitur  eum  abiisse 
(accusative  and  infinitive).  So ,It  ivas  said  that  you  were  ill,  dlcebaris 
aegrotare.  But  As  Isocrates  has  been  said  to  have  stated,  fit  Isocratem 
dixisse  traditum  est.  So  generally  with  verbs  of  saying,  shewing, 
thinking,  and  perceiving,  the  personal  construction  is  used  in  the 
simple  tenses,  the  impersonal  in  the  compound  tenses.  Op.  §  14. 

Note  3. — It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  special  reflexive 
pronoun  of  the  3rd  person  (se,  sin,  sibi) ,  and  a  corresponding  pos¬ 
sessive.  (sfifis) ;  and  that  these  words  refer  only  to  the  subject  of  the 
main  verb,  E.g.,  lie  said  that  he  had  ( himself )  heard,  dixit  se  audisse ; 
but,  He  said  that  that  {other)  man  had  heard,  dixit  ilium  audisse  ;  He 
said  that  he  would  put  up  at  his  {own)  country-house,  dixit  se  ad  villam 
sfiam  deversurum  esse. 

Obs. — The  pronoun  must  always  be  inserted  in  such  sentences  :  He 
said  he  heard  becomes  dixit  se  audisse,  not  dixit  audisse. 

Note  4. — With  inquam  and  its  parts  the  accusative  and  infinitive 
construction  is  not  used,  but  the  actual  words  are  quoted.  E.g.,  “I 
have  heard,”  he  said,  audivl,  inquit. 
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Note  5. — All  appositive  substantives,  and  all  predicative  substan¬ 
tives,  adjectives,  and  participles,  will  of  course  be  in  the  accusative 
case  to  agree  with  that  to  which  they  refer.  E.g.,  I  am  aware  that 
you,  wretch  that  you  are,  never  take  thought  for  the  state,  sentid  te, 
virum  nequissimum,  numquam  reipublicae  consulere ;  He  understood 
that  he  was  at  last  caught ,  intellegebat  se  iam  exceptum  esse. 


105.  The  same  construction  may  follow  any  verb,  or 
phrase  equivalent  to  a  verb,  expressing  declaration  or 
feeling.  Such  are — fama  est ;  opmid,  spes,  metus  est,  etc. ; 
certior  fid  ( I  am  informed );  auctor  sum  (/  vouch  for  it 
that).  E.g., 

It  was  clear  that  they,  not  having  been  admitted,  would  at  once  go 
to  Carthage, 

apparebat  eos  non  admissos  protinus  Carthaginem  iturds  esse. 

There  is  a  story  that  a  youth  was  seen  by  him  in  his  sleep , 

fama  est  in  quiete  visum  esse  ab  e5  iuvenem. 

Some  vouch  for  the  statement  that  the  rings  filled  up  more  than 
three  bushels, 

super  tres  modios  anulos  explevisse  sunt  quidam  auctores. 


106.  After  verbs  of  ordering,  asking,  advising,  per¬ 
suading,  end  savouring,  what  is  in  English  an  infinitive 
must  in  Latin  be  represented  by  the  subjunctive  mood 
introduced  by  ut  or  ne.  -E.g., 

He  warns  him  to  avoid  all  suspicion  for  the  future, 

monet  ut  in  reliquum  tempus  omnes  susplciones  vitet. 

He  told  his  men  not  to  advance  too  far, 

imperavlt  suls  ne  longius  progrederentur. 

Obs.  1. — For  the  tense  of  the  subjunctive,  see  §  213. 

Obs.  2. — For  the  use  of  qud  with  comparatives  see  §  278,  Note  1. 


107.  But  iiibed,  veto,  and  Conor  take  an  accusative  and 
infinitive.  E.g., 

He  bade  them  await  his  coming, 

eos  adventum  suum  exspectare  iussit. 

In  vain  you  strive  to  save  my  life, 

frustra  vitae  meae  subvenire  conamini. 
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108.  Verbs  of  wishing,  such  as  cupio,  void,  ndlo,  malo, 

etc.,  admit  either  the  infinitive,  with  subject  (if  expressed) 
in  the  accusative,  or  (except  nolo)  the  subjunctive  with 
or  without  (§  243)  ut  or  with  ne.  Eg., 

Do  not  believe  it , 

noli  id  putare. 

I  should  lilce  him  to  be  a  friend  of  yours , 

velim  ut  tibi  amicus  sit. 

I  prefer  that  you  sh  ould  not  ask, 

malo  non  roges. 

We  desire  you  to  enjoy  your  own  goodness, 

te  tua  frul  virtute  ciipimus. 

*Note.  — Cupio  always,  opto  never,  takes  the  infinitive  in  the  best 
prose. 


109.  After  verbs  of  hoping  and  promising,  what  is  in 
English  often  a  present  infinitive  must  in  Latin  be 
expressed  by  a  future  infinitive.  Eg., 

I  hope  to  escape, 

spero  me  evasurum  (esse). 

He  has  promised  to  see  to  it, 

hoc  se  curaturum  (esse)  pollicitils  est. 

Obs.  1. — The  subject  of  the  infinitive,  though  omitted  in  English, 
must  he  expressed  in  Latin.  See  also  §  286. 

Obs.  2. — In  the  future  infinitive,  esse  is  more  often  omitted  than  not. 
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CHAPTER  V.— RELATIONS  OF  AGENT  AND  IN¬ 
STRUMENT,  PLACE,  SPACE  AND  TIME,  PRICE 
AND  VALUE,  COMPARISON,  QUALITY,  AND 
MATERIAL. 


Agent  and  Instrument. 

110.  The  thing  by  which  anything  is  done  is  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  person  by  whom  anything  is  done  is  the  agent. 
Both  are  expressed  by  the  ablative  case,  the  instrument 
without  a  preposition,  the  agent  always  with  the  pre¬ 
position  a  or  ab.  A’.y., 

He  was  slain  with  a  Gallic  arrow  by  a  Gaul , 

a  Gallo  Gallica  sagitta  est  occisus. 

Note  1. — When  it  is  desired  to  represent  a  person  as  the  means 
rather  than  the  agent  in  an  action,  per  is  used.  E.g.,  He  was  informed 
by  means  of  messengers ,  per  nuntios  certior  factus  est. 

*  Note  2. — The  ablative  with  facid  in  the  sense  of  the  English 
phrase  to  do  with  is  instrumental ;  and  flo  is  similarly  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  become  of.  E.g.,  What  are  you  to  do  with  this  fellow  ?  quid 
hoc  homine  facias  ?  What  will  now  become  of  ( be  done  with )  me  ?  quid 
me  nunc  flet 

r 

111.  But  with  a  gerund,  gerundive,  or  verbal  adjective 
ending  in  -bills,  and  sometimes  with  the  perfect  participle 
passive  or  a  tense  formed  by  the  verb  esse  with  that 
participle,  the  agent  is  expressed  by  a  simple  dative. 
(See  §  95,  and  §  96,  Note.)  U.g., 

Here  must  we  die , 

hie  nobis  moriendum  est. 

By  whom  have  not  Demosthenes'  nights  of  study  been  heard  of? 

cui  ndn  sunt  auditae  Demosthenis  vigiliae  1 

*  Note. — The  use  of  the  dative  to  express  the  agent  with  tenses 
other  than  perfect  is  poetical :  Land  is  beheld  by  you ,  water  by  me , 

terra  tibl,  nobis  aspiciuntur  aquae. 
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Place. 

Place  may  be  viewed  as — 

(a)  The  place  to  wbicli  one  goes  (accusative). 

(b)  The  place  from  which  one  goes  (ablative). 

(c)  The  place  at  which  an  event  takes  place  (locative 

or  ablative). 

112.  (A)  The  place  to  which  one  goes  must  be  expressed 
by  the  accusative  with  a  preposition  (ad,  in,  etc.).  E.g., 

They  escaped  to  more  open  ground, 

in  apertiora  loca  evaserunt, 

113.  But  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  a  town  or  small 
island,  or  domum,  ddmds  {home,  to  their  homes),  or  rus  {to  the 
country),  no  preposition  is  used.  E.g  , 

We  came  to  Brundisium  and  thence  to  Leucas, 

Brundisium  pervenimus,  inde  Leucadem. 

Return  home ,  I  will  go  into  the  country, 

domum  redite.  ego  rus  Ib5. 

*IsroTE. — Ad  is  used  with  names  of  towns  to  express  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of,  before.  E.g.,  Marius  arrived  before  Zama,  Marius  ad  Zamam 
pervenit. 

114.  Should  the  name  of  the  town  be  preceded  by  a 
substantive  {e.g.,  urbem,  oppidum)  in  apposition,  then  a 
preposition  must  be  used  with  that  substantive.  E.g., 

To  the  city  of  Syracuse,  To  his  village  of  Venusia, 

ad  urbem  Syracusas.  Venusiam  in  vicum  siium. 

Obs. — Other  such  substantives  are  municipium,  vicus,  civitas,  pre¬ 
sidium,  colonia,  praefectura. 

115.  With  the  names  of  countries  and  districts,  and  of 
large  islands,  a  preposition  is  required,  ad  signifying 
towards,  and  in  signifying  to.  E.g., 

The  army  teas  transported  to  Sardinia, 

in  Sardiniam  traiectus  est  exereitus. 

He  is  setting  out  for  ( towards )  Africa, 

ad  African!  proficiscitur. 
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Note. — Where  in  English  we  say,  “He  came  to  his  friends  at 
Carthage,”  the  Latin  idiom  requires  “  to  his  friends  to  Carthage”  : 

Carthaginem  ad  amicos  venit. 

116.  (B)  The  place  from  which  one  goes  is  expressed  by 
the  ablative  with  a  preposition  (a,  ab,  e,  ex,  de,  etc.)  E.g., 

He  marched  from  the  coast ,  He  will  come  down  from  the  hills , 

a  marl  iter  fecit.  de  montibus  descendet. 

*Note. — This  ablative  of  separation  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  dative  of  the  indirect  object  (§  42)  with  verbs  of  taking  away, 
robbing,  etc.  E.g.,  I  wrench  the  sword  from  you ,  tibi  gladium 
extorqueo. 

117.  But  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  a  town  or  small 
island,  or  d5mo  ( from  home),  or  rare  ( from  the  country ),  no 

preposition  is  used  (cp.  §  113).  E.g., 

He  fled  from  Athens,  He  went  away  from  home, 

Athenis  aufugit.  domo  abiit. 

He  has  come  hither  from  the  country, 

rure  hue  venit. 

*NOTE. — A  preposition  is  required  where  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
town  is  meant;  e.g.,  He  left  {the  harbour  of)  Brundisium,  discessit  a 

Brundisio. 

118.  If,  however,  the  name  of  the  town  is  preceded  by 
a  substantive  {e.g.,  urbe,  oppido)  in  apposition,  the  pre¬ 
position  must  be  used  with  the  latter  (cp.  §  114,  and 
Obs.).  E.g., 

From  the  city  of  Borne,  From  the  town  of  Massilia , 

ex  urbe  Roma.  ab  oppido  Massilia. 

119.  Names  of  countries  and  districts,  and  of  large 
islands,  require  the  preposition.  E.g., 

He  set  sail  from  Africa, 

ex  Africa  solvit. 

Note. — The  rule  in  §  115,  Note,  applies  here.  E.g.,  He  journeyed 
hither  from  his  friends  at  Corinth,  Corintho  ab  amlcis  hue  iter  fecit. 

Obs. — The  above  rules  apply  to  motion  to  and  motion  from  a  place. 
In  expressions  of  measurement  a  preposition  is  always  required ; 
e.g.,  It  lies  ten  miles  from  Borne,  a  R5ma  decern  milia  passuum  abest. 
So,  always,  far  from,  longe  ab,  procul  ab;  near  to,  prope  ab. 
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120.  (C)  The  place  at  which  an  action  is  performed 
(unless  it  fall  under  §  122)  is  expressed  by  the  ablative 
with  m.  E.g., 

A  city  situated  on  sloping  ground , 

urbs  in  accllvi  loco  sita. 

He  pitches  his  camp  on  the  bank, 

castra  in  rlpa  ponit. 

Note  1. — Occasionally  ad  (§  113,  Note)  or  apud  with  the  accusa¬ 
tive  is  used,  meaning  near  to. 

Note  2.— Hence  the  use  of  apud  me,  apud  ilium,  etc.,  at  my  house, 
at  his  house. 


121.  The  preposition  is  usually  omitted  when  the  sub¬ 
stantive  is  qualified  by  inedms  or  totiis.  E.g., 

A  river  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 

flumen  media  urbe  fluit. 

This  is  being  noised  abroad  throughout  the  whole  province, 

haec  tota  prdvincia  pervulgantur. 

*Note  1. — The  following  ablatives  may  also  he  used  without  a 
preposition :  loco,  dextra,  laeva,  terra  manque,  and  (if  accompanied 
by  an  adjective  or  genitive)  locls,  parte,  partibus,  regione. 

Note  2. — In  poetry  many  substantives  are  used  in  the  ablative 
without  a  preposition,  and  with  or  without  an  epithet,  to  denote 
place  where  ;  but  this  licence  must  on  no  account  be  imitated  in  prose. 


122.  The  name  of  the  town  or  small  island  at  which  a 
thing  takes  place  is  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition 
if  it  be  singular  of  the  third  declension,  or  plural  of  any 
declension ;  but  singular  names  of  towns  of  the  first  and 
second  declensions  and  a  few  of  the  third  declension  employ 
locative  forms  (identical  with  the  genitive  in  the  first  and 
second  declensions).  E.g ., 


I  ivas  stopping  at  Athens, 

Athenls  manebam. 

He  is  living  at  Borne, 

Romae  vlvit. 


He  ivas  born  at  Naples, 

Neapoli  natus  est. 

He  died  at  Tarentum, 

TarentI  mortuiis  est. 


He  lives  at  Malta, 

Melitae  vlvit. 


He  was  born  at  Tibur , 

Tiburi  natus  est. 


Note  1. — Original  locative  forms  are  seen  in  e.g.,  Romai  (an  old 
form  of  R5mae) ,  CorinthI,  and  Karthagmi. 
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Note  2. — Names  of  countries  and  large  islands  require  the  pre¬ 
position  :  e.g.,  In  Africa,  in  Africa  ;  In  Sicily,  in  Sicilia.  Cp.  §§  115, 
119. 

Note  3. — Note  also  the  forms  domi  {at  home),  hum!  {on  the  ground), 
belli,  militiae  {at  the  wars),  ruri  {in  the  country)’,  and  annul  in 
phrases  such  as  aeger  animl,  sick  at  heart. 

123.  The  road  by  which  one  goes  is  expressed  by  the 
simple  ablative.  E.g., 

Starting  for  the  Hiberus  {Ebro)  by  the  sea-coast, 

profectus  ad  Hiberum  maritima  5ra. 

*Obs. — This  use  of  the  ablative,  in  which  the  place  is  also  the 
means,  is  partly  local  and  partly  instrumental  (see  p.  53). 

Note. — The  more  common  adverbs  of  place  are  :  hue  {hither),  illuc 
or  e5  {thither),  quo  {whither),  hinc  {hence),  illinc  {thence),  inde  {thence), 
unde  {whence),  hie  {here),  illic  {there),  ibi  [there),  qua  [where), 
ubi  {where). 


Space  and  Time. 

Space  and  time  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways,  according 
as  the  question  to  be  answered  is  (a)  Of  what  extent  ?  or 
(b)  At  what  point  ?  The  former  question  is  answered  by 
the  accusative  of  extent,  the  latter  by  the  ablative  of 
time  and  by  the  place-constructions  mentioned  in  §§ 
120-122. 

124.  (A)  The  accusative  is  the  case  for  the  expression 
of  all  statements  of  duration,  length,  etc.,  of  time  or 
space.  E.g., 

He  is  thirty  years  old, 

triginta  annos  natus  est  (lit.,  he  has  been  born  for  thirty  years). 
He  was  travelling  for  two  days, 

biduum  iter  faciebat. 

The  hill  was  200  feet  high, 
altus  erat  mons  ducentos  pedes. 

Note. — The  distance  at  which  an  event  takes  place  is  expressed  by 
the  ablative  of  measure  preceded  by  a  or  ab  used  adverbially;  e.g., 
He  fortified  a  camp  eight  miles  away,  ab  octo  milibiis  passuum  castra 
muniit  (lit.,  distant  by  eight  miles).  But  if  the  point  from  which  the 
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measurement  is  made  is  specified,  it  is  expressed  by  an  ablative  with 
a  or  ab,  and  the  word  or  words  denoting  the  distance  are  put  in  the 
accusative  (of  extent)  or  in  the  ablative  (of  measure)  ;  e.g..  He 

fortified  a  camp  eight  miles  from  Rome,  octo  milia  (or  mllibus)  passuum 
a  Roma  castra  muniit.  (Cp.  §  119,  Obs.) 

125.  (B)  But  the  ablative  is  the  case  expressing  the  time 
at  which  or  within  which  an  action  takes  place.  E.g., 

The  Arabs  wander  about  the  plains  in  winter  and  in  summer, 

Arabes  campos  hieme  et  aestate  peragrant. 

He  completed  the  journey  in  two  days , 

biduo  iter  confecit. 

Within  fifteen  days  of  his  arrival  in  winter  quarters , 

diebus  quindecim  quibus  in  hiberna  ventum  est. 

*Note  1. — The  use  of  the  ablative  to  express  extension  instead  of 
the  accusative  is  rare  in  Latin  of  the  best  period  and  is  not  to  be 
imitated  ;  e.g.,  For  nine  years  he  so  behaved  himself novem  annis  ita 
se  gessit. 

*Note  2. — The  preposition  in  is  used  when  a  distributive  or 
adverbial  numeral  forms  part  of  the  expression  ;  e.g.,  We  receive  news 
thence  barely  three  times  a  year ,  inde  vix  ter  in  annd  nuntium 
excipimus. 

126.  The  date  at  which  an  event  takes  place  may  also  be 
viewed  as  so  long  before  or  after  another  event.  This  can 
be  expressed  (i.)  by  the  ablative  of  the  degree  of  difference 
(§  129)  with  ante  or  post  used  adverbially,  or  (ii.)  by  ante 
or  post  used  as  a  preposition  governing  the  accusative  and 
placed  either  before  or  after  the  numeral  or  other 
adjective.  E.g.,  He  arrived  ten  days  afterwards  may  be 
expressed  thus 

(i.)  Pervenit  decern  diebus  post  or  decern  post  diebus. 

(ii.)  Pervenit  post  decern  dies  or  decern  post  dies. 

Note  1. — If  quam  follows,  the  ordinal  numerals  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  cardinal,  the  ablative  then  expressing  1  ‘  time  at 
which  ” ;  e.g.,  302  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  anno  trecentesimo 
altero  post  (or  post  trecentesimum  alterum  annum)  quam  condita 
est  Rdma. 

*NOTE  2. — To  express  ago,  abhinc  is  used  with  cardinal  numerals 
and  the  accusative ;  e.g.,  He  died  fourteen  years  ago,  abhinc  annds 
quattuordecim  mortuus  est. 
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Price  and  Value. 

127.  The  price  for  or  with  which  a  thing  is  bought, 
sold,  etc.,  is  expressed  (1)  by  the  genitive  forms  tantl, 
quantl,  pluris,  minoris,  and  (2)  by  the  ablative  of  other 
words. 

Bought  at  what  price  ?  For  little.  At  what  price,  I  say  ?  For 
eight  asses.  Take  it  away, 

Quanti  emptum  ?  Parvd.  Quanti  ergo  ?  Octussibus.  Aufer. 

128.  The  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  value  at  which 
a  thing  is  held  is  expressed  by  the  genitive  of  certain 
words  (tanti,  quanti,  magnl,  parvi,  pluris,  minoris, 
pluriml,  maxim!,  minimi,  flocc!  (flock  of  wool),  assis  ( penny ), 
huius,  nihili,  etc.) ;  but  with  the  verb  aestimo  the  ablative 
may  also  be  used. 

He  does  not  value  the  whole  state  at  a  straw , 

totam  rem  publicam  flocci  non  facit. 

He  is  esteemed  more  highly  than  Lucius , 

pluris  babetur  quam  Lucius. 

I  think  that  virtue  should  he  valued  highly , 

virtutem  magno  aestimandam  puto. 

*Obs. — The  ablative  of  price  is  probably  instrumental  (p.  53), 
the  price  being  regarded  as  the  instrument  of  purchase  ;  but  the  use 
of  the  ablative  to  denote  the  value  at  which  a  thing  is  held  is  local,  the 
locative  having  for  the  most  part  become  merged  in  the  ablative. 
The  forms  tanti,  magni,  parvi,  etc.,  are  probably  genitives  of  quality. 


Comparison. 

129.  With  a  comparative  an  ablative  of  measure  may 
be  used  to  answer  the  question,  <£Byhow  much?”  and 
an  ablative  of  the  standard  from  which  divergence  is 
reckoned  to  answer  the  question,  “  Than  what  ?  ” 

The  sun  is  many  times  larger  than  the  moon, 

sdl  multis  partibus  maior  est  luna, 
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130.  A  large  number  of  so-called  adverbs  are  really 
ablatives  of  measure.  Such  are  multo,  pauld,  nihilo,  hoc, 
eo,  quo,  tanto,  quanto,  dimidid.  E.g., 

God  is  (by)  far  wiser  than  men, 

est  deus  homnribus  multo  prudentior. 

o 

*Note  1. — Eo  ....  quo  are  respectively  the  ablative  singular  neuter 
of  is  and  quit,  and  literally  signify  “by  so  much  ”....“  by  how 
much.”  They  correspond  to  the  phrase  “in  proportion  as,”  and  to 
“the..  ..the.”  E.g.,  You  will  do  that  better  in  proportion  as  you  do 

it  sooner,  The  sooner  you  do  that  the  better,  qu5  citius,  eo  melius  id 
facies  (lit.,  By  hoiv  much  the  sooner  you  do  that,  by  so  much  the  better 
you  will  do  it).  The  same  applies  to  tanto ....  quantd.  E.g.,  He 
feared  the  more  in  proportion  as  the  affair  was  more  plain,  tanto  plus 
metuebat  quanto  res  apertior  erat ;  His  boldness  is  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  ivickedness,  quantd  nequior,  tanto  minus  audax  est. 

Obs. — The  clause  containing  the  relative  (quo,  quantd)  usually 
precedes  the  other. 

*Note  2. — The  use  of  eo  . . . .  qud,  meaning  thither  ....  whither, 
must  not  he  confused  with  the  above.  It  can  of  course  stand  with 
verbs  alone,  while  the  former  can  only  stand  with  comparatives. 
E.g.,  Caesar  was  hurrying  to  the  place  whither  he  had  already  sent  forward 
his  troops,  eo  festinabat  Caesar  qud  iam  copias  suas  praemlserat. 

131.  The  standard  of  comparison  may  also  be  introduced 
by  quam  (than),  in  which  event  it  remains  in  the  same 
case  as  that  which  is  compared  with  it.  E.g., 

The  sun  is  larger  than  the  moon , 

sol  maior  est  quam  luna. 

I  think  that  he  is  more  learned  than  you , 

ilium  doctiorem  esse  quam  te  puto. 

132.  This  is  the  regular  construction  when  the  standard 
of  comparison  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  clause  or  an 
infinitive  mood.  E.g., 

This  is  something  other  than  what  I  thought  (it  was), 

aliud  est  hoc  quam  quod  putabam. 

It  is  better  to  die  nobly  than  to  live  disgracefully , 

melius  est  honeste  morl  quam  turpiter  vivere. 

*Note  1. — Positive  adjectives  with  a  comparative  force  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  quam,  and  also  by  atque  (or,  before  consonants,  ac) ;  e.g., 
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And  another  than  Cato  has  said  it,  quod  alius  quam  (or  atque)  Cato 
dixit.  The  adverbs  pariter,  similiter,  aeque,  simul  (as  soon  as), 
usually  take  ac,  atque.  So  idem  atque,  the  same  as. 

Note  2. — Quam  is  joined  to  the  adverbs  ante,  prius,  post,  postea, 
either  as  one  word  (postquam,  etc.)  or  separately.  See  §  291,  Note  2. 

Note  3. — For  other  constructions  expressing  comparison,  see  §§ 
179,  180. 

Note  4. — After  plus,  minus,  amplius,  followed  by  a  numeral,  quam 
is  omitted;  e.g.,  Two  hundred  and  more  were  slain,  plus  ducenti 
caesi  sunt. 

Note  5. — Observe  :  Quicker  than  I  hoped,  spe  mea  celerius;  Quicker 
than  any  one  expected,  spe  omnium  celerius;  More  than  right,  plus 
iusto ;  It  was  done  almost  before  it  was  mentioned,  prope  celerius  dicto 
factum  est. 

Note  6. — Maid  (I  prefer)  takes  quam;  e.g.,  I  preferred  to  go 
away  rather  than  to  stay,  abire  quam  manere  malui. 


Quality  and  Material. 

133.  Neither  the  genitive  of  quality  nor  the  ablative  of 

quality  (or  description)  can  stand  without  an  epithet.  E.g., 

A  boy  of  noble  mien, 

ingenui  vultus  puer. 

A  man  of  advanced  age, 

vir  prdvecta  aetate. 

Note. — The  difference  between  the  genitive  and  ablative  of  quality 
is  that  the  former  usually  expresses  more  fixed  and  permanent 
qualities,  the  latter  incidental  and  minor  characteristics ;  e.g.,  A 
man  of  shabby  garb,  but  of  most  firm  character,  vir  sordida  veste, 
idem  ingenii  constantissimi. 

134.  The  genitive  of  material  denotes  that  of  which  a 
thing  consists,  or  its  material  or  hind;  the  ablative  of 
material  requires  the  preposition  ex  in  classical  prose.  E.g., 

A  squadron  of  three  hundred  horse, 

ala  trecentorum  equitum. 

A  heap  of  corn, 

acervus  frumenti. 

We  consist  of  mind  and  body, 

ex  animo  constamus  et  corpore, 
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CHAPTER  VI.— VARIOUS  RELATIONS  EXPRESSED 

BY  CASES. 


Relations  Expressed  by  the  Accusative. 

The  accusative  is  the  case  of  the  direct  object,  of  the 
goal  of  motion,  and  of  extent. 

For  the  accusative  of  the  direct  object,  see  §§  30-36,  59. 

For  the  accusative  of  the  goal  of  motion,  see  §§  97, 
112-115. 

For  the  accusative  of  space  and  time  (extent),  see  §  124. 

The  accusative  follows  many  prepositions  (§  151).  The 
accusative  is  also  used  as  subject  to  the  infinitive;  see 
§§  103  (ii.),  104. 


135.  The  neuter  of  an  interrogative  or  relative  pronoun 
may  stand  as  an  accusative  of  respect,  and  a  similar  con¬ 
struction  is  used  in  poetry  with  other  words  (see  §  59,  Ohs.). 
A’.y., 

Why  (lit.,  as  to  ivhat )  does  he  lecture  me  ? 

quid  ille  me  castigat  ? 

I  was  anxious  because  (lit.,  as  to  the  fact  that)  you  did  not  come, 

quod  non  venisti,  timebam. 

Note  1. — Hence  the  rendering  of  But  if  by  quod  si  (lit.,  as  to 
which,  if  .  .  .),  and  of  What  about  the  fact  that  .  .  .  ?  by  quid, 
quod  ...  1  (with  indicative). 

*Note  2. — To  this  usage  belong  the  phrases,  At  that  time  of  life 
id  aetatis ;  At  that  point  of  time ,  id  temporis ;  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  meam  vicem ;  For  a  great  ( the  most)  part,  bonam  (maximam) 
partem. 
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136.  The  accusative  singular  neuter  of  many  adjectives 
is  used  adverbially.  JE.g., 

In  manly  excellence  he  is  easily  the  first , 

virtute  facile  princeps  est. 

Note. — Hence  the  adverbs  multum,  paulum,  postremum,  potisu- 
mum,  primum,  etc.  Similarly  cetera. 


137.  The  accusative  is  freely  used  in  exclamations.  P.g., 

0  blessed  Rome,  new  horn  when  I  was  consul ! 

0  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  E5mam ! 

*Note  1. — The  infinitive  of  exclamation  (§  296)  is  in  reality  an 
accusative. 

*Note  2. — Ecce,  en  ( lo  /),  take  a  nominative  in  classical  prose  ;  vae 
( woe  !),  ei  (hei)  (alas  /),  take  a  dative;  e.g.,  Look,  here  is  your  letter  ! 

ecce  tuae  litterae  !  Woe  to  the  vanquished !  vae  victis ! 


Relations  Expressed  by  the  Genitive. 

138.  For  the  genitive  as  object,  see  §§  37-40,  69. 

For  the  genitive  of  quality  and  material,  see  §§  133,  134. 

The  genitive,  except  in  the  comparatively  few  instances 
in  which  it  stands  as  object  of  a  verb,  is  adnominal,  «.<?.,  it 
is  to  be  taken  in  close  connection  with  a  substantive,  and 
not  (like  the  other  cases  in  most  of  their  uses)  with  a  verb. 

For  genitive  forms  denoting  price  and  value,  see 
§§  127,  128. 

*Note. — The  use  of  the  genitive  to  denote  that  in  respect  of  which 
an  adjective  is  applicable  (e.g.,  Advanced  in  years,  aevl  maturus; 
Reserved  in  his  hate,  occultus  odh)  is  confined  to  the  poets  and  later 
prose  writers. 

139.  The  genitive  (subjective)  takes  the  place  of  an 
adjective,  possessive  or  other,  when  the  corresponding 
adjective  is  not  in  use.  E.g.,  The  armour  of  Pallas ,  arma 
Palladis ;  but,  My  opinion ,  mea  sententia ;  The  name  of  the 
Romans ,  nomen  Romanum;  A  soldier  of  Pompeius ,  miles 
Pompeianiis. 
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140.  The  subjective  genitive  expresses  the  author  or 
possessor  of  a  thing,  or  the  doer  of  an  action.  E.g., 


Statues  made  by  Polyeletus, 

Polycleti  signa. 

Injuries  done  by  the  citizens , 

iniuriae  clvium. 


Caesar's  gardens , 

Caesaris  hortl. 

A  father's  love , 

amor  patris. 


Note. — In  form  there  is  no  difference  between  the  subjective  and 
the  objective  genitive.  Thus,  iniuriae  clvium  may  mean  either 
‘  ‘  wrongs  done  by  the  citizens  ”  or  “  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
citizens.”  To  determine  whether  a  genitive  case  be  subjective  or 
objective,  the  substantive  upon  which  it  depends  must  be  turned 
into  the  corresponding  active  verb,  and,  according  as  the  context 
requires  the  thing  expressed  in  the  genitive  to  be  the  subject 
or  the  object  of  the  verb  so  obtained,  the  genitive  will  be  subjective 
or  objective.  E.g.,  in  the  sentence,  invasit  hostes  timor  Rdmanorum, 
the  genitive  is  manifestly  objective,  for  the  sentence  implies  hostes 
timebant  Romanos.  But  in  the  sentence,  timor  Romanorum  rem 
perdidit,  the  genitive  is  plainly  subjective,  for  the  sentence  implies 
Romani  timebant. 


141.  The  partitive  genitive  expresses  the  whole  of  which 
the  substantive  on  which  it  depends  is  regarded  as  a 
part;  hence  it  is  also  known  as  the  genitive  of  the 
divided  whole.  E.g., 

A  large  portion  of  mankind ,  Very  many  of  the  Romans , 

magna  pars  hominum.  pluriml  Romanorum. 

Note  1. — It  frequently  depends  upon  an  adjective  used  substan- 
tivally  in  the  neuter  nominative  or  accusative;  e.g.,  Very  little 

prudence ,  minimum  prudentiae. 

Note  2. — It  is  similarly  used  with  pronouns  and  adverbs  of 
quantity ;  e.g. ,  aliquid,  parum,  satis,  etc.  ;  and  even  with  adverbs  of 
place ;  e.g.,  Where  in  the  world  ?  ubi  terrarum  ?  Observe  also,  At 
that  time  of  life,  id  aetatis;  At  that  point  of  time,  id  temporis. 
Cp.  §  135,  Note  2. 

Note  3. — After  such  words  of  quantity,  the  English  abstract  sub¬ 
stantive  is  often  replaced  by  the  genitive  of  an  adjective  of  the  second 
declension  used  substantivally  in  the  neuter  singular;  e.g.,  What 
pleasantness  !  quid  iucundl !  No  meanness,  nihil  sordid!. 

Obs. — But  adj  ectives  of  the  third  declension  always,  and  adjectives 
of  the  second  declension  sometimes  take  the  ordinary  adjectival  con¬ 
struction ;  e.g.,  Nothing  that  was  abject,  nihil  humile  (not  humilis) ; 
No  meanness,  nihil  sordidum. 
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142.  The  predicative  genitive  expressing  the  person  or 
thing  whose  nature,  duty,  or  habit  something  is,  is  merely 
a  use  of  the  subjective  genitive.  E.g., 

It  is  Nature's  task  [duty,  or  habit,  etc.)  to  produce  living  things, 

Naturae  est  animalia  procreare. 

To  pursue  virtue  is  the  part  (habit,  mark,  etc.)  of  a  wise  man, 

sapientis  est  virtutem  sequl. 

*Note. — Analogous  is  the  use  of  the  genitive  of  quality  as  a 
complement  (§  7,  NOTE),  which  is  found  mostly  in  poetry ;  e.g.,  To 
bring  lands  under  one's  sway,  terras  suae  dicionis  facere. 


Relations  Expressed  by  the  Dative. 

For  the  dative  as  object,  see  §§  41-50,  70. 

For  the  dative  of  the  agent,  see  §111. 

The  dative  is  the  case  of  the  person  or  thing  affected  in 
the  remoter  degree. 

143.  The  dative  of  advantage  and  disadvantage,  the 
dative  of  reference,  and  the  ethic  dative  are  each  a  form 
of  the  dative  of  the  person  or  thing  remotely  affected,  i.e., 
of  the  dative  of  the  indirect  object.  E.g., 

Be  rich  to  thyself  (advantage),  poor  to  thy  friends  (disadvantage), 

esto  dives  tibi,  pauper  amicis. 

He  will  be  renowned  in  the  eyes  of  all  (reference), 

ille  clarus  erit  cunctis. 

But  of  a  sudden,  you  know  (ethic) ,  Caninius  comes  to  me  in  the  morning, 

at  tibi  repente  venit  ad  me  Caninius  mane. 

Cbs. — “For,”  meaning  “on  behalf  of,”  “instead  of,”  must  he 
translated  by  the  ablative  with  pr5.  E.g.,  For  (i.e.,  on  behalf  of )  king, 
law,  and  flock,  pr5  rege,  lege,  grege;  Let  us  love  virttie  instead  of  vice, 

virtutem  pro  vitiis  diligamus. 

Note  1. — The  dative  of  advantage,  coupled  with  the  verb  sum, 
represents  the  corresponding  tense  of  the  verb  habeo.  E.g.,  The 
consul  had  an  only  son,  erat  consul!  f  ilius^  unicus  ( =  consul  habebat 
f  ilium  unicum). 

*Note  2. — The  dative  often  stands  for  the  English  genitive  of 
possession.  E.g.,  We  whose  life  is  vigorous,  nos  qulbus  vita  viget; 
He  struck  off'  the  slave's  head,  servo  caput  percussit.  Such  a  usage  is 
common  in  Livy  and  the  poets,  but  not  in  Cicero. 
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*Note  3. — The  ethic  dative  is  limited  to  the  personal  pronouns,  and 
expresses  interest,  affection,  surprise,  or  sarcasm.  Cp.  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  “  He  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet.” 

144.  The  dative  of  the  complement  (§  7,  Note),  also 
called  predicative  dative  or  dative  of  result,  is  joined  to  the 
verbs  sum,  do,  diico,  habed,  verto,  and  a  few  others.  E.g., 

These  forces  tvill  be  a  protection  to  you , 

hae  copiae  vobls  praesidio  erunt. 

He  sent  his  third  line  as  a  support , 

tertiam  aciem  subsidio  misit. 

Gratitude  is  considered  a  burden , 

gratia  oneri  habetur. 

Obs. — With  sum  and  the  passive  of  diicd,  etc.,  the  predicative  dative 
refers  to  the  subject ;  with  the  active  of  duco,  etc.,  to  the  object. 

Note  1. — Such  a  dative  as  is  treated  of  in  §  143  is  usually  found  in 
the  same  clause  with  the  predicative  dative  when  sum  is  the  verb 
used  ;  e.g.,  The  greedy  sea  is  a  destruction  to  sailors,  exitio  est  avidum 
mare  nautis.  Hence  the  name  “double  dative”  is  often  given  to 
this  construction. 

Note  2. — The  predicative  dative  is  always  in  the  singular  number, 
and  has  either  no  attribute  or  one  denoting  quantity  (e.g.,  magnus). 

145.  Purpose  may  be  expressed  by  the  dative  of  the 
work  contemplated,  which  may  be  used  with  substantives 
and  factitive  verbs.  E.g., 

Three  commissioners  for  partitioning  lands  were  appointed, 

tresvirl  agrls  dividendis  creatl  sunt. 

Obs. — The  gerund  (without  a  direct  object)  and  the  gerundive 
(where  the  gerund  would  have  a  direct  object)  are  frequent  in  this 
construction  (§  92). 

Note. — To  this  usage  belong  the  phrases,  To  be  solvent ,  solvendo 
esse  (lit.,  to  be  for  paying) ;  To  sound  a  retreat,  receptui  canere. 

146.  The  dative  must  not  be  used  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  goal  of  motion,  though  it  occasionally  has  this  force  in 
poetry.  E.g., 

He  sends  me  a  letter  (dative  of  advantage), 

mittit  mihi  litteras. 

He  sends  a  letter  to  me  (motion), 

mittit  ad  me  litteras. 

A  shout  goes  up  to  heaven , 

it  clamor  caelo  (Vergil). 
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147.  A  peculiar  idiomatic  assimilation  often  occurs 
(though  not  in  the  best  prose)  in  expressions  of  naming, 
the  proper  name  being  put  in  the  dative  case  in  agreement 
with  the  substantive  denoting  the  person  or  thing  so 
named.  E.g., 

To  this  mountain  was  given  the  name  Poeninus, 

hulc  montl  Poenlno  nomen  inditum  est. 

The  name  of  Egerius  was  given  to  the  bog , 

puero  Egerio  inditum  nomen. 

NOTE. — In  the  best  prose  the  name  is  put  in  the  nominative;  e.g., 
The  name  of  the  spring  is  Arethusa,  font!  nomen  Arethusa  est. 


Relations  Expressed  by  the  Ablative. 

The  ablative  has  three  distinct  usages  : — 

(a)  Local  (§§  120-123),  with  which  may  be  classed  its 

use  to  express  the  time  at  which  or  within 
which  an  action  takes  place  (§  125),  including 
the  ablative  absolute  (§§  82-84),  the  value  at 
which  a  thing  is  held  (§  128),  and  the  part 
concerned  (ablative  of  respect,  §§  99,  148); 

(b)  Instrumental  (§  110),  including  its  use  to  express 

price  (§  127),  degree  of  difference  (§§  129,  130), 
quality  and  material  (§§  133,  134),  manner 
(S  149); 

(c)  Ablative  proper  (ablatus  ==  taken  away),  including 

the  place  from  which  one  goes  (§§  116-119), 
the  standard  from  which  divergence  is  reckoned 
(§  129),  origin  (§  150). 

The  usages  of  the  ablative  as  object  (§§  51-55)  may  be 
classed  as  instrumental,  except  those  denoting  separation 
or  privation,  which  fall  under  the  heading  of  ablative 
proper.  The  ablative  is  also  used  after  some  prepositions. 
See  §§  110,  151. 
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148.  The  ablative  of  respect  is  joined  to  verbs  and 
adjectives.  Eg., 

You  have  gone  wrong  in  the  dates, 

temporibus  errasti. 

Keen  in  wit,  he  is  advanced  in  years, 

ingenio  acer,  annls  provectus  est. 

149.  Manner  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  of  a  sub¬ 
stantive  accompanied  by  the  preposition  cum  or  an  epithet. 

They  treat  for  peace  in  good  faith, 

de  pace  cum  fide  agunt. 

He  entrusted  to  you  the  whole  of  his  property  in  all  good  faith , 

tibi  optima  fide  sua  omnia  concessit. 

Obs.- — The  Latin  ,  preposition  in  h  not  used  with  an  ablative  to 
express  manner.  In  optima  fide  would  not  be  admissible  for  in  all 
good  faith. 

Note  1. — Manner  may  also  be  expressed  by  an  adverb,  and  there¬ 
fore  quickly  may  be  rendered  by  (1)  celeriter,  (2)  cum  celeritate,  (3) 
summa  cum  celeritate,  or  (4)  summa  celeritate;  but  NOT  by  the 
simple  ablative  celeritate. 

Note  2. — A  few  ablatives  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  are  used 
alone  to  express  manner.  The  chief  are  :  by  chance ,  casu ;  by  craft, 
dolo ;  by  chance,  forte ;  rightfully,  iure  ;  wrongfully,  iniuria ;  naturally, 
natura  ;  by  choice ,  sponte  ;  by  force ,  vi. 

150.  An  ablative,  with  or  without  the  preposition  ex  or 
de,  is  used  to  express  origin,  chiefly  with  participles.  E.g., 

One  born  of  Jove  and  Ifaia, 

love  natus  et  Maia. 

Having  become  a  deserter  after  being  an  ambassador, 

transfuga  ex  oratdre  factus. 

Note  1. — The  preposition  is  usually  omitted  when  immediate 
descent  (“  son  of,”  “daughter  of”)  is  implied,  but  not  when  more 
remote  descent  is  in  question. 

*Noi'E  2.--  -The  usual  words  denoting  origin  are — natus  [son  of)\ 
nata  [daughter  of)  ;  ortus  ;  genitus ;  satus  [sprung  from) . 


PREPOSITIONS. 
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151.  The  following  prepositions  are  used  with  the 
ablative  case  : — 


A,  ab,  absque,  abs,  and  de ; 

Coram,  palam,  cum,  ex,  e ; 

Sine,  tenus,  pr5,  and  prae. 

V/ 

In  and  sub  are  followed  by  the  accusative  when  motion 
is  implied,  and  by  the  ablative  to  denote  rest.  E.g.,  Into 
the  garden ,  in  hortum ;  In  the  garden ,  in  hortd  ;  Up  to  the 
wall ,  sub  murum  ;  Under  the  wall ,  sub  muro. 

Subter  takes  the  accusative  (in  poetry  sometimes  the 
ablative)  and  is  not  common. 

Super,  though  regularly  constructed  with  the  accusative, 
is  found  in  poetry  with  the  ablative. 

Tenus  sometimes  takes  the  genitive,  but  not  in  Cicero ; 
it  is  always  placed  after  its  noun. 

All  other  prepositions  are  used  with  the  accusative 
only. 


Note  the  following  phrases  : — 


Near  the  city,  prope  ab  urbe. 

Far  from  the  city,  procul  ab  urbe. 
In  the  front,  in  the  rear,  a  fronte, 
a  tergd. 

Until  late  at  night ,  ad  multam 
noctem. 

Furthermore,  ad  hoc  (haec). 

In  the  day-  {night-)  time,  de  die 

(nocte). 

On  purpose,  de  (ex)  Indus  tria. 
Anew,  de  novo,  de  integro. 

In  a  line  with  ( opposite  to)  the 
bridge,  e  regione  pontis. 

To  the  interest  of  the  state,  e  re- 
publica. 

To  one's  liking,  e  sententia. 


Advantageous,  ex  usu. 

In  this  wise,  to  this  effect,  in  hunc 
modum. 

For  the  day  after  to-morrow ,  iu 
tertium  diem. 

In  turns,  in  vicem. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  per  me. 

Of  itself  {himself,  themselves),  for 
its  own  sake,  per  se. 

Through  grief  (in  negative  sentences 
only),  prae  dolore. 

Such  is  your  affection,  pro  amore 
tuo. 


To  the  best  of  my  power,  with  all  my 
might,  pro  vlribus,  pro  virill 
parte. 

At  nightfall,  sub  noctem. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— PRONOUNS,  CO  MPAR  ATIVES, 

AND  SUPERLATIVES . 

152.  The  personal  pronouns  are  : — (i.)  first  person, 
ego,  nos  ;  (ii.)  second  person,  tu,  v6s;  (iii.)  third  person 
(reflexive),  se.  Is  and  ille,  used  for  the  3rd  person,  are 
respectively  determinative  and  demonstrative,  not  personal, 
pronouns. 

As  a  rule  the  verb-ending  is  considered  sufficient  as  a 
mark  of  person,  the  pronoun  not  being  added  in  the 
nominative  case  except  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  in 
drawing  a  contrast  between  subjects  of  different  persons. 

I  am  going ,  I  for  my  part  did  not  believe  it, 

abed.  non  ego  credidi. 

I  shall  go  to  the  country ,  but  do  you  remain  here , 

ego  rus  Ibo ;  vos  hie  remanete. 

And  in  cases  where  one  predicate  belongs  to  two  or 
more  subjects  in  different  persons,  such  persons  must 
always  be  expressed,  the  first  person  preceding  the  second, 
and  the  second  the  third.  2?.y., 

You  and  I  will  go,  Tullia  and  I  are  well, 

ego  et  tn  Ibimus.  ego  et  Tullia  valemus. 

Note. — The  pronoun  must  always  be  expressed  in  the  accusative  and 
infinitive  construction.  E.g.,  You  knew  you  were  caught,  intellexisti 
te  captum  esse;  I  promise  to  remain,  promittd  me  mansurum  esse. 

153.  The  pronouns  mei,  till,  sul,  are  used  as  objective 
genitives,  never  as  possessives.  Nostrl,  vestrl,  are  always 
objective  ;  nostrum,  vestrum  usually  partitive.  -A.y., 

Forgetful  of  myself ,  Love  for  you, 

immemor  mei.  amor  tui. 

But,  A  friend  of  yours,  amicus  tuiis. 

Hatred  of  you,  Who  of  us  does  not  know  ? 

odium  vestri.  quis  nostrum  nescit  ? 
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Note. — Any  case  or  person  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
the  pronominal  adjective  ipse  in  agreement  with  the  pronoun  expressed 
or  understood.  E.g.,  I  myself  saw,  ipse  vidi,  or  ego  ipse  vidi. 

154.  (i)  The  reflexives  myself,  yourself,  etc.,  are  expressed 
by  the  oblique  cases  of  ego  (nos),  tu  (vos). 

But  for  the  3rd  person,  whether  singular  or  plural, 
must  be  used  se,  sese  (accusative) ;  sul  (genitive) ;  sibi 
(dative) ;  se,  sese  (ablative).  And  these,  being  reflexive, 
can  refer  to  the  subject  only.  E.g., 

Libo  committed  suicide, 

Lib5  sibi  mortem  conscivit  (lit.,  inflicted  death  upon  himself). 

The  Germans,  with  a  view  to  excusing  themselves ,  sent  envoys  to 
Caesar, 

German!  legatos  ad  Caesarem  miserunt  sul  purgandi  causa. 

Note. — A  gerundive  constructed  with  mei,  tin,  nostri,  vestri,  or  sul, 
is  always  genitive  singular  neuter,  these  forms  being  in  origin  the 
genitive  singular  neuter  of  the  corresponding  possessive  adjectives. 
But  with  the  forms  se  (sese)  and  sibi  the  gerundive  will  be  singular 
or  plural  according  to  the  number  of  the  subject  to  which  the  reflexive 
refers. 

For  the  reflexive  pronouns  in  the  accusative  and  infinitive  con¬ 
struction,  see  §  104,  Note  3. 

(ii)  Reciprocal  action  is  expressed  by  inter  with 
the  pronouns  nos,  vos,  se ;  or  by  a  double  use  of  alius  or 
alter  (the  latter  being  used  when  only  two  persons  are 
referred  to)  as  in  the  examples  below  : — 

Sometimes  they  looked  stealthily  at  one  another , 

furtim  nonnumquam  inter  se  aspiciebant. 

You  linger,  waiting  for  one  another, 

alius  alium  exspectantes  cunctamini. 

We  saw  each  other  unexpectedly, 

alter  alterum  necopinato  videbamus. 

Note. — Alius  repeated  in  a  different  case  also  expresses  the  English 
“  different”  or  “  various.”  E.g.,  The  various  legions  were  resisting  the 
enemy  at  different  points,  legiones  aliae  alia  in  parte  hostibus  resistebant 
(lit.,  some  at  one  point,  others  at  another).  In  a  similar  sense  alius  may 
be  joined  with  one  of  its  derivative  adverbs,  alias,  at  another  time', 
alibi,  elsewhere ;  alio,  in  another  direction ;  aliter,  in  another  way ; 
aliunde,  from  another  quarter.  E.g.,  Their  modes  of  life  are  different, 
alius  alio  more  vivunt  (lit,,  they  live,  one  in  one  way,  another  in  another). 
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155.  The  possessive  adjectives  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
persons  singular  and  plural  are  meus,  tilus,  noster,  vester. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  3rd  person  the  genitive  case  of 
is  or  of  ille  is  used. 

I  saw  his  {her,  their — maso.  and  fern.)  father, 

patrem  eius  or  illius  (eorum,  earum,  or  ill5rum,  illarum)  vidi. 


156.  But  if  the  possessor  is  also  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  the  possessive  adjective  situs  must  be  used.  E.g., 

He  saw  his  {own)  father, 

patrem  suum  vldit. 

Note  1. — Suiis  is  sometimes  used  in  the  nominative,  in  agreement 
with  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  it  then  refers  to  some  other 
substantive,  usually  the  direct  object.  E.g.,  His  fellow -citizens 
banished  Hannibal,  Hannibalem  sin  elves  e  civitate  eiecerunt. 

Note  2. — Sul  (alone)  is  often  used  to  denote  one's  friends,  followers, 
party,  etc.  So  sua,  one's  property. 

Obs. — It  is  seldom  necessary  to  express  in  Latin  the  English 
possessives,  unless  (1)  there  are  several  persons  referred  to  in  the 
sentence  so  as  to  cause  ambiguity,  or  (2)  there  is  a  stress  upon  the 
possessive.  E.g.,  It  was  by  my  advice  that  you  did  this,  meo  consilio 
haec  fecistl;  Both  Caesar  and  I  desire  your  friendship,  et  ego  et 
Caesar  vestram  amicitiam  cupimus ;  I  am  going  {to  my)  home,  domum 
eo;  You  drew  your  sword  from  its  scabbard,  gladium  e  vagina  eripuisti. 

157.  The  demonstrative  adjectives  and  pronouns  are — 
(i.)  This  {near  me,  the  speaker)  =  hie  (haec,  hdc) ;  (ii.)  That 
one  {near  you),  That  of  yours  (sometimes  contemptuous), 
The  aforesaid,  or  That  one  there  —  iste  (ista,  istud);  (iii.) 
That  {yonder)  —  ille  (ilia,  illud). 

*  Obs . — By  speakers  in  the  law-courts  hie  is  often  used  for  my  client , 
ille  (and  sometimes  iste)  for  my  opponent. 

158.  Hie  .  .  .  hie,  ille  .  .  .  ille,  are  used  for  ‘  *  the  one  .  .  . 

the  other  f  u  one  .  .  .  another E.g., 

One  is  grumbling ,  another  is  glad, 

hie  queritur,  hie  {or  ille)  gaudet. 

One  party  wish  nothing,  another  wish  everything ,  to  be  changed, 

illl  nihil,  hi  omnia  mutari  cupiunt. 
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159.  The  latter  ...  the  former  —  hie  .  .  .  ille  (hi 
.  .  .  illl),  hie  usually  referring1  to  the  nearer,  ille  to  the 
more  remote  of  the  persons  mentioned.  T.g,, 

Dead  are  Cato  and  Pompeius,  the  former  having  perished  by  a 
voluntary  death ,  the  latter  by  an  assassin's  treachery. 

mortiil  sunt  Cato  et  Pompeius,  ille  voluntaria  morte,  hie 
sicarii  fraude  absumptus. 

160.  The  determinative  adjectives  and  pronouns  are — 
(i.)  He  {she,  it)  =  is  (ea,  id) ;  (ii.)  The  same  one  —  idem 
(eadem,  Idem) ;  (iii.)  Self  =  ipse  (ipsa,  ipsum). 

Note  1. — “  The  same  as”  is  expressed  by  idem  qui,  or  by  idem  ac. 
E.g.,  The  same  man  as  I  saw,  idem  ac  vidi,  or  idem  quern  vidi. 

Note  2. — Is  (ea,  id)  is  used  as  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  3rd 
person  (see  §  152)  ;  and  in  the  genitive  case  as  the  corresponding  pos¬ 
sessive  adjective  (see  §  155). 

161.  Is  (ea,  id),  expressed  or  understood,  is  the  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  relative  qui  (quae,  quod).  TJ.g., 

The  man,  whom  you  see,  is  Icing, 

(is)  vir,  quern  vides,  rex  est, 

I  mean  that  city  upon  which  you  have  brought  war, 

earn  dico  urbem,  cui  helium  intulisti. 

Note. — Qui  (quae,  quod)  followed  by  the  subjunctive  mood  after 
the  antecedent  is  (ea,  id)  implies  “  of  such  sort  as,”  etc.  (see  §  284). 
E.g.,  You  are  the  sort  of  man  they  detest,  is  tu  es  quern  oderint; 
1  am  not  the  ( sort  of)  man  to  do  it,  non  ego  is  sum  qui  faciam. 

162.  Ipse  (ipsa,  ipsum),  “self”  (adjectival),  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  “  self  ”  in  the  reflexive  sense.  TJ.g., 

I  will  do  that  myself  (adjectival),  I  am  defending  myself  (reflexive). 

id  ipse  faciam.  me  tueor. 

*  Note  1. — But  ipse  may  be  coupled,  as  an  adjective,  with  any  case 
of  either  the  personal  or  the  reflexive  pronouns,  and  with  nouns ; 
it  thus  often  represents  an  English  periphrasis,  such  as  “in  person,” 
“of  his  own  accord,”  “with  my  own  eyes,”  etc.  The  consul  was 
there  in  person  =  ipse  aderat  consul.  For  my  own  part  I  gave  300 
sesterces  =  ipse  trecentos  nummos  largitiis  sum.  With  my  own  ears  I 
heard ,  and  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  it  —  ipse  audivi,  ipse  vidi. 

*  Note  2. — Ipse  throws  emphasis  on  the  word  with  which  it  agrees  ; 
e.g.,  It  is  yourself,  not  others,  that  you  have  conquered  —  te  ipsum  vicisti ; 
You  have  been  conquered  by  yourself,  not  by  others  —  te  ipse  vicisti. 
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163.  Ipse  may  also  stand  in  the  genitive  case  imme¬ 
diately  after  any  possessive  adjective;  it  then  agrees  in 
number  and  gender  with  the  personal  pronoun  understood 
in  the  possessive  adjective.  E.g., 

By  my  own  efforts, 

mea  ipsius  opera  (ipsius  agreeing  with  mel,  genitive  singular, 
understood  in  mea). 

They  hill  their  own  children , 

suds  ipsorum  liberos  trucidant  (ipsorum  agreeing  with  sui, 
genitive  plural,  understood  in  suos). 

*Note  1. — Exactly  similar  is  the  use  of  unius  (genitive  of  unus)  with 
possessives  ;  e.g.,  By  my  services  alone  was  the  state  preserved,  meo  uniiis 
beneficio  servata  est  res  publica. 

*Note  2. —  The  same  construction  is  admissible  with  attributive 
adjectives  and  appositive  nouns  of  any  kind,  but  is  rarer.  E.g., 
The  authority  of  us  senators ,  nostra  senatorum  auctorltas.  By  the  gift 
of  you,  our  excellent  consul ,  tuo  optima  consulis  munere. 

164.  The  relative  pronouns  are  qul  (quae,  quod),  who 
( which );  qulcumque  (quae-,  quodcumque)  and  quisquis 
(quidquid),  who-  {which-)  ever.  E.g., 

Whatever  were  the  acquirements  of  Marcus  Piso,  they  were  the 
result  of  education , 

M.  Piso  quidquid  habuit,  habuit  ex  disciplina. 

Everything  is  happy  which  lachs  nothing  and  which  is  perfect  of 
its  kind, 

omne  beatum  est  cui  nihil  deest  et  quod  in  suo  genere 
expletum  est. 

Obs. — Qul  and  qulcumque  are  also  adjectives.  Quisquis  is  not  used 
as  an  adjective  in  classical  Latin. 


165.  Every  relative  pronoun  or  adjective  has  its  cor¬ 
responding  antecedent  demonstrative,  which  is  not 
necessarily  expressed,  but  may  be  understood.  The 
antecedent  and  relative  in  such  cases  constitute  a  pair  of 


correlatives.  Such  are — 

(Re,  that)  .  .  .  tvho  ...  =  is  . qui 

Such  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  =  talis . qualis 

As  great  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  =  tantus  . quantus 

As  many  ...  as  =  tot . quot  (indeclinable). 
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And,  similarly,  the  correlative  adverbs: — 

=  eo  .  ...  quo 

=  eo  modd  ......  quomodo 


Thither  .  .  .  whither  .  .  . 

In  the  way  in  .  .  .  which  ; 
just  as 

Of  the  sort  ...  of  which  ; 
such  as 

As  .  .  .  as  .  .  . 

(Then)  .  .  .  xchen  .  . 

(There)  .  .  .  where  .  .  . 
(Thence)  .  .  .  whence  .  .  . 

By  as  much  ...  as  . 

To  such  a  degree  .  .  .  that  .  .  . 
In  such  a  way  .  .  .  that  .  .  , 
So  much  ...  that .  .  . 

As  often  ...  as  ..  . 


=  eiusmodl . .  . 

.  . .  cuiusmodi 

—  tarn . 

. . .  quam 

—  turn . 

. . .  cum 

-  ibi  . 

.  . .  ubi 

—  inde  . 

. . .  unde 

—  ed  . 

.  . .  quo 

tanto  . 

. . .  quanto 

—  adeo  . 

-  ita  . 

—  tarn . 

—  totiens  . .  . 

Note  1. — Tot  .  .  .  quot  are  indeclinable  adjectives,  and  may  be 
joined  with  any  case;  e.g'.,  (There  are)  as  many  opinions  as  men ,  quot 
homines,  tot  sententiae. 

Note  2. — Qualls,  quantus  of  course  follow  the  rules  of  relative 
concord  (see  §  16).  He  is  just  such  a  man  as  I  always  wished  for  = 

tails  est  qualem  semper  optabam. 


On  eo  .  .  .  qu5,  tanto  .  .  ,  quanto,  see  §  130,  Note  1. 

Note  3. — When  placed  in  the  reverse  order  cum  .  .  .  turn  .  .  .  serve 
as  a  rendering  of  Both  .  .  .  and  especially  ...  or  some  such  expression ; 
e.g.,  He  was  forming  plans  that  were  hurtful  not  only  to  his  country,  hut 
also  especially  so  to  himself ,  consilia  cum  patriae  turn  sibi  lnimica 
capiebat. 


166.  The  interrogative  pronoun  is  quis,  quae,  quid, 

asking  the  question  Who  ?  Which  ?  or  What  ?  But,  if  the 
interrogative  be  coupled  adjectivally  with  a  substantive, 
the  interrogative  adjective,  identical  in  form  with  the 
relative  pronoun  (qul,  quae,  quod),  is  regularly  used.  E.g. 

Who  is  it  ?  What  is  the  colour  of  his  dress  ? 

quis  est  1  qul  color  vestltus  ? 

*Note  1. — This  rule  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  adjectival 
and  pronominal  forms  does  not  hold  good  in  poetry. 
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*Note  2. — Quisnam  (pronoun)  asks  a  question  with  emphasis  ;  e.g., 
Who  in  the  world  is  afraid  of  this  ?  quisnam  haec  metuit  ? 

Note  3. — There  is  also  an  interrogative  adjective  cuias  (genitive 
cuiatis),  of  what  country?  E.g.,  Who  and  whence  are  you?  quis  et 
cuias  es  ? 


167.  The  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  mentioned  in 
§165  are  also  interrogatives,  except  cum. 

What  manner  of  laws  are  those  ?  Sow  are  you  ? 

quales  istae  leges  ?  ut  vales  1 

Note. — For  When?  use  quandol  never  cum  (relative  only).  For 
Sow  ?  use  ut  1  quomodo  \  or  quo  pacts  ? 

For  the  interrogative  particles,  etc.,  see  §§  223,  224. 

168.  The  indefinite  pronoun  quis,  qua,  quid  (plural, 
qui,  quae,  qua),  is  used  after  ne,  si,  nisi,  num,  and  means 
any  one ,  any.  The  adjectival  forms  are  qui,  qua,  quod, 
any.  E.g., 

I  ashed  whether  any  one  had  come, 

rogavi  num  quis  venisset. 

Take  care  that  no  woman  knows  it, 

fac  ne  qua  femina  sciat. 

Note. — In  direct  questions  ecquis  (no  feminine),  ecquid  (pro¬ 
nominal)  or  ecqui,  ecqua  (ecquae),  ecquod  (adjectival)  may  he  used ; 
e.g.,  Does  he  want  anything  ?  ecquid  vult  1 

169.  Aliquis  (no  special  feminine  form  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive  singular),  aliquid  (adjectival  aliqui,  -qua,  -quod) 
is  used  to  denote  some  one ,  some ,  as  opposed  to  no  one , 
none.  E.g., 

If  some  one  does  come, 

si  venit  aliquis. 

*Note  1. — The  use  of  aliquis  with  the  future-perfect  is  notice¬ 
able;  e.g.,  Some  one  may  say,  dixerit  aliquis;  see  §  205. 

Note  2. — Aliquis  is  often  constructed  in  the  neuter  with  a 
dependent  genitive,  according  to  §  141,  NOTE  3;  e.g.,  Some  elegance, 

aliquid  lep6ris. 
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170.  Quldam  {a  certain  one ,  or  merely  a)  is  either  an 
adjective  or  a  pronoun  in  the  masculine  and  feminine.  In 
the  neuter  it  has  distinctive  forms  :  quiddam  is  pronominal, 
quoddam  adjectival. 

Qulvis  and  qullibet  {any  one  you  like)  similarly  have  two 
forms  in  the  neuter.  The  English  any  and  any  one ,  when 
they  apply  to  each  individual  in  turn  in  a  class  of  persons 
or  things,  must  be  rendered  by  one  or  other  of  these  two 
words.  E.g., 

A  certain  man  said ,  or  A  ( certain )  ’philosopher  said, 

dixit  quldam,  or  dixit  philosophies  quldam. 

Follow  any  one  you  please,  provided  you  follow  some  one, 

quemlibet  sequere,  modo  aliquem. 

He  determined  anyhow  to  finish  what  he  had  begun, 

statuit  quovis  modo  inceptum  perficere. 

Obs. — The  above  applies  only  to  any  and  any  one  as  used  in  positive 
sentences.  For  the  rendering  of  these  words  in  negative  sentences, 
see  §§  171,  172. 

171.  Quisquam  {any  one)  is  used  as  a  pronoun,  but  only 
with  a  negative  or  in  expressions  implying  negation,  or 
after  comparatives.  E.g., 

And  no  one  saw  it, 

nec  quisquam  illud  vidit. 

Scarcely  any  one  survived, 

vix  quisquam  siipererat. 

He  was  braver  than  any  of  the  rest , 

fortior  erat  quam  ceterorum  quisquam. 

Obs. — Quisquam  is  used  also  in  questions  which  are  in  effect 
negations  ;  e.g.,  Fid  any  one  ever  hear  of  this  ?  {—  No  one  ever  heard 

of  this) ,  h5c  quisquam  audivit  ? 


172.  TJllus  {any)  is  an  adjective,  and  is  generally  used  in 
the  same  kind  of  sentences  as  quisquam. 

Note. — Some,  a  few  —  non  null!  ;  absolutely  every  one  =  nulliis  n5n. 
So  sometimes  =  non  numquam,  always  —  numquam  non  ;  in  some  places 

—  n5n  nusquam,  everywhere  =  nusquam  non. 
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173.  The  rendering  of  the  English  words  some  and 
any  into  Latin  is  exceedingly  perplexing,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  meanings  conveyed  by  them.  The  following  are 
typical  examples  : — 

Some  are  foolish,  others  wise ,  alii  stultl,  sapientes  sunt  alii. 
Some  (i.e.  one  party)  are  glad,  others  (i.e.,  another  party)  are  sad ; 
some  (i.e.,  not  a  few  others)  feel  neither  sorrow  nor  delight, 

hi  gaudent,  ill!  dolent ;  nonnulll  nec  dolorem  nec  gaudium 
sentiunt. 

Bring  me  some  (-thing  of)  hope,  after  mihi  aliquid  solatil. 

Some  (i.e.,  certain)  Greehs  from  Athens  are  here,  adsunt  Graeci 
quldam  ex  Athenls. 

I  have  (some)  friends  whom  I  ought  to  see,  amlc5s  habeo  quds 
vlsere  debeo. 

It  is  somebody'1  s  business  to  go  (\  229),  nescio  cuius  est  Ire. 

Any  one  can  do  this,  haec  qullibet  facere  potest. 

Scarce  any  hope  remains,  vix  ulla  spes  restat. 

This  is  pleasing  to  scarcely  a  single  man,  vix  uni  quidem  est  h5c 
gratum. 

There  is  not  any  one  (no  one)  here,  nemo  adest. 

Do  you,  want  anything  ?  numquid  (or  ecquid)  vis  1 

Does  any  one  believe  this  fellow  ?  numquis  (or  ecquis)  hulc  credit  1 

I  will  not  do  this  for  anything,  hoc  nulld  pretio  faciam. 

Any  knowledge  is  better  than  not  to  know  anything  at  all, 
melius  est  quidlibet  sapientiae  quam  nil  sapere. 


174.  In  addition  to  loth  together ,  ambo,  and  two,  duo, 
the  following  refer  either  to  two  objects  or  to  one  of  two  : — 
the  one  . . .  the  other  or  the  second  (of  two),  alter ;  neither ,  neuter; 
which  of  the  two  Q  uter  ?  each  (of  the  two),  iiterque ;  the  one 
or  the  other ,  one  of  the  two,  alteruter ;  which  of  the  two  you 
■please,  utervls,  uterlibet ;  whichever  of  the  two ,  utercumque. 

*Note  1. — Each,  of  any  larger  number,  is  quisque,  quaeque,  quod- 
que  (with  the  form  quidque  pronominal  only),  which  is  constructed 
usually  in  the  singular  even  when  in  sense  belonging  to  a  plural  noun ; 
e.g.,  The  soldiers  began  to  desire  each  his  own  safety,  mllites  suam  quis¬ 
que  salutem  cupiebant.  When  there  is  no  noun  expressed,  unusquis- 
que  must  he  used:  e.g.,  Every  man  of  us  understands  this,  unusquis- 
que  nostrum  h5c  intellegit.  In  this  example,  nos  omnes  hoc 
intellegimus  would  be  equally  correct,  but  less  emphatic. 
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♦Note  2. — When  quisque  is  combined  with  the  reflexive  pos¬ 
sessive  suus,  the  invariable  order  is  sua  quisque,  suos  quisque,  etc.  ; 
e  g.,  It  is  his  own  sin  that  harasses  a  man,  sua  quemque  fraus  vexat. 
Similarly  after  a  superlative  (§  176). 

175.  These  words  are  all  adjectives,  and  therefore 
depend  for  their  case,  etc.,  upon  the  substantive  to  which 
they  belong.  The  of  which  is  used  to  translate  them  into 
English  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  genitive  sign.  E.g., 

I  know  neither  of  the  [two)  daughters , 

neutram  filiam  novi. 

One  of  the  {two)  consuls  fled,  the  other  stood  his  ground, 

fugit  alter  consul,  alter  restitit. 

♦Note  1. — But  when  joined  to  pronouns  the  words  neuter,  uterque, 
uter,  and  alter  become  pronouns,  and  require  the  partitive  genitive  ; 
e.g.,  Each  of  us,  uterque  nostrum. 

♦Note  2. — In  the  plural  uterque  and  similar  words  commonly  refer 
to  two  parties,  sets,  or  classes  ;  e.g.,  Both  sides  took  cruel  advantage  of 
their  victory,  utrlque  victoriam  crudeliter  exercebant. 

176.  Joined  with  a  superlative,  quisque  in  the  singular 
is  equivalent  to  all  (plural),  the  whole  number  being 
treated  less  as  a  collective  body  than  as  a  number  of 
units.  E.g., 

With  us  at.  least  all  the  best  men  agree, 

nobis  quidem  optimus  quisque  assentitur. 


177.  Such  superlative  phrases  as  “  as  great  as  possible,” 
“as  good  as  possible,”  and  the  corresponding  adverbials, 
“as  greatly  (well)  as  possible,”  are  expressed  in  Latin 
by  prefixing  quam  to  the  adjective  or  adverb  in  the 
superlative.  E.g., 

He  is  collecting  as  large  forces  as  possible, 

quam  maximas  comparat  copias. 

He  will  be  here  as  speedily  as  possible, 

quam  celerrime  aderit. 

Note  1. — In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  verb  possum 
with  an  infinitive  ;  the  former  is  often  expressed.  E.g.,  He  managed 
Lat.  Comp.  5 
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the  matter  as  icell  as  possible,  quam  optime  poterat  rem  administrabat 
(understand  administrare  with  poterat). 

*Note  2. — Similarly,  quam  qui  (quae,  quod,  etc.)  joined  with  a 
superlative  express  the  highest  possible  degree  ;  e.g.,  I  am  as  true  a 
friend  to  my  country  as  any  man ,  tarn  sum  amicus  rei  publicae  quam  qui 
maxime  (lit.  as  he  who  is  most ) . 


178.  The  comparative  is  frequently  used  to  express 
that  a  certain  quality  is  present  to  an  excessive  or  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  expressed 
quam-clause,  the  object  of  the  comparison  being  under¬ 
stood.  Eg., 

That  speech  of  yours  is  too  prolix , 

uberior  est  ista  oratio. 

Old  age  is  by  nature  rather  talkative , 

loquacior  est  natura  senectus. 

*Note. — Quam  pro,  quam  ad,  may  occasionally  express  lack  of 
due  proportion ;  e.g.,  Men  pay  him  more  honour  than  he  deserves,  ilium 
plus  quam  pro  dignitate  colunt.  Similarly  quam  ut  and  quam  qui, 
with  the  subjunctive;  e.g.,  The  statues  are  too  stiff  to  be  accurate 
representations,  signa  rigidiora  sunt  quam  ut  imitentur  veritatem. 

179.  Magis  signifies  excess  of  a  quality ;  plus  excess  in 
quantity.  Both  may  stand  with  verbs,  but  the  latter 
cannot  qualify  adjectives  or  adverbs  as  magis  does.  E.g., 

The  wise  man  seems  rather  enduring  than  fortunate ,  and  attains  more 
praise  than  happiness, 

sapiens  magis  fortis  esse  quam  fortunatus  videtur,  et  plus 
laudis  quam  felicitatis  consequitur. 

*Note. — Potius  (=  rather )  is  used  with  verbs  or  adjectives  to 
qualify  another  statement ;  e.g.,  He  is  lucky ,  or  rather ,  clever , 

fortunatus  est  vel  potius  callidus ;  His  speech  prevails  rather  than 
convinces,  vincit  oratio  potius  quam  convincit. 


180.  The  excess  of  one  quality  over  another  may  be 
denoted  by  magis  .  .  .  quam  (as  above)  or  by  two 
comparatives.  E.g., 

The  triumph  was  more  brilliant  than  popular, 

triumphus  clarior  quam  gratior  fuit, 
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CHAPTER  IX.— NUMERALS ;  THE  CALENDAR; 

MONEY. 

181.  Cardinal  numerals  answer  the  question  Sow 
many?  (Qubt?).  All  but  milia  {thousands)  are  adjectives, 
and  all  are  indeclinable  with  the  exception  of  unus  ;  duo  ; 
tres  ;  the  hundreds  from  200  to  900  ;  and  milia.  E.g., 

How  many  are  the  enemy  ?  Twenty  ;  at  least  I  saw  only  twenty , 

quot  sunt  hostes  1  Viginti :  equidem  vlgintl  tantum  vidi. 

Obs. — In  this  example  vlgintl  is  nominative  in  the  first  instance, 
accusative  in  the  second. 

Note  1. — Unus  may  he  used  in  the  plural  with  nouns  which  have 
no  singular  form  in  the  same  sense:  e.g.,  One  camp,  una  castra;  A 
single  letter  (i.e.,  epistle),  unae  litterae.  Also  when  meaning  simply 
only  or  alone  it  has  a  plural ;  e.g. ,  The  Volscians  alone  continued  loyal, 

uni  Volsci  in  fide  manserunt. 

♦Note  2. — The  plural  is  also  found  in  the  phrase  uni  et  alter!,  one 
or  two  groups  or  parties.  (See  §  175,  Note  2.) 

182.  Mille,  in  the  singular,  is  an  adjective  and  inde¬ 
clinable;  milia,  plural,  is  a  substantive,  and  is  fully 
declined.  E.g., 

A  thousand  men ,  Four  thousand  men , 

mille  homines.  quattiior  milia  hominum. 

Note  1. — When  milia  is  compounded  with  other  numerals,  the 
substantive  is  genitive  only  if  it  precedes  or  immediately  follows  milia. 
E.g.,  3,500  infantry  were  slain ,  peditum  (or  pedites)  tria  milia  quin- 
genti  interfecti  sunt,  or  tria  milia  peditum  et  quingenti  inter- 
fecti  sunt,  or  tria  milia  quingenti  pedites  interfecti  sunt. 

♦Note  2. — Mille  is  occasionally  found  used  as  a  noun.  E.g.,  He 
pitches  his  camp  a  mile  from  Fidenae  (lit.,  at  a  thousand  of  paces) ,  castra  a 
Fidenis  mille  passuum  ponit;  hut  this  construction  is  not  to  he 
imitated. 

183.  In  compound  numbers  between  20  and  100,  the 
larger  number  usually  precedes  the  smaller  without  et; 
and  similarly  in  those  from  101  upwards,  except  that  et 
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may  be  inserted  if  there  are  only  two  numbers.  In 
numbers  between  20  and  100,  the  smaller  with  et  may 
precede  the  larger.  E.g., 

25  =  viginti  quinque  or  quinque  et  viginti. 

105  =  centum  quinque  or  centum  et  quinque. 

Obs. — In  compound  numbers,  unus  agrees  with  the  noun  in  gender 
and  case,  but  remains  singular.  E.g.,  He  sold  21  cows ,  unam  et 
viginti  vaccas  vendidit. 

NOTE  1. — To  express  1,000,000  and  upwards,  it  is  usual  to  employ 
the  numeral  adverbs.  E.g .,  Vicies  centum  (or  centena)  milia=  100,000 
x  20  =  2,000,000  ;  decies  centum  (or  centena)  milia  quadraginta 
tria  milia  triginta  sex  =  1,043,036. 

Obs. — After  decies,  centum  (or  centena)  milia  is  often  omitted,  so 
that  decies  stands  for  1,000,000. 

Note  2. — For  numerals  in  expressions  of  comparison,  see  §  132, 
Notes  3,  4. 

184.  Ordinal  numerals  answer  the  question,  7 Thick  in 
order?  (Q,u6tus?)  They  are  all  adj ectives.  E.g., 

What  time  is  it  ?  The  tenth  hour. 

quota  est  hora  1  Decima. 

Note. — Prior  and  alter  are  properly  used  of  the  first  and  second  of 
two  only ;  primus  and  secundus  of  the  first  and  second  of  a  larger 
number.  (Note  that  secundus  also  means  favourable ,  and  that 
secundum  is  a  preposition  meaning  next  after  or  according  to.) 

185.  Compound  ordinal  numbers  follow  the  rule  of 

cardinals  (§  183).  E.g., 

In  the  year  1892, 

anno  millesimd  octingentes  mo  nonagesimd  alterd. 

186.  The  distributive  numerals  answer  the  question, 

Sow  many  each?  (Quotenl?)  They  are  all  adjectives, 
and  in  prose  are  used  in  the  plural  only.  E.g ., 

He  gave  a  denarius  apiece  to  each , 

singulos  singulis  denarids  dedit. 

Ten  centurions  are  flogging  each  company  of  sixty  men, 

deni  centuriones  sexagends  verberant. 

Each  centurion  is  flogging  six  soldiers, 

senos  milites  centuriones  verberant. 
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*Note  1.- — Distributive  numerals  are  used  only  when  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  identity  of  number  or  amount  in  the  case  of  each  person 
concerned.  Otherwise  quisque,  unusquisque,  uterque  (see  §§  174, 
175)  must  be  used.  E.g.,  Iuvenes  singuli  singulos  interfecerunt 
hostes,  means  that  Every  one  of  the  youths  slew  one  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
Interfecit  iuvenis  quisque  hostes,  means  simply  that  Each  youth  took 
part  in  killing  the  enemies ,  without  asserting  how  many  each  killed. 

Obs. — Here  may  be  added  the  use  of  the  double  alius  to  express 
indefinite  reciprocity.  E.g.,  One  man  terrified  one ,  another  another , 
alius  alium  terrebat ;  They  run  away ,  one  to  one  place,  another  to 
another,  alius  alio  (adv.)  discurrunt,  i.e.,  each  runs  in  a  different 
direction. 


187.  With,  substantives  which  have  no  singular,  or 
which  have  no  singular  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  the 
plural,  the  distributive  numerals  must  be  used  in  place 
of  the  cardinal,  E.g., 

Two  camps, 

bina  castra  {not  duo). 

Note  1. — But  the  cardinal  is  used  in  the  case  of  uniis  (see  §  181, 
Note  1).  In  this  usage  the  form  trini  (not  ternl)  is  employed. 

*Note  2. — The  poets  extend  this  use  of  the  distributives  to  other 
words,  but  particularly  in  reference  to  things  taken  in  pairs  or  sets. 
E.g.,  Brandishing  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  spears,  bina  manu  crispans 
hastilia. 

Obs. —  One  letter,  unae  litterae,  or  una  epistola. 

Two  letters,  binae  litterae,  or  duae  epistolae. 

Three  letters,  trinae  litterae,  or  tres  epistolae. 

188.  The  numeral  adverbs  answer  the  question,  Sow 
many  times  ?  (Quoties  ?)  With  the  exception  of  semel, 
bis,  ter,  and  quater,  all  end  in  -ies  (-iens).  E.g., 

And  I  said  it  not  twice  only,  but  twenty  times, 

quod  non  bis  tantum  sed  vlcies  dixi. 

*Note. — In  expressions  of  multiplication  these  adverbs  require  to 
be  joined  with  the  distributive  numerals.  E.g.,  Three  times  five  are 
fifteen,  ter  quina  quindecim  sunt. 

*Obs. — Sescenti,  sescenties,  mille,  milies,  are  used  to  signify  any 
indefinitely  great  number,  as  in  English  a  thousand.  E.g.,  I  said  it  a 
thousand  times,  or  ever  so  many  times,  or  again  and  again ,  sescenties 
hdc  dixi. 
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The  Calendar, 

189.  Tlie  Koman  month  had  three  chief  days,  and  the 
remaining  days  were  expressed  by  counting  forward  to  the 
chief  day  next  following. 

The  three  chief  days  were  the  Kalends  (Kalendae),  the 
Nones  (Nonae),  and  the  Ides  (Idus). 

The  Kalends  were  the  1st  day  of  the  month. 

The  Nones  and  Ides  were  respectively  the  5th  and  13th 
days,  except  in  the  case  of  March,  May,  J uly,  and  October, 
when  they  fell  upon  the  7th  and  15th  days  respectively. 

The  months  were  denoted  by  adjectives :  Ianharius, 
Februarius,  Martins,  Aprilis,  Mains,  Ihnihs,  Quintllis  ( or 
Qninctllis),  Sextllis,  September,  October,  November, 
December. 

Obs. — Of  the  above  adjectives  denoting  the  months,  those  ending 
in  -us  are  declined  like  bonus,  those  in  -er  like  acer,  those  in  -is  like 
tristis. 

The  ablative  of  Kalendae,  Nonae,  and  Idhs  is  used  to 
denote  time  when  (§  125) ;  and  the  day  next  preceding  a 
chief  day  is  expressed  by  pridie  with  the  accusative.  E.g  , 


On  the  lsjf  of  May , 

Kalendis  Mails. 

On  the  1 5th  of  October , 

Idibus  Octobribiis. 


The  30  th  of  April , 

pridie  Kalendas  Maias. 

The  4ith  of  December , 

pridie  Nonas  Decembres. 


Note  1. — The  expressions  pridie  Nonas,  pridie  Idus,  etc.,  are 
treated  as  indeclinable  substantives,  and  may  stand  for  any  case.  E.g., 
Now  was  come  the  30 th  of  June  (nominative),  iam  aderat  pridie  Kalendas 
Quintiles. 


190.  To  ascertain  the  Latin  for  any  other  day  of  the 
month  : — (a)  For  any  day  between  Kalends  and  Nones  or 
between  Nones  and  Ides,  subtract  the  number  of  the 
English  date  from  that  of  the  Nones  or  Ides  increased  by 
one.  (b)  For  any  day  between  the  Ides  and  the  Kalends 
next  following,  subtract  the  number  of  the  English  date 
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from  the  whole  number  of  days  in  that  month  increased 
by  two.  Render  the  number  thus  obtained  by  an  ordinal 
numeral  in  agreement  with  diem  in  the  formula  ante 
diem  (abbreviated  a.d.)  .  .  .  ,  and  add  the  name  of  the 
following  chief  day  in  the  accusative  case. 

October  3  :  (date  of  Nones  +  1  —  3  =  5)  ante  diem  quintum  Nonas 
Octobres. 

August  9 :  (date  of  Ides  +  1—9  =  5)  ante  diem  quintum  Idus 
Sextiles. 

May  25 :  (number  of  days  in  May  +  2  —  25  =  8)  ante  diem 
octavum  Kalendas  Iunias. 

*Note  1. — In  the  phrase  ante  diem,  etc.,  ante  really  belongs  to  the 
word  N5nas,  Idus,  or  Kalendas,  and  not  to  diem.  The  phrase  may 
originally  have  been,  e.g\,  ante  (die  tertio  or  diem  tertium) 

Kalendas  Ianuarias,  i.e.,  before  {on  the  third  day  or  during  the  third 
day)  the  Kalends  of  January. 

Note  2. — The  formula  ante  diem,  etc.,  is  treated  as  an  indeclinable 
substantive,  and  may  stand  with  prepositions,  etc.,  in  any  case.  E.g., 
I  was  staying  at  Rome  from  the  3rd  to  the  22nd  of  January,  ex  ante 
diem  tertium  Nonas  Ianuarias  ad  a.d.  undecimum  Kalendas 
Februaries  Kdmae  manebam. 

*NOTE  3. — The  date  of  an  appointment  or  arrangement  in  the 
future  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  in.  E.g.,  I  have  ashed  Caesar  to 
dinner  on  the  28 th  of  November ,  Pompeius  on  the  i.th  of  December, 

Caesarem  in  a.d.  quartum  Kal.  Dec.  ad  cenam  invitavi,  Pompeium 
in  pridie  Non.  Cp.  §  151. 

*Note  4 .—  The  day  before  yesterday ,  hoc  tertio  >die>  abhinc  biduum, 
or  nudius  tertius;  yesterday ,  heri,  hesterno  die;  to-day,  hodie ; 
to-morrow,  eras,  crastino  die;  the  day  after  to-morrow ,  perendie. 
Three  days  hence,  in  three  days'  time,  quarto  die;  on  the  day  before 
{after)  that  day,  pridie  (postridie)  eius  diei.  A  space  of  two,  three,  four 
days,  biduum,  triduum,  quadriduum.  A  space  of  two,  three,  four  years, 
biennium,  triennium,  quadriennium.  A  space  of  five  years,  quin¬ 
quennium,  lustrum. 


Money. 

191.  The  unit  used  in  reckoning  sums  of  money  was 
the  nummus  or  sestertius,  or  (in  full)  sestertius  nummus 
(=  ^  denarius,  and  originally  equivalent  to  2%  asses).  The 
intrinsic  value  of  a  denarius  may  be  reckoned  as  a  little 
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over  8d.,  that  of  a  sestertius  about  2d.  Hence  1000 
sestertii  =  £8  10s.  In  expressing  thousands  of  sestertii 
(up  to  1,000,000)  the  word  milia  was  omitted  and 
sestertium,  the  genitive  plural  of  sestertius,  was  converted 
into  a  neuter  plural  substantive;  the  number  of  thousands 
was  denoted  by  a  distributive  numeral.  E.g., 

He  bought  this  for  20  sesterces, 

viginti  sestertiis  hoc  emit. 

He  bought  this  for  20,000  sesterces, 

vicenis  sestertiis  hoc  emit. 

Note. — For  quantities  of  1,000,000  and  upwards,  observe:  decies 
centum  (or  centena)  milia  sestertium  =  ten  times  100,000  sestertii 
=  1,000,000  sesterces.  The  words  centum  (centena)  milia  are  com¬ 
monly  omitted  (§  183,  Note  1),  so  that  a  numeral  adverb  joined  with 
sestertium  =  100,000  sesterces  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the 
adverb.  E.g .,  vlcies  sestertium  =  2,000,000  sesterces  ;  centies  quad- 
ragies  ter  sestertium  (=  100,000  x  143)  =  14,300,000  sesterces.  In 
this  use  sestertium  can  be  declined  as  a  singular  substantive.  E.g., 
He  bought  a  country  house  for  1,500,000  sesterces ,  sestertio  quindecies 
villam  emit. 

192.  The  as  and  its  fractions  (uncia,  ;  sextans,  i; 
quadrans,  i ;  triens,  i ;  quincunx,  fv ;  semis,  i ;  septunx, 
iV ;  bes,  f  ;  dodrans,  f ;  dextans,  i ;  deunx,  H)  were  used 
in  the  expression  of  portions  in  inheritances,  partnerships, 
and  other  money  matters  involving  division.  E.g., 

Being  left  heir  to  the  whole  property  he  sold  two-thirds  of  the  farm , 

heres  ex  asse  factus  diias  partes  fundi  vendidit. 

Caesar,  I  think,  is  heir  to  one-twelfth  of  the  property , 

Caesar,  oplnor,  heres  est  ex  uncia. 

193.  Interest  (usurae  or  feniis)  was  reckoned  by  the 
month  at  so  many  hundredth  parts  (centesimae,  sc.  partes) 
of  the  capital  (sors),  thus  : 

Viper  cent,  per  annum  =  1  per  cent,  per  mensem  =  usurae  centesimae. 

24  per  cent,  per  annum  =  2  per  cent,  per  mensem  =  usurae  binae 
centesimae. 
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Lower  rates  were  expressed  by  fractions  of  the  as  in 
apposition  to  usurae,  tbe  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  mensem 
being  taken  as  tbe  standard.  E.g., 

3  per  cent,  per  annum  =  \per  cent,  per  mensem  =  usurae  quadrantes. 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  —  ^  per  cent,  per  mensem  —  usurae  semisses. 

I  am  obliged  to  borrow  at  5  per  cent, 

usurls  quincuncibus  mutuarl  cogor. 


CHAPTEE  X  — THE  INDICATIVE  MOOD  AND  ITS 

TENSES. 

194.  Tbe  indicative  mood  states  a  thing  as  a  fact,  past, 
present,  or  future.  It  is  tbe  mood  also  of  most  direct 
questions,  and  of  most  exclamations.  -Eg., 

The  moon  moves  round  the  earth , 

luna  circa  tellurem  movetur. 

Surely  the  earth  does  not  move  round  the  moon ,  does  it  ? 

num  terra  circa  lunam  movetur1? 

What  a  man  he  teas  ! 

quails  vir  erat ! 

Note. — The  functions  of  the  indicative  may  he  discharged  by  the 
infinitive  (historic  infinitive,  §  103)  in  rapid  narrative  ;  and  it  is 
always  replaced  by  the  infinitive  or  subjunctive  in  dependent  state¬ 
ments  (§§  304,  308). 


195.  Tbe  present  tense  of  tbe  Latin  verb  does  duty  for 
tbe  English  forms  “I  love,”  “I  run,”  etc.,  and  also  for 
tbe  forms  “  I  am  loving,”  “I  am  running,”  etc.  E.g., 

Labour  overcomes  all  things, 

labor  omnia  vincit. 

He  is  just  starting, 

iam  nunc  proficiscitur. 
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196.  The  imperfect  tense  implies  action  incomplete  in 
past  time.  It  is  used  to  express  customary  or  repeated 
action,  as  well  as  action  which  endured  for  some  time.  E.g., 

He  was  just  then  starting  (incomplete  action  in  past  time), 

iam  turn  proficiscebatur. 

Cato  was  in  the  habit  of  saying ,  used  to  say,  would  say  (cus¬ 
tomary  action), 

dicebat  Cato. 

The  senate  shouted  again  and  again  (repeated  action), 

clamabat  sonatus. 

He  was  living  [for  some  time )  at  Athens  (continuous  action), 

vlvebat  Athenis. 

Note  1. — This  tense  may  often  be  rendered  ‘ 1  began  to,”  “pro¬ 
ceeded  to,”  “intended  to,”  “attempted  to,”  “was  for  doing,”  etc. 
E.g.,  The  army  commenced  to  climb  the  hills,  in  colies  escendebat  agmen; 
The  consuls  tried  to  allay  the  tumult,  but  in  doing  so  occasionally  rendered 
it  worse ,  consules  sedabant  tumultum,  sedandd  interdum  movebant ; 
One  of  the  two  parties  was  for  staving  off  the  war,  altera  pars  arcebat 
bellum. 

*Note  2. — In  writing  a  letter,  a  Roman  often  regarded  events 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  who  was  to  read  it.  Hence,  in 
place  of  the  present,  he  often  used  the  imperfect.  E.g.,  instead  of 
writing,  I  date  these  lines  from  Baiae  for  you  (haec  tibi  Bails  dd),  he 
wrote,  I  was  dating  (haec  tibi  Bails  dabam)  ;  because,  by  the  time  the 
letter  was  opened  and  read,  the  action  would  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  This  is  known  as  the  “  epistolary  imperfect,”  and  is  used  only  of 
events  which,  though  present  in  time,  are  not  likely  to  be  lasting,  or 
are  not  permanently  true.  Thus,  Great  is  the  power  of  goodness  (magna 
est  vis  virtutis),  being  permanently  true,  would  remain  unchanged 
even  in  epistolary  writing.  The  epistolary  imperfect  is  found  chiefly 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  letters.  Cp.  §  198,  Note. 


197.  The  Latin  perfect  has  two  distinct  uses :  ( a ) 
aoristic  or  historical  (e.g.,  amavl,  I  loved  or  I  did  love), 
(b)  present-perfect  or  perfect  (e.g.,  amavl,  I  have  loved  or 
I  have  been  loving).  E.g., 

Cato  said  (on  a  particular  occasion), 

dixit  Cato. 

Is  this  what  you  used  to  say  ?  I  did  say  it  {once), 

num  hoc  tu  dicebas1?  dixi. 

I  have  lived  {my  life) , 

vixi. 
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Note. — The  distinction  between  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tenses 
must  he  carefully  maintained  in  translating  English  into  Latin, 
although  in  English  it  is  very  often  lost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both 
tenses  are  represented  by  the  English  past.  It  is  easy  to  decide  which 
tense  is  to  be  used  in  Latin,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  imperfect 
denotes  a  continuous  action,  the  perfect  an  action  without  reference  to 
its  duration ;  e.g.,  The  king  determined  to  kill  the  general ,  for  he  saw 

how  powerful  he  was  with  all  orders ,  ducem  occldere  constituit  rex, 
videbat  enim  quam  esset  apud  omnes  ordines  potens.  Here  constituit 
expresses  momentary  determination,  videbat  a  continuous  action. 

198.  The  pluperfect  expresses  action  which  was  already 
completed  at  some  point  in  the  past  referred  to.  E.g., 

The  liberators  had  already  murdered  Caesar  when  Octavianus  returned 

from  Epirus, 

iam  Caesarem  liberatores  occiderant  cum  Octavianus  ex  Eplrd 

rediit. 

*NoTE. — In  epistolary  writing  the  pluperfect  may  take  the  place 
of  the  perfect  under  the  same  restrictions  as  those  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  corresponding  use  of  the  imperfect  (§  196,  Note  2).  E.g., 

Quintus  has  come  back  and  is  tired  after  his  journey , 

redierat  Quintus ;  ex  ltinere  languebat. 

199.  The  words  iam,  iamdiu,  iampridem,  iamdudum 
regularly  take  a  present  in  Latin  where  English  uses 
the  present-perfect  (of  an  action  which  has  already  been 
going  on  some  time),  an  imperfect  where  English  uses 
the  pluperfect  (of  an  action  which  at  the  time  referred 
to  had  been  going  on  some  time).  E.g., 

You  have  been  attending  Cratippus ’  lectures  for  a  year , 

annum  iam  audis  Cratippum. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  seen  {and  still  see), 

iamdiu  video. 

For  years  the  Romans  had  been  disgusted  with  the  insolence  of 
the  Claudii, 

iampridem  superbiam  Claudiorum  aegre  ferebant  Romani. 

I  had  been  deliberately  opposing  you  for  a  long  time, 

iamdudum  tibi  non  imprudens  adversabar. 

NOTE. — A  similar  idiom  exists  in  French,  e.g.,  Je  desire  depuis 
longtemps,  “  I  have  long  been  desirous.” 
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200.  Dum  ( while ,  i.e.,  in  the  time  that)  regularly  takes  the 
present  indicative  in  place  of  the  (English)  imperfect,  etc. 
E.g., 

While  the  Romans  were  wasting  time ,  Saguntum  teas  already 
being  besieged , 

dum  Romani  tempus  terunt,  Saguntum  obsidebatur. 

1  saw  it  while  waiting , 

dum  maneo,  vldi. 

Note. — This  rule  does  not  hold  good  when  dum  means  ivhile  in  the 
sense  of  during  the  whole  time  that. 

*Obs. — This  usage  is  so  constant  that  it  is  found  even  in  dependent 
statements  (§  309,  Note  3). 

201.  In  historical  writing  or  vivid  narration  the  present 
tense  (historic  present)  is  freely  used  in  place  of  the 
past.  E.g., 

Romulus  led  out  his  army  ;  the  Sabines  were  routed ,  and  fled , 

Romulus  exercitum  educit,  Sablnl  funduntur  fugiuntque. 

202.  The  temporal  conjunctions  antequam,  pnusquam, 
postquam,  ut,  iibi,  take  the  perfect  tense  in  Latin  where  in 
English  the  pluperfect  is  used.  E.g., 

And  after  he  had  said  this ,  he  at  once  departed, 

quod  postquam  dixit,  confestim  discessit. 

The  Romans  arrived  before  the  enemy  had  broken  up  their  camp , 

Romani  ante  venerunt  quam  hostes  castra  moverunt. 

When  he  had  given  this  reply  he  went  away, 

haec  iibi  respondit,  abiit. 

*Note. — With  the  imperfect  (rare)  these  particles  denote  an  action 
or  state  still  continuing.  E.g.,  After  the  armies  had  been  drawn  up 
and  were  standing,  postquam  stabant  exstructl  exercitus. 

203.  The  future  simple  refers  to  what  is  future  (a)  in 
comparison  with  the  present,  or  (b)  in  comparison  with 
some  time  in  the  nearer  future.  E.g ., 

I  shall  go  away, 

abibo. 

We  shall  leave  Rome  in  three  days'  time  ( from  now), 

quarto  die  Roma  excedemus. 

I  will  believe  it  when  Marcus  himself  has  come  back, 

cum  Marcus  ipse  redierit,  credam. 
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*NOTE. — The  2nd  person  singular  of  the  future  simple  is  some¬ 
times  used  colloquially  in  an  imperative  sense.  E.g.,  You  will  please 
report  this  to  Pompeius,  haec  Pompeid  nuntiabis. 


204.  Such  “  time  in  the  nearer  future  ”  is  expressed  by 
the  future-perfect,  which  refers  to  any  action  regarded  as 
completed  between  the  present  and  a  given  future  date. 
E.g., 

If  he  comes,  the  issue  will  be  as  prosperous  as  possible, 

si  venerit,  res  quam  optime  evadet. 

Note  1. — Observe  that  in  English  we  use  the  simple  present  or 
perfect,  rarely  or  never  the  true  future-perfect  (“  shall  have  come  ”). 

Note  2. — N.B.  The  future -perfect  is  used  in  the  “if”  and  the 
“when”  clause  in  most  conditional  ($  250)  and  temporal  (§  288) 
clauses  which  refer  to  future  time.  Similarly  in  relative  clauses 
which  depend  upon  a  principal  verb  in  the  future,  Latin  employs 
the  future-perfect  in  place  of  the  English  present ;  e.g. ,  Anyone  who 
does  this  icill  be  punished,  qul  haec  fecerit,  poenas  dabit.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  the  simple  future  is  used,  if  the  action  in  the 
dependent  clause  is  contemporaneous  with  (not  prior  to)  that  in  the 
principal  sentence  ;  e.g.,  Anyone  who  says  this,  will  be  wrong ,  qul  haec 
dlcet,  errabit. 

205.  An  idiomatic  use  of  the  future-perfect  occurs  in 
quoting  an  objection.  E.g., 

But,  some  one  may  say,  he  is  a  good  man, 

at  vir  bonus  est,  dixerit  quispiam. 

Obs. — The  tense  here  used  is  considered  by  many  authorities  to  be 
the  perfect  subjunctive  used  in  a  potential  sense  (see  §  210), 
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CHAPTER  XI.— THE  PURE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

206.  The  subjunctive  makes  a  statement  not  as  that  of 
an  objective  fact,  hut  as  of  something  conceived  in  the 
mind — a  possibility,  condition,  purpose,  result,  thought,  etc. 

Examples. — (i.)  I  waited  until  he  came ,  donee  adfuit 
manebam  (implying  that  he  did  come) ;  I  waited  until  he 
should  come ,  dum  veniret  manebam  (his  coming  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  present  in  the  speaker’s  mind  as  the  purpose  of 
the  waiting  (dum  —  ut  interea)  but  not  as  necessarily 
occurring  in  actual  fact). 

(ii.)  If  it  is  so,  lam  glad,  si  Ita  fit,  gaudeo;  If  it  should 
le  {were)  so,  I  should  he  glad ,  si  ita  fiat  (fieret),  gaudeam 
(gauderem). 

The  subjunctive  is  used  independently  : 

207.  (A)  In  the  1  st  person  (at  times  also  in  other  persons) 
singular  or  plural  in  questions  as  to  the  course  of  action  to 
be  pursued  (deliberative  subjunctive).  E.g., 

Are  we  to  go  ?  What  was  I  to  do  ? 

eamus  ?  quid  facerem  1 

Note. —  -ne  and  an  are  frequently  used  with  this  subjunctive; 
e.g.,  Am  I  to  fly  ?  or  to  stay  $  fugiamne  1  an  maneam  1 

208.  (B)  The  present  subjunctive  expresses  a  command 
or  exhortation  in  the  first  person  plural,  in  the  second 
person  singular,  and  in  the  third  person  singular  or  plural. 
The  negative  is  always  ne.  The  perfect  subjunctive  with 
ne  occasionally  expresses  a  prohibition  in  the  second 
person  singular  or  plural.  E.g., 

One  should  escape  by  flight  the  harsh  treatment  of  Fortune, 

iniurias  fortnnae  defugiendo  relinquas. 

Let  the  wicked  not  dare  to  try  to  appease  the  gods  with  gifts , 

donls  impii  ne  placare  audeant  deos. 
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Obs. — The  1st  person  plural  of  this  subjunctive  is  sometimes  called 
the  hortative  subjunctive  ;  e.g.,  Let  us  die  in  the  midst  of  the  battle, 

mediis  moriamur  in  armis. 

Note. — The  2nd  person  of  this  subjunctive  expresses  a  simple 
command.  The  present,  whether  negatived  or  not,  is  used  of  a  purely 
indefinite  subject;  e.g.,  Do  not  lie,  ne  mentiaris  (a  general  prohibition). 
The  perfect  when  negatived  is  used  of  a  definite  subject ;  e.g.,  Do 
not  lie,  ne  mentitus  sis  (a  particular  prohibition,  addressed  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  person  on  a  particular  occasion).  The  perfect,  however,  is 
seldom  used  except  in  colloquial  style,  the  usual  method  being  by 
noli  with  the  infinitive.  See  §§  218-220. 

Obs. — Occasionally  the  optative  subjunctive  appears  as  a  simple 
exclamation,  particularly  in  the  phrase,  So  love  me  heaven !  lta  me 
di  ament !  E.g.,  So  love  me  heaven,  I  am  afraid  of  something ,  lta  me 

di  ament,  non  nihil  timeo. 

For  the  subjunctive  in  concessions,  see  §  260,  Note. 


209.  (0)  With  or  without  utinam  or  utinam  ne  (rarely 
non),  the  present  subjunctive  expresses  a  wish  still 
attainable;  the  imperfect  expresses  an  unattainable  wish 
with  regard  to  the  present ;  the  pluperfect  expresses  a  wish 
(necessarily  unattainable)  with  regard  to  the  past.  This 
is  termed  the  optative  subjunctive.  i?.y., 

0  that  it  may  be  the  resting-place  of  my  old  age  ! 

sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae  ! 

0  that  it  ivere  lawful  not  to  grant  what  has  been  promised  ! 

utinam  promissa  liceret  non  dare  ! 

0  that  this  were  not  true  that  I  am  writing  / 

illud  utinam  ne  verum  scriberem  ! 

0  that  I  had  been  less  greedy  of  life  ! 

utinam  minus  vitae  cupidi  fuissemus ! 

*NOTE. — When  lta  or  sic  is  joined  to  this  subjunctive,  it  is 
commonly  followed  by  an  explanatory  clause  introduced  by  si,  ut 
(with  indicative),  or  an  imperative  (sometimes  an  equivalent  sub¬ 
junctive).  E.g.,  May  I  come  to  grief,  if  I  know  l  lta  peream  male, 
si  scid !  May  I  live  as  surely  as  I  am  making  very  heavy  outlays,  ita 
vivam,  ut  maximos  sumptus  facio  !  Rise;  so  may  your  daughter  be 
safe!  sic  sit  tibi  filia  sospes,  surge!  Give  me  back  Vergil;  so  may 
the  goddess ,  queen  of  Cyprus,  guide  thee!  sic  te  diva  p5tens  CyprI 
regat,  reddas  Vergilium. 
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210.  (D)  The  subjunctive  (usually  in  the  2nd  person) 
frequently  expresses  the  mere  possibility  of  an  event 
occurring  (potential  subjunctive,  see  §  257) ;  e.g .,  in  such 
phrases  as  You  ivould  scarcely  have  believed,  vix  crederes. 
It  is  frequent  also  in  the  1st  person,  particularly  of  the 
perfect  tense,  to  express  a  very  gentle  assertion.  dY.g., 

I  scarcely  dare  assert  this , 

quod  vix  affirmaverim. 

*Note. — To  this  usage  belong  velim,  vellem,  introducing  polite 
requests,  etc.  E.g.,  I  should  like  you  to  ask ,  velim  roges  ;  I  could  wish 
you  had  been  here,  vellem  adfuisses. 


211.  Observe  that  the  English  words  may,  might, 
could,  should,  etc.,  do  duty  for  the  expression  of  possi¬ 
bility,  as  well  as  of  permission,  ability,  or  duty.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in 
Latin,  in  the  latter  they  are  represented  by  the  verbs 
licet,  possum,  oportet,  etc. 

Examples. — You,  may  not  believe  it  (possibility),  quod  forsitan  n5n 
credideris.  I  may  go  (permission),  licet  mihi  ire.  lie  could  have 
gone  (ability),  ire  poterat  or  potuit  (see  §  252).  We  should  go,  i.e.,  we 
ought  to  go  (duty),  oportet  nos  ire,  eundum  est  ndbis  (§  95). 
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CHAPTER  XII.— SUBORDINATE  CLAUSES  AND 
THE  SEQUENCE  OF  TENSES. 


212.  A  complex  sentence  is  one  in  which,  the  main 
statement  is  qualified  by  at  least  one  other  clause.  The 
main  statement  is  that  of  the  principal  verb ;  the  quali¬ 
fying  clauses  are  subordinate  or  dependent.  Ah/., 

He  sent  a  messenger  to  explain  the  matter , 

nuntium  mlsit  qui  rem  demonstraret. 

In  this  sentence  nuntium  mlsit  is  the  principal  statement, 
and  would  be  a  grammatical  sentence  if  stripped  of  the 
dependent  clause  qui  rem  demonstraret ;  while  the  latter, 
if  taken  apart  from  the  principal  statement,  has  no  com¬ 
plete  and  intelligible  sense. 

Ohs. — A  complex  sentence  is  not  identical  with  a  compound  sentence. 
Compound  sentences  are  those  which  contain  two  or  more  simple 
sentences  (§  3),  each  of  which  gives,  when  taken  separately,  a  com¬ 
plete  and  intelligible  meaning.  Thus  venl,  vidi,  vicl  contains  three 
simple  sentences  in  coordination  and  forms  one  compound  sentence. 


Sequence  of  Tenses. 

213.  The  tense  of  a  subordinate  verb  in  the  subjunctive 
mood  depends  upon  that  of  the  principal  verb  to  which  it 
is  subordinate.  According  as  the  principal  verb  is  primary 
or  historic  in  tense,  the  dependent  verb  will  be  primary 
or  historic. 

(The  primary  tenses  of  the  indicative  are  the  present, 
perfect  meaning  have ,  future,  and  future-perfect ;  the 

Lat.  Comp.  6 
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historic  or  secondary  tenses  are  the  imperfect,  perfect 
meaning  did ,  and  pluperfect.  Both  tenses  of  the  impera¬ 
tive  are  primary.  In  the  subjunctive  the  present  and 
perfect  are  primary,  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are 
historic.) 

Note. — It  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  vidl,  rexi,  and  all 
perfect  indicative  forms  have  to  do  duty  in  Latin  for  the  English  I 
have  ruled  (primary)  and  I  did  rule  or  I  ruled  (historic)  ;  and, 
according  as  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  primary  or  the  historic  perfect, 
the  dependent  verb  will  vary  in  tense.  On  the  other  hand,  vlderim, 
rexerim,  etc.,  are  to  be  used  in  primary  sequence  only. 


214.  The  following  are  examples  of  a  principal  verb  in 
a  primary  tense  of  the  indicative  followed  by  a  dependent 
verb  in  the  present  or  perfect  subjunctive : — 

I  am  ashing  who  it  is. . rogo  quis  sit. 

,,  ,,  was . rogo  quis  fuerit. 

I  have  ashed  who  it  is . rogavl  quis  sit. 

, ,  , ,  was . rogavl  quis  fuerit. 

I  shall  ash  who  it  is  . rogabo  quis  sit. 

,,  ,,  tvas  . rogabo  quis  fuerit. 

1  shall  have  ashed  who  it  is  ...  .rogaverd  quis  sit. 

„  ,,  ,,  was  ..  rogavero  quis  fuerit. 

Similarly — 

He  commands  arms  to  be  brought , 

imperat  ut  arma  adferantur. 

I  have  prevented  him  from  going  away , 

impedivi  quominus  abeat. 

c 

NOTE. — The  present  subjunctive  may  bear  an  unemphasised  future 
meaning;  e.g.,  I  beg  you  to  come  (i.e.,  that  you  will  come),  rogo  ut 
venias.  But  where  any  stress  is  laid  upon  the  futurity  of  the  event 
the  periphrastic  future  subjunctive  (which  is  supplied  in  the  active  by 
the  future  participle  of  the  verb  and  the  present  or  imperfect 
subjunctive  of  esse,  and  in  the  passive  by  futurum  sit  [esset]  ut 
followed  by  the  present  or  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verb)  must 
be  used  ;  e.g.,  I  beg  that  you  will  do  it  (at  such  and  such  a  time),  rogo 
iit  facturus  sis. 
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215.  In  the  following  examples  a  principal  verb  in  a 
historic  tense  is  followed  by  a  dependent  verb  in  the 

imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  : — 

I  was  asking  who  was  coming  (or  came) .  .rogabam  quii  veniret. 

,,  ,,  had  come . rogabam  quis  venisset. 

I  asked  who  was  coming  (or  came) . rogavi  quis  veniret. 

,,  had  come  . rogavi  quis  venisset. 

I  had  asked  who  was  coming  (or  came)  .  .rogaveram  quis  veniret. 

,,  ,,  had  come  . rogaveram  quis  venisset. 

Similarly — 

I  asked  who  was  intending  to  come, 

rogavi  quis  venturus  esset. 

I  asked  who  had  been  intending  to  come, 

rogavi  quis  venturus  fuisset. 

I  was  preventing  him  from  escaping, 

impediebam  qubmmus  fugeret. 

Note  1. — The  historic  present  (§  201)  may  take  either  primary  or 
historic  sequence: 

Note  2. — Exceptions  to  the  rule  in  §  213  occur,  but  the  reason  is 
generally  obvious.  Particularly  in  Livy,  the  perfect  subjunctive  is 
used  in  consecutive  clauses  in  historic  sequence  of  an  event  regarded 
merely  as  past,  and  not  necessarily  contemporaneous  with  the  action 
of  the  main  verb  ;  e.g.,  So  much  had  ( Rome's )  strength  increased,  that 
not  even  at  the  death  of  Aeneas  did  the  neighbours  dare  to  rise  in  arms, 
tantum  opes  creverant  ut  ne  morte  quidem  Aeneae  movere  arma 
accolae  ausi  sint.  Again,  in  consecutive  clauses,  the  present  sub¬ 
junctive  must  be  used  if  the  result  belongs  to  present  time  only  ;  e.g., 
So  great  was  the  forethought  of  Lucullus  that  Asia  stands  firm  to-day, 
in  Lucullo  tanta  prudentia  fuit  ut  hodie  stet  Asia. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.— COMMANDS  AND 
PROHIBITIONS. 

216.  The  present  imperative  conveys  a  simple  order  or 
request ;  the  future  imperative  gives  a  more  authoritative 
command.  -Z?.y., 

Pack  up  your  baggage  and  begone , 

collige  saremuias  et  exl. 

You  must  be  a  good  soldier , 

esto  bonus  miles. 

Note  1. — The  future  imperative  is  rarely  used  except  in  archaic 
formulae,  and  is  usually  joined  with  the  simple  future.  E.g.,  If  any 
one  shall  break  or  slay  unwittingly ,  let  it  not  be  a  crime ,  si  quis  rumpet 
occldetve  insciens,  ne  fraus  esto;  So  strike  thou  the  people  even  as  I 
shall  strike  this  pig ,  sic  tu  populum  ferito,  iit  ego  hunc  porcum  feriam. 

Note  2. — The  English  word  “must”  is  to  he  distinguished 
according  as  it  implies  a  duty  or  an  unavoidable  necessity.  P.g., 

‘  ‘  they  must  die  ”  may  be  rendered  (1)  moriuntor,  or  (2)  moriendum 
est  illls.  The  former  is  an  order,  the  latter  merely  a  statement  of 
what  is  inevitable.  For  (1)  might  be  used  oportet,  decet,  debent; 
for  (2)  necesse  est,  fieri  n5n  potest  quin,  etc. 

217.  A  command  may  be  expressed  by  edra  ut,  fac  lit 
(with  subjunctive),  in  place  of  the  simple  imperative.  E.g., 

Take  care  to  be  at  Rome ,  Be  sure  to  be  at  Rome, 

cura  ut  Romae  sis. 

See  that  you  give  back  the  book  speedily, 

fac  ut  librum  cito  reddas. 

Obs. — The  subjunctive  maybe  used,  without  ut,  in  semi- dependence 
on  the  main  verb  (§  243)  ;  e  g.,  See  that  you  get  to  know,  fac  scias. 

*Note  1. — For  other  periphrases  for  the  imperative,  see  the  use  of 
velim,  vellem  (§  210,  Note),  and  of  the  simple  future  (§  203,  Note). 

*Note  2. — By  the  rule  of  sequence  of  tenses,  fac,  cura,  velim  must 
be  followed  by  a  present  subjunctive ;  vellem  by  an  imperfect  or 
pluperfect. 

For  the  subjunctive  in  commands  (jussive  subjunctive),  see  §  208, 
and  Note. 
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218.  A  prohibition  or  negative  command  in  the  second 
person  is  expressed  by  the  imperative  of  nolo  constructed 
with  an  infinitive.  JE.g., 

Bo  not  believe  it,  Bo  not  become  slaves , 

noli  id  putare.  nollte  servl  fieri. 

Obs. — The  2nd  person  of  the  perfect  subjunctive  with  ne  is 
occasionally  used  when  a  definite  person  or  persons  are  addressed,  hut 
this  construction  should  he  avoided.  If  no  definite  person  is  addressed, 
the  2nd  person  singular  of  the  present  subjunctive  with  ne  is  com¬ 
monly  used.  The  present  imperative  with  ne  is  used  in  poetry  only, 
the  future  imperative  with  ne  in  legal  language  only.  See  §  208, 
Note. 


219.  In  compound  sentences  containing  two  commands 
the  negative  of  the  second  is  neve  or  (before  consonants 
only)  neu. 

Burn  not  nor  bury  a  dead  man  in  the  city , 

hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito  neve  urlt5. 

220.  A  prohibition  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  peri¬ 
phrases  cave  (cavete),  cave  ne  (cavete  ne)  followed  by  the 
subjunctive.  A’.y., 

Beware  of  pardoning  him ,  or  Bo  not  pardon  him , 

cave  ei  ignoscas. 

Beware  of  becoming  slaves ,  or  Bo  not  become  slaves , 

cavete  ne  servl  fiatis. 

Note. — By  the  rule  of  sequence  of  tenses,  cave,  cave  ne  (cavete  n?), 
must  all  he  followed  by  a  present  subjunctive. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— QUESTIONS  DIRECT  AND 

INDIRECT. 

221.  Tlie  simplest  form  of  tlie  direct  question  is  identical 
with,  that  of  the  direct  statement,  the  difference  being 
marked  by  the  note  of  interrogation  in  writing  and  by  the 
tone  of  voice  in  speaking.  A'.y., 

He  has  gone ,  Has  he  gone  } 

ivit.  ivit  ? 

222.  More  commonly  the  question  is  marked  by  the  use 
of  an  interrogative  pronoun,  adjective,  adverb,  or  particle. 

Who  has  come  }  Has  he  gone  ? 

quis  venit  ?  ivitne  ? 

Which  of  the  two  peoples  conquered1} 

liter  populus  vicit  ? 

223.  The  interrogative  particles  are — (i.)  nonne,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  answer  “Yes”;  (ii.)  num,  expecting  the 
answer  “No”;  (iii.)  -ne,  the  answer  to  which  is  in¬ 
different.  A'.y., 

We  must  all  die ,  must  we  not  ? 

nonne  omnibus  moriendum  est  ? 

Surely  we  must  not  all  die  ? 

num  omnibus  moriendum  est? 

Must  we  all  die  ? 

estne  omnibus  moriendum  ? 

Obs.  1. — The  interrogative  particle  -ne  is  enclitic,  i.e.,  it  cannot 
stand  alone,  but  is  suffixed  (like  -que)  to  the  preceding  word.  It  must 
he  distinguished  from  the  negative  ne,  and  also  from  the  affirmative 
particle  ne  or  nae  used  with  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  (e.g., 
Assuredly ,  had  you  done  so,  you  would  have  acted  more  advantageously 
for  your  reputation,  ne  tu,  si  id  fecisses,  melius  famae  tuae  con- 
suliiisses). 

Obs.  2. — The  interrogative  -ne  is  suffixed  to  the  emphatic  word  in 
the  question,  and  this  word  stands  first  in  the  sentence ;  e.g.,  Is  it 
Caesar  who  has  defeated  the  Nervii  ?  Caesarne  Nervios  vicit?  Is  it  the 
Nervii  that  Caesar  has  defeated  }  Nerviosne  vicit  Caesar  ?  Have  the 
Nervii  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Caesar  a  defeat  }  vicitne  Nervios  Caesar? 
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224.  Interrogative  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  adverbs 
are — 

Who ?  What  ?  quis  (pronoun). 

Is  there  any  one  xoho  .  .  .  ?  was  there  any  one  who  ....  ecquis, 
numquis  (pronoun). 

Which  ?  What  ?  qui  (adjective). 

How  ?  qui  (advert),  ut  (with  verbs),  quemadmodum. 

How  great?  quantus  (adjective). 

Of  what  sort?  qualis  (adjective). 

Which  of  the  two  ?  uter  (adjective  and  pronoun). 

How  many?  quot  (indeclinable  adjective  and  pronoun). 

What  (in  numerical  order — -first,  second ,  third,  etc.)  ?  quotus 
(adjective). 

How  many  each  ?  quoteni. 

How  often  ?  quoties. 

Why  ?  cur,  quare,  quamobrem. 

When?  quandd. 

Where?  ubi. 

Whence  ?  unde. 

Whither  ?  quo. 

By  what  means  ?  qudmodo. 

Of  what  sort  ?  cuiusmodi. 

To  what  end  ?  quorsus. 

How  long  ?  quamdiu. 

How  far  ?  quousque. 

Why  .  .  .  not  ?  quin  (with  indicative). 

Obs.  1. —  When  ?  must  be  rendered  by  quandd  ?  Cum  can  never  be 
used  as  an  interrogative. 

Obs.  2. — Numquis,  like  num,  expects  a  negative  reply.  E.g., 
Surely  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  know  this  ?  numquis  hoc  nescit  ? 

Note. — Quin  is  used  only  in  direct  questions  which  imply  a 
command  or  exhortation.  E.g.,  Why  do  we  not  go  ?  (=  Let  us  go) 

quin  imus  ? 

For  simple  questions  in  the  subjunctive  (deliberative  subjunctive), 
see  §  207. 

225.  A  double  (or  disjunctive)  question  is  one  which 
embraces  two  or  more  alternatives  connected  by  the  con¬ 
junction  or.  E.g.y  “Are  you  coming  or  not,  or  are  you 
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undecided?”  “Are  you  coming  to  us,  or  shall  we  come 
to  you  ?” 

The  interrogative  particles  used  to  mark  a  double  question 
are,  in  the  first  alternative,  utrum  or  -ne,  in  the  second  and 
subsequent  alternatives,  an  (also  annon,  necne).  E.g., 

Are  you  coming  hither,  or  are  you  in  doubt  what  ought  to  be  done  ? 

utrum  hue  vems,  an  dubitas  quid  agendum  sit  ? 

Obs. — The  particle  is  very  frequently  omitted  in  the  first  alterna¬ 
tive  ;  e.g.,  Is  he  bold  or  timid  ?  ferox  an  timidus  est  ? 

yj 

Note  1. — An  is  frequently  found  introducing  questions  seemingly, 
hut  only  seemingly,  single,  and  implies  a  tone  of  wonder,  remonstrance, 
or  irony.  E.g.,  [Don't  you  see  I  am  cheerful,)  or  can  it  be  that  you 
think  I  am  sad  ?  =  Surely  you  don't  thinlc  I  am  sad  ?  an  tu  esse  me 
tristem  putas  ? 

Note  2. — Annon,  necne  are  used  to  introduce  an  alternative  which 
is  the  reverse  of  that  immediately  preceding ;  annon  as  a  rule  occurs 
in  direct  questions,  necne  in  indirect. 

Note  3. — Observe  the  following  ways  of  rendering  the  question, 
“  Is  this  my  affair  or  yours  ?  ” 

(i.)  utrum  haec  tua  an  mea  res  est  ? 

(ii.)  haec  tua  an  mea  res  est  ? 

(iii.)  tuane  haec  an  mea  res  est? 

226.  An  indirect  (or  dependent)  question  is  one  which 
is.  grammatically  subordinate  to  and  introduced  by  a  verb, 
participle,  adjective,  or  noun,  expressing  any  shade  of 
question,  inquiry,  doubt,  wonder,  uncertainty,  revelation, 
concealment,  knowledge,  or  ignorance.  E.g.,  He  asked  who 
it  was  ;  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  who  it  was  ;  I  wonder  why 
he  did  it;  he  told  me  who  did  it.  These  are  indirect 
forms  of  the  (direct)  questions,  Who  was  it  ?  Why  did  he 
do  it  ?  Who  did  it  ? 

227.  In  every  indirect  question  the  verb  is  in  the  sub¬ 
junctive  mood,  and  its  tense  is  either  present  or  perfect, 
as  the  sense  requires,  if  the  introductory  verb  is  primary 
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(see  §  213);  and  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  as  the  sense 
requires,  if  the  introductory  verb  is  historic.  The  same 
pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs  (except  quin),  and  par¬ 
ticles  are  used  alike  for  direct  and  indirect  questions, 
but  num  introducing  an  indirect  question  is  often  merely 
equivalent  to  -ne.  (See  also  §  225,  Note  2.)  E.y., 

(i.)  Which  of  the  tivo  consuls  fell  at  Trasimenus  ? 

uter  consul  ad  Trasimenum  cecidit  1 

He  is  asking  which  of  the  two  consuls  fell  at  Trasimenus, 

rogat  uter  consul  ad  Trasimenum  ceciderit. 

He  asked  which  of  the  two  consuls  had  fallen  at  Trasimenus, 

r5gavit  uter  consul  ad  Trasimenum  cecidisset. 

(ii.)  Is  it  a  true  poem  or  no  ? 

iustum  est  poema  annonl 

There  is  a  dispute  whether  it  is  a  true  poem  or  no, 

disceptatio  est  utrum  iustum  sit  poema  necne. 

There  was  a  dispute  whether  it  was  a  true  poem  or  no, 

disceptatio  erat  utrum  iustum  esset  poema  necne. 

(iii.)  Who  was  saying  it  ? 

quis  dicebat  1 

There  is  a  question  as  to  who  said  (or  tv  as  saying )  it, 

quaeritur  quis  dixerit. 

There  was  a  question  as  to  who  said  (or  was  saying )  it , 

quaerebatur  quis  dlceret. 

(iv.)  How  many  gave  their  votes  ? 

quot  sententiam  dixerunt  ? 

It  is  uncertain  how  many  gave  their  votes, 

incertum  est  quot  sententiam  dixerint. 

It  was  uncertain  how  many  had  given  their  votes , 

incertum  erat  quot  sententiam  dixissent. 

228.  There  are  in  Latin  no  single  equivalents  for  the 
English  “  yes  ”  and  “no.”  The  answer  to  a  direct  question 
is  therefore  expressed  (i.)  by  etiam,  ita  plane  (—  yes), 
minime,  nequaquam,  etc.  no) ;  (ii.)  by  the  verbs  aid 
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{—I  say  yes),  nego  (=  /  say  no)  ;  (iii.)  commonly  by 
repeating  the  verb  of  the  question.  E \g., 

Do  you  say  that  Crassus  is  unhappy  f  Yes. 

tu  miserum  esse  Crassum  dicis  ?  Ita  plane. 

Surely  ice  ought  not  to  envy  the  deadf  Yes. 

num  mortuis  invidere  debemus  ?  Aio. 

Are  these  your  feelings  ?  Yo. 

hoc  tu  sentls  ?  non  sentio. 

Note  1. — Neg5  is  the  usual  equivalent  for  such  phrases  as  “to 
say  .  .  .  not,”  etc.,  and  so  takes  the  place  of  died,  etc.,  followed 
by  a  negative.  E.g.,  He  says  he  will  not  go  away,  negat  se 
abiturum  esse  ;  Philosophers  say  that  our  senses  ought  not  to  be  relied  on, 

negant  phiiosophi  sensibus  credendum  esse. 

Note  2. — Similarly,  neque  (nec)  must  he  used  for  et  .  .  .  non  ; 
and  nec  quisquam,  neque  ullus  .  .  .  =  “  and  no  one,”  “  and  no  .  .  .” 


229.  Nescio  quis  (quae,  quid)  is  often  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  an  indefinite  pronoun  in  the  sense  of  some  one , 
and  is  then  followed  by  the  indicative  if  the  form  of  the 
sentence  would  otherwise  demand  that  mood.  EJ.g 

Somebody  said,  So-and-so  said, 

nescio  quis  dixit. 

But,  I  don't  know  who  said  it, 

nescio  quis  hoc  dixerit  (indirect  question). 


230.  Nescio  an,  haud  scid  an,  dubito  an  are  used  to 
imply  that  the  statement  which  they  introduce  is  believed 
rather  than  otherwise.  They  may  be  rendered  in  English 
by  such  phrases  as,  “I  rather  think  that,”  “I  incline  to 
believe  that,”  etc.  EJ.g., 

I  fancy  you  believe  me  when  I  say  yes, 

nescio  an  mihi  aienti  credas. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  old  age  to  be 
happier, 

haud  scio  an  nulla  senectus  beatior  esse  possit. 

I  should  think  he  is  persuaded  of  this, 

dubito  an  hoc  illi  persuasum  sit. 
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*Obs, — In  English  sentences  introduced  by  “I  don’t  know 
whether,”  as  in  the  Latin  sentences  quoted  above,  one  only  of  two 
alternatives  is  expressed  ;  but  while  the  alternative  expressed  in  the 
English,  “  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  true,”  is  the  first  and  improbable 
one,  that  expressed  in  the  Latin,  nescid  an  verum  sit  ( I  should  think 
it  is  true),  is  the  second  and  probable  one.  An  here,  as  always, 
introduces  the  second  alternative  of  a  double  question. 

231.  Forsitan  regularly  takes  the  subjunctive,  and  so 
does  forsan,  each  being  equal  to  fors  sit  an ;  but  fortasse 
takes  the  indicative.  E.g., 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  good  thing , 

forsitan  bonum  sit. 

You  will  perhaps  say,  What  then  ? 

dices  fortasse,  Quid  ergo  ? 

Note. — In  prose  use  only  forsitan  or  fortasse. 


CHAPTEE  XV.— SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT 

CLAUSES. 

232.  According  to  §  5,  the  subject  or  object  of  a  sentence 
may  be  expressed  by  an  infinitive  or  a  clause. 

Dependent  clauses  standing  as  subject  or  object  have 
their  verb  in  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive  mood. 

233.  The  indicative  in  a  subject  or  object  clause  is 
introduced  by  the  conjunction  quod.  It  is  most  common 
in  a  subject  clause,  and  is  used  only  of  that  which  is 
regarded  as  an  actual  fact.  E.g., 

(The  fact)  that  you  are  troubled  in  health  touches  me  deeply, 

penitus  me  tangit  quod  valetudine  laboras. 

(The  fact)  that  Regulus  went  back  again  seems  wonderful  to  us, 

quod  rediit  Regulus  nobis  mirabile  videtur. 
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234.  Gauded,  laetor,  and  similar  personal  verbs  express¬ 
ing  emotion,  may  take  an  object  clause  in  the  indicative, 
or  else  the  accusative  and  infinitive  construction.  E.g., 

I  am  glad  that  you  write , 

gauded  quod  scribis  (or  gauded  te  scribere). 

I  wonder  one  soothsayer  does  not  smile  when  he  has  caught  sight 
of  another , 

miror  quod  non  ridet  haruspex  cum  haruspicem  viderit  (or 
miror  haruspicem  non  ridere,  etc.). 

*Note. — Miror  is  also  followed  by  si  and  the  indicative;  e.g., 
I  am  surprised  if  these  are  your  feelings,  miror  si  hoc  sentis. 


235.  The  subjunctive  in  a  subject  or  object  clause  is 
introduced  by  ut,  ne,  ut  non,  quommus,  or  quin. 

Note. — Ne,  ne  quis,  ne  quid,  ne  ullus,  ne  umquam,  ne  usquam, 

etc.,  are  used  in  negative  clauses  which  express  a  purpose ;  ut  non, 
ut  nemo,  ut  nihil,  ut  nullus,  ut  numquam,  ut  nusquam,  etc.,  in  those 
which  express  result.  E.g.,  He  began  to  beg  them  not  to  go,  orabat  ne 
irent.  (Here  “not  to  go  ”  is  the  object  of  orabat,  and  it  expresses 
the  purpose  with  which  he  begged;  hence  the  negative  is  ne.) 
He  secured  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  number,  impetravit  ut  nemini 
parceretur.  (Here  “the  condemnation  of  the  whole  number”  is  the 
object  of  impetravit,  and  expresses  not  a  purpose,  but  a  result.  Hence 
the  negative  is  ut  non.)  See  also  §  281. 

On  the  construction  of  the  subjunctive  in  object  clauses 
with  verbs  of  asking,  advising,  commanding,  striving,  per¬ 
suading,  wishing,  and  desiring,  see  §§  106-108. 

236.  The  subjunctive  may  stand  (negatives,  ndn,  nullus, 
etc.)  in  a  subject  clause  with  accidlt,  contingit,  evenit, 
reliquum  est,  restat,  sequitur,  all  used  impersonally. 

•  > 

It  happened  that  the  moon  was  at  the  full, 

accidit  ut  lima  esset  plena. 

It  follows  that  the  universe  is  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  gods, 

sequitur  ut  mundus  deorum  numine  administretur. 

Note. — Accidit  may  take  the  infinitive  (see  §  70).  Accedit  ( it  is 
added)  takes  either  ut  and  the  subjunctive  or  quod  and  the  indicative 
($  233). 
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237.  A  subjunctive  clause  introduced  by  ut  stands  as 
subject  with  tantum  abest.  E.g., 

So  far  is  death  from  being  an  evil ,  that  I  fear ,  etc.  .  .  . 
tantum  abest  ut  malum  mors  sit,  ut  verear,  etc.  (lit.,  it  is  so  far 
removed  that  death  is  an  evil). 

Obs. — In  this  phrase  abest  is  impersonal. 


233.  The  subjunctive  stands  in  object  clauses  (negatives, 
non,  etc.)  with  verbs  signifying  to  accomplish  an  action, 
such  as  impetro  {I  obtain  by  asking ),  effieio,  committd,  etc. 
E.g., 

From  the  Sequani  he  obtains  permission  for  the  Helvetii  to  pass 
through  their  territories , 

a  Sequanis  impetrat,  ut  per  fines  suos  ire  Helvetios  patiantur. 

He  contrived  that  no  one  sh  ould  know, 

effecit  ut  nemo  sciret. 

Note  1. — But  all  such  verbs  take  the  simple  object-accusative  when 
necessary.  E.g.,  He  secured  peace,  pacem  effecit;  Let  him  be  granted 
what  he  desires,  ea,  quae  vult,  impetret. 

Note  2. — When  these  verbs  are  used  passively,  the  ut  clause 
becomes  of  course  the  subject  (§  27). 

Note  3. — Persuaded  is  constructed  with  ut  or  ne  and  the  sub¬ 
junctive  when  it  signifies  “  to  prevail  upon  ”  a  person  to  undertake  a 
course  of  action,  but  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  when  the 
meaning  is  “to  convince ”  of  the  truth  of  a  statement ;  e.g.,  He  per¬ 
suades  him  to  cross  over  to  the  enemy,  huic  persuadet  ut  ad  hostes 
transeat ;  but,  For  my  part,  I  could  never  be  convinced  that  the  soul  ceases 
to  exist,  mihi  quidem  persuaderi  numquam  potuit  animos  emori. 


*239.  The  subjunctive  stands  idiomatically  in  com¬ 
parative  sentences,  with  or  without  ut  (negatives,  non, 
etc.),  after  quam,  potius  quam.  E.g., 

Let  us  rather  die  than  live  disgracefully, 

moriamur  potius  quam  ut  inhoneste  vivamus. 

He  suffered  everything  rather  than  give  information  against  his 
accomplices, 

perpessus  est  omnia  potius  quam  socibs  indicaret. 
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240.  Verbs  of  permitting  and  compelling  (permitto, 
sind,  cogo,  impello,  etc.)  take  the  subjunctive  with  ut,  or 
the  infinitive.  E.g., 

He  suffered  them  to  pass  over  sa  fely , 

permisit  ut  tuto  transirent. 

I  give  you  leave  to  reply , 

tibi  permitto  respondere. 

The  Germani  do  not  allow  wine  to  be  imported  into  their  country 
at  all, 

German!  vlnum  ad  se  omnino  importarl  non  sinunt. 

Nor  could  he  be  compelled  to  fight, 

neque  cogi  pugnare  poterat. 

Reasoning  and  argument  forced  me  to  entertain  that  belief, 

ratio  ac  disputatid  me  impulit  ut  lta  crederem. 

Obs. — Here  belongs  the  usage  of  licet  (ut),  See  §  70,  Note  2. 


241.  Verbs  of  determining,  decreeing,  deciding,  etc. 
(statilo,  constituo,  decerno,  etc.),  take  the  subjunctive  with 
ut  (negative,  ne),  or  (referring  to  one’s  own  acts)  the 
infinitive.  E.g., 

The  senate  made  a  decree  that  Publius'’  province  should  be  Italy, 
that  of  Tiberius  Sicily, 

decrevit  senatus  ut  Publio  Italia,  Sicilia  Tiberio  provincia 
esset. 

They  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Romans, 

Komanorum  adventum  exspectare  constituerunt. 

I  had  determined  to  keep  silence  for  ever, 

statueram  in  perpetuum  tacere. 


242.  Verbs  of  attending  to  and  bargaining  express  the 
object  either  by  an  ut  (negative,  ne)  clause,  or  by  the 
accusative  of  the  gerundive.  Such  are  euro  and  paciscor. 

He  saw  that  ( took  care  that )  ships  were  built, 

naves  faciendas  {or  ut  naves  f ierent)  curavit. 

To  bargain  with  vows  that  one’s  merchandise  adds  not  its  treasures 
to  the  greedy  sea, 

votls  paciscl,  ne  xnerces  avaro  divitias  addant  marl. 
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243.  In  affirmative  object  clauses  after  any  verb  of 
ordering,  bidding  (impero,  dico),  asking  (rogb,  flagitd,  orb, 
quaero),  permitting  (permitto,  smo,  concedo),  in  colloquial 
style  and  in  poetry,  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  in  semi¬ 
dependence  without  ut.  So  with  the  imperatives  fac, 
cura ;  and  regularly  with  verbs  of  wishing,  with  oportet, 
and  with  verbs  or  phrases  expressing  necessity.  E.g., 

He  exhorts  the  townspeople  to  defend  the  walls, 

oppidan5s  hortatur,  moenia  defendant. 

The  people  are  entreaUng  him  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions, 

flagitat  populus  annonam  levet. 

I  beg  you  will  come, 

or5  venlas. 

I  will  allow  him  to  go, 

concedam  eat. 

I  could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  true, 

'Vellem  verum  fuisset. 

Obs. — For  a  similar  construction  with  cave  see  §  220. 


244.  Verbs  of  hindering  and  preventing  take  an  object 
clause  in  the  subjunctive.  If  the  verb  is  positive,  the 
obj  ect  clause  is  introduced  by  quommus  or  ne  ;  if  negative, 
by  quin,  or,  less  often,  quommus.  But  with  prohibeb  the 
infinitive  may  always  be  used.  E.g., 

The  enemy  tried  to  prevent  us  from  crossing  the  river, 

hostes  n5s  prohibebant  flumen  transire. 

The  bad  state  of  your  health  kept  you  from  coming  to  the  Games, 

te  infirmitas  valetudmis  tenuit  qu5mmus  ad  liidos  venires. 

They  scarcely  restrained  themselves  from  making  a  charge, 

vix  temperavere  animls  quin  impetum  facerent. 

And  age  does  not  prevent  us  from  keeping  our  enthusiasm  J or  tilling 
the  soil, 

nec  aetas  impedit  quommus  agrl  colendl  studla  teneamus. 

Note  1. — Quin  may  also  introduce  the  object  clause  after  a  verb  of 
doubting  or  being  ignorant,  when  such  verb  is  negatived.  E.g\,  Every 
one  knows  that  .  .  .  ,  nemo  ignorat  quin  .  .  .  etc.  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  .  .  .  ,  non  diibito  quin  .  .  .  etc. 
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Note  2. — And  quin  (as  the  equivalent  of  qul  non,  quae  non,  quod 
non)  may  follow  any  negative  clause.  E.g.,  There  is  no  one  but  knows, 
nem5  est  quin  sciat ;  You  would  scarce  find  any  one  but  has  this  opinion, 

vix  unum  invenias  quin  haec  sentiat  (where  vix  unum  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  nullum  ferine). 

*Note  3.— Impedid,  like  probibed,  admits  an  infinitive  as  object, 
as  also  does  dubito  in  the  sense  of  “to  hesitate.  ”  E.g.,  What  prevents  one 
from  followioig  such  opinions  as  seem  to  one  probable  ?  quid  me  impedit 
sequi  ea  quae  probabilia  mihi  videantiir  ?  I  ivould  oiot  hesitate  to  face 
the  onost  tryioig  storms,  non  dubitaverim  me  gravissimis  tempestatibus 
obvium  ferre. 

245.  An  English,  positive  object  clause  after  a  verb  of 
fearing  is  introduced  in  Latin  by  ne,  an  English  negative 
clause  by  ut  or  ne  ndn.  E.g., 

I  fear  he  is  coonioig,  I  fear  he  is  oiot  coonioig, 

vereor  ne  veniat.  vereor  ut  veniat. 

I  aon  oiot  afraid  of  his  not  coming, 

non  vereor  ne  non  veniat. 

Obs. — Ne  non  is  generally  used  when  the  verb  of  fearing  is  negatived 
or  when  it  forms  an  interrogation  with  negative  force. 

246.  But  where  the  sense  requires  the  infinitive  in 
English  after  a  verb  of  fearing,  a  like  construction  is  used 
in  Latin.  E.g., 

They  dreaded  to  put  to  the  test  their  hopes  of  the  struggle , 

metuerunt  tentare  spem  certaminis. 

247.  Any  verb  of  fearing,  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
“being  anxious  about,”  may  take  an  object  clause  in  the 
form  of  an  indirect  question.  E.g., 

I  aon  appreheoisive  whether  something  else  must  not  be  said  here, 

vereor  num  bic  aliud  sit  dicendum. 

I  aon  anxious  as  to  how  this  will  end, 

baec  qud  sint  eruptura  timed. 
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CHAPTEB  XVI.— CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

248.  A  conditional  (or  hypothetical)  sentence  is  one  in 

which  the  occurrence  of  an  event  is  represented  as  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  fulfilment  of  a  certain  condition.  The  conditional 
or  if  clause  is  called  the  protasis ;  the  principal  sentence 
is  termed  the  apodosis.  E.g.,  in  the  sentence,  “  If  he  were 
to  come,  I  should  see  him,”  the  protasis  is  “If  he  were  to 
come,”  the  apodosis  is  “  I  should  see  him.” 

The  conditional  particles  which  introduce  the  protasis  are 
si  (strengthened,  etiamsl) ;  slve  (in  double  or  alternative 
conditions) ;  nisi,  si  ndn  (rarely  nl)  in  negative  conditions. 

Conditional  sentences  are  of  three  classes,  according  as 
they  relate  to 

(A)  Conditions  in  present  or  past  time,  which  may 

be,  or  may  have  been,  fulfilled. 

(B)  Conditions  in  future  time,  which  may  be  fulfilled. 

(C)  Conditions  in  present  or  past  time,  unfulfilled. 

Ohs. — From  the  use  of  “  if  ”  to  introduce  a  conditional  clause  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  its  use  in  the  sense  of  “whether”  to 
introduce  a  dependent  question.  In  the  latter  case  “if”  must  he 
rendered  by  -ne  or  num  ;  e.g.,  He  asked  if  you  were  well,  rogavit  num 
valeres. 

249.  (A)  Conditional  sentences  relating  to  conditions  in 
time  present  or  past,  of  which  the  fulfilment  or  non- 
fulfilment  is  not  implied,  require  the  indicative  mood  in 
both  clauses.  E.g 

If  this  is  so,  I  am  glad  (hut  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  I  do  not  hint). 

si  res  ita  se  habet,  gaudeo. 

If  he  has  said  this,  I  am  glad  (hut  am  quite  uncertain  whether  he 
has  or  no) . 

si  hoc  dixit,  gaudeo. 

If  I  killed  him,  I  did  right  (hut  I  do  not  say  whether  I  killed  him 
or  no). 

si  ilium  occldl,  recte  feci. 

Lat.  Comp, 
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Note  1. — After  si  or  nisi,  the  indefinite  quis,  qua,  quid  (unemphatic 
form),  is  used  to  express  any  one,  anything ;  so  too  if  anywhere  — 
slcubi ;  if  at  any  time  —  si  quando  ;  if  from  any  place  —  slcunde. 

Note  2. — The  verb  of  the  apodosis  may  he  imperative  or  jussive 
subjunctive.  E.g.,  If  they  have  come ,  let  us  rejoice,  si  venerunt, 
gaudeamus. 


250.  (B)  Conditional  sentences  relating  to  conditions  in 
future  time,  tlie  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of  winch,  is 
not  implied,  are  expressed — 

(a)  Vividly,  by  the  use  of  the  simple  future  indicative 
in  the  apodosis,  and  the  future-perfect  in  the  protasis. 
Kg., 

If  he  knows  this,  he  will  be  very  angry  with  us, 

quod  si  notum  habiierit,  vehementer  succensebit  nobis. 

I  shall  rejoice,  if  you  say  this, 

si  vos  haec  dixeritis,  gaudebo. 

You  will  cease  to  fear  if  you  cease  to  hope, 

desines  timere,  si  sperare  desieris. 

Obs. — In  the  protasis  of  conditional  sentences  of  this  kind  English 
uses  the  present  or  present-perfect  tense. 

Note  1. — The  future -perfect  is  used  to  denote  a  future  action 
completed  before  the  occurrence  of  another  future  action.  But  if  the 
future  actions  are  simultaneous,  the  future  simple  is  used  both  in  the 
protasis  and  in  the  apodosis  ;  see  Note  3. 

Note  2. — A  future  imperative,  a  gerundive  or  a  future  participle 
with  sum,  etc.,  being  all  equivalent  to  futures,  may  stand  in  the 
apodosis  ;  e.g.,  If  I  say  rather  much  about  myself,  you  must  pardon  me, 

si  de  me  ipsd  plura  dixerd,  ignoscitote. 

Note  3. — In  the  vivid  form,  the  simple  future  or  the  future -perfect 
may  stand  in  both  the  protasis  and  the  apodosis;  e.g.,  We  shall  be 
cured  if  we  wish  it,  sanabimur  si  volemus ;  I  shall  breathe  freely  again 
if  I  see  you,  resplrard  si  te  vlderd. 

*Note  4. — And,  rarely,  the  present  indicative  is  found  in  the 
protasis,  as  in  the  English  form  ;  e.g.,  Supposing  we  are  victorious ,  we 
shall  find  everything  safe,  si  vincimus,  omnia  nobis  tuta  erunt.  And 
the  perfect  may  stand  in  the  apodosis,  but  only  in  rhetorical  speech  ; 
e.g.,  If  you  maintain  the  same  spirit ,  our  victory  is  assured,  si  eundem 
animum  habueritis,  vlcimus  (lit.,  we  have  conquered). 
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( b )  But  to  represent  the  condition  in  a  less  distinct  and 
vivid  form,  both  verbs  may  be  in  the  present  subjunctive. 
•Kg., 

If  your  country  were  to  converse  thus  with  you ,  ought  she  not  to 
prevail  ? 

haec  si  tecum  patria  loquatur,  nonne  impetrare  debeat  ] 

If  this  should  occur ,  I  should  be  greatly  distressed, 

si  hoc  eveniat,  valde  doleam. 

Note  1. — Occasionally  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  used  in  the 
apodosis  ;  Should  he  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he  would  rob  another  man 

of  his  food,  si  fame  conficiatur,  abstiilerit  cibum  alter!. 


251.  (C)  Conditional  sentences  relating  to  conditions  in 
time  present  or  past  of  which  the  non-fulfilment  is  known 
and  implied  are  expressed  by  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect 
subjunctive  in  both  clauses. 

(a)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  relates  to  conditions 
known  to  be  unfulfilled  in  the  present.  Eg., 

And  if  any  one  loved  them,  he  would  be  a  man  to  be  hated  (but  no 
one  does  love  them) , 

quos  si  quis  amaret,  abdminandus  esset. 

If  he  were  here,  I  should  be  glad  (but  he  is  not  here), 

si  adesset,  gauderem. 

(b)  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  relates  to  conditions 
known  to  have  been  unfulfilled  in  the  past.  E.g. , 

If  the  auxiliary  troops  had  come  up,  the  city  would  now  have  been 
taken  (but  they  did  not), 

iam  capta  esset  urbs,  si  subvenissent  auxilia. 

Sad  I  seen  it,  I  ivould  have  written  (but  I  did  not  see  it), 

si  vldissem,  scripsissem. 

Note  1. — The  sense  frequently  requires  that  the  pluperfect  sub¬ 
junctive  should  stand  in  the  protasis  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in 
the  apodosis  ;  e.g.,  If  he  had  not  acted  wisely,  he  would  be  lying  in  gaol 

to-day,  nisi  prudenter  egisset,  hodle  in  carcere  iaceret. 

Note  2. — Such  conditions  are  frequently  expressed  in  English,  as 
in  the  second  example,  by  “had I,”  “had  you,”  etc.  A  similar 
ellipsis  of  si  in  Latin  is  very  rare,  and  is  rhetorical  or  poetical. 
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252.  The  verb  sum,  accompanied  by  a  gerund,  gerundive, 
or  future  participle,  and  any  verb  implying  duty,  necessity, 
propriety,  etc.,  is  regularly  put  in  the  indicative  in  the 
apodosis  of  conditions  known  to  be  unfulfilled.  Such  verbs 
are  possum,  debed,  oportet,  decet,  necesse  est.  E.g ., 

Had  he  done  it,  he  ought  assuredly  to  have  been  loved , 

quod  si  fecisset,  certe  diligendus  erat. 

If  Sestius  had  been  hilled ,  would  you  have  had  recourse  to  arms  ? 

si  Sestius  occisiis  esset,  fuistisne  ad  arma  aturi  ? 

You  ought  to  be  avoiding  vice ,  if  you  took  any  interest  in  goodness , 

si  virtuti  studeres,  vitium  vitare  debebas. 

*Note. — Compare  the  phrases,  It  would  be  tedious,  longum  est;  It 
would  be  better,  satius  est,  melius  est. 


*253.  Occasionally  in  poetry  and  even  in  prose  the 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  indicative  are  found  in  the 
apodosis ,  in  lieu  of  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive.  In  such  sentences  a  circumstance  is  vividly 
represented  as  having  happened,  while  the  added  condition 
shews  that  it  just  failed  to  come  to  pass.  E.g., 

We  should  have  gained  a  brilliant  victory ,  had  not  Lepidus  received 
Antonius, 

praeclare  viceramus,  nisi  Lepidus  recepisset  Antonium. 

A  tree  trunk,  falling  on  my  head,  had  killed  me,  had  not  Faunus 
lightened  the  blow, 

me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro  sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
levasset. 


*254.  In  conditions  known  to  be  unfulfilled  in  past  time, 
the  protasis  may  stand  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  when  the 
condition  is  viewed  as  still  valid — i.e.,  when  the  imperfect 
is  used  in  its  full  force  to  express  what  was  in  the  past  and 
still  is.  E.g., 

Fid  not  death  prevent  it,  there  would  by  now  have  been  many 
immortals, 

nisi  mors  obstaret,  multi  iam  exstitissent  immortales. 
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*255.  When  conditions  are  stated  indefinitely,  i.e.,  when 
the  subject  of  the  protasis  is  an  indefinite  person  {you,  one , 
people ),  they  may  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  any  of  the 
preceding  forms,  or  by  the  present  subjunctive  in  the 
2nd  person  singular.  E.g., 

The  mind  is  worn  out  if  you  exercise  it ;  if  you  do  not  exercise  it,  it 
gathers  rust , 

conteritur  mens,  si  exerceas;  nisi  exerceas,  robiginem  contrahit. 


256.  When  the  same  apodosis  is  found  with  more  than 
one  protasis,  the  latter  will  be  introduced  by  si  .  .  .  et  .  .  . 
et  .  .  .  ,  if  they  are  connected  in  English  by  and ;  by  si 
(sive,  seu)  .  .  .  sive  (seu)  .  .  .  sive  (seu)  .  .  .  ,  if  they  are 
distinguished  by  whether  .  .  .or,  etc. ;  or  by  si  neque  . . .  neque 
.  .  .  neque  .  .  .  (negative).  Si  .  .  .  neque  .  .  .  introduce 
two  protases,  whereof  the  former  is  positive,  the  latter 
negative.  E.g., 

That  is  my  favourite  resort,  whether  I  am  occupied  with  my  own 
reflections  or  am  engaged  in  reading, 

illo  loc5  libentissime  soled  utl,  sive  quid  mecum  ipse  cbgitb 
sive  legd. 

You  would  do  it,  should  you  have  courage  and  not  be  afraid, 

si  audeas  nec  timeas,  id  tu  facias. 

Note  1. — Double  protases  are  often  expressed  in  English  by 
“whether  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  ”  These  words  serve  also  to  introduce  a 
double  indirect  question,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  these 
two  usages  when  translating.  E.g.,  He  asked  whether  I  was  rich  or 
poor,  rogavit  utrum  dives  an  pauper  essem  (indirect  question) ;  He 
asks  me  for  money,  whether  I  am  rich  or  poor,  me  pecuniam  rogat,  sive 
dives  sum  sive  pauper  (alternative  protasis). 

*Note  2. — The  English  “but  if,”  when  merely  resuming  the 
thread  of  discourse,  is  to  be  rendered  by  quod  si  (see  §  135,  Note  1). 
If,  however,  it  is  adversative — i.e.,  introduces  a  new  conditional 
sentence,  the  protasis  of  which  contradicts  that  of  a  preceding  con¬ 
ditional  sentence — it  is  to  be  rendered  by  sin.  E.g.,  If  this  is  your 
opinion,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  if  you  think  the  matter  stands  otherwise, 
I  do  not  at  all  agree,  si  haec  sentis,  gauded;  sin  aliter  rem  se  habere 
putas,  minime  assentior.  If  the  new  protasis  is  merely  the  negative 
of  the  preceding,  si  minus  or  sin  minus  will  be  used  and  the  verb 
suppressed;  e.g.,  Take  out  all  your  followers  ;  if  not,  as  many  as  possible, 
educ  omnes  tubs ;  si  minus,  quam  plurimds. 
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257.  A  conditional  statement  may  be  made  without  any 
condition  being  expressed;  e.g .,  “  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
him,”  “I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  him.”  Here 
some  such  conditional  clause  as  “if  he  were  to  come,” 
“  if  he  had  come,”  may  be  understood. 

Such  conditional  statements  are  expressed  in  Latin  by 
the  potential  subjunctive,  the  present  subjunctive  being 
used  when  the  action  is  future  and  therefore  regarded  as 
possible,  the  imperfect  when  it  is  desired  to  indicate  that 
the  action  would  have  taken  place  in  the  past  had  some 
undefined  condition  been  fulfilled. 

When  the  potential  subjunctive  serves  to  indicate  that 
a  statement  is  made  with  modesty  and  diffidence,  the 
perfect  subjunctive  is  used. 

Perhaps  it  loould  hardly  seem  likely , 

vix  verlsimile  fortasse  videatur. 

You  would  have  noticed  (had  you  been  there)  their  different  expressions 
of  countenance  as  they  parted, 

varids  vultus  dlgredientium  cerneres. 

Here  a  man  would  ask  (if  occasion  arose), 

hie  quaerat  quispiam. 

Then  you  might  have  noticed  whisperings  (had  you  looked), 

turn  susurros  videres. 

With  your  permission  I  would  say  .  .  . 

pace  tua  dixerim. 

*Note. — The  apodosis  may  answer  to  the  mere  implication  of  a 
condition  in  some  word  in  the  sentence.  E.g.,  No  one  would  give  him¬ 
self  up  to  die  for  his  country  without  (=  if  he  had  not)  a  great  hope  of 
immortality,  nem5  sine  magna  spe  immortalitatis  se  prd  patria  ad 
mortem  offerret.  Hence  the  conditional  use  of  the  ablative  absolute, 
§  84  (c). 

258.  The  relative  qui  takes  the  subjunctive  when  used 
in  a  clause  equivalent  to  a  protasis.  JS.g., 

If  any  one  were  to  see  this ,  would  he  not  be  forced  to  admit  the 
existence  of  gods  ? 

haec  qui  videat,  nonne  cogatur  conf  iterl  deos  esse  ? 
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259.  An  apparently  conditional  clause  is  used  in  rendering 
such  expressions  as  “to  see  if,”  “ to  try  if,”  the  present 
subjunctive  being  used  in  primary  sequence  and  the 
imperfect  in  historic  sequence.  A’.y., 

He  threw  his  forces  across  the  Rhone,  to  see  .if  perchance  he  could 
crush  the  enemy , 

Rhodanum  copias  traiecit,  si  forte  hostes  opprimere  posset. 

Obs. — The  clause  introduced  by  si  in  such  cases  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  dependent  question. 

*N0TE. — Nisi  forte  introduces  a  supposed  exception,  and  in  direct 
speech  always  takes  the  indicative;  e.g.,  Scarcely  anybody  dances  when 
he  is  sober,  unless  perchance  he  be  mad,  nemd  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi 
forte  insanit. 


CHAPTER  XVII.— SUBORDINATE  CLAUSES  :  CON¬ 
CESSIVE,  COMPARATIVE,  CAUSAL,  FINAL, 
CONSECUTIVE,  AND  TEMPORAL. 


Concessive  Clauses. 

260.  The  English  “even  if  ”  frequently  introduces  not 
a  condition,  hut  a  concession,  and  is  thus  equivalent  to 
“although,”  “though,”  “  granting  that,”  “  allowing  that,” 
“no matter  how  (much,  etc.),”  “however  (much,  etc.),”  etc. 

The  concessive  particles  in  Latin  are  etsi,  etiamsi, 
tametsi ;  quamquam,  quamvls,  licet ;  ut,  ne ;  cum. 

Note. — A  variety  of  the  jussive  subjunctive  (§  208)  frequently 
stands  as  concessive  in  the  present  or  perfect  tense.  The  negative  is 
ne.  E.g. ,  Suppose  he  is  a  most  infamous  man,  I  care  not,  sit  ille  vir 
nequisslmus,  ego  nil  moror. 
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261.  Etsl,  etiamsl,  and  tametsl  ( although ,  even  if)  take 
the  same  constructions  as  si  (§§  249-251).  E.g., 

Although  the  mountain  hindered  the  march  by  reason  of  its  very 
deep  snoiv  (actual  fact) , 

etsl  mons  altissima  nive  iter  impediebat. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  news, 

etiamsl  nihil  novi  fuisset. 

Note. — Etsl  and  etiamsl  are  used  with  the  indicative  when  the 
concession  is  stated  as  a  fact,  with  the  subjunctive  when  it  is  made 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Tametsl  always  takes  the  indicative. 


262.  Quamquam  ( although )  takes  the  indicative,  unless 
the  sense  requires  the  potential  subjunctive.  E.g., 

Though  you  are  in  haste ,  yet  the  delay  is  not  long, 

quamquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa. 

263.  Quamquam  is  often  merely  an  adverb  of  transition 
at  the  beginning  of  a  principal  sentence  ( and  yet).  E.g., 

Yet  why  should  I  instruct  you  of  all  men  on  this  point  ? 

quamquam  te  quidem  quid  hoc  doceam  ? 

264.  Quamvls,  licet,  ut,  ne,  and  cum,  when  concessive,  all 
require  the  subjunctive  mood.  E.g., 

He  is  a  good  man  all  the  same ,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of 
accomplishments, 

quamvls  sit  rudis  artium,  tamen  est  vir  honestus. 

Though  you  should  say  everything, 

licet  omnia  dicas. 

Note  1. — For  this  use  of  licet,  see  §  70,  Note  2.  Licet  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  verbal  nature  follows  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses 
(§  213)  and  takes  only  the  present  and  perfect  subjunctive. 

NOTE  2. — Quamvls  really  =  as  [great,  small,  etc.,  as)  you  please. 
Hence  it  is  the  word  to  use  in  rendering  such  a  sentence  as,  Be  as  bold 
as  you  please,  yet,  etc.  .  .  .  ,  quamvls  sis  audax,  tamen  .  .  .  ;  or, 
Though  you  were  ever  so  little  the  supporter  of  the  law,  quamvls  non 
fiieris  suasor  legis. 

Note  3. — Quamvls  may  also  stand  as  an  adverb  with  adjectives 
and  adverbs;  e. g.,  Ever  so  cleverly,  ever  so  boldly,  ever  so  shamelessly , 

quamvis  callide,  quamvls  audacter,  quamvls  impudenter. 
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Comparative  Clauses. 

265.  Comparative  clauses  are  such  as  express  likeness, 
unlikeness,  or  comparison,  between  two  or  more  actions  or 
states.  The  English  words  and  phrases  introducing  com¬ 
parative  clauses  are  “  as,”  “like  as,”  “just  as  ”;  “in  the 
manner  (style,  fashion)  of  ” ;  “  as  if,”  “  as  though  ”  ;  and 
“  than  ”  following  any  comparative  adjective  or  adverb. 

266.  In  Latin  comparative  clauses  are  introduced  by 
ut,  tamquam,  ndn  secus  ac ;  quomddo,  quemadmodum 
tamquam  si,  ut  si,  velut  si,  ac  si ;  quam  preceded  by  a 
comparative  adjective  or  adverb ;  quam  si,  quasi,  etc. 

The  object  of  comparison  may  be  a  state  or  action  either 
represented  as  one  (a)  of  known  truth,  or  (b)  of  merely 
imaginary  existence.  The  former  will  be  expressed  by 
the  indicative,  the  latter  by  the  subjunctive  mood. 
Hence — 


267.  All  comparative  clauses  expressive  of  imaginary 
cases  require  the  subjunctive ;  and  therefore  all  compara¬ 
tive  particles  containing  si  require  that  mood.  A'.y., 

They  shuddered  at  the  barbarity  of  Ariovistus,  just  as  though  he 
were  present  before  them , 

AriovistI  crudelitatem,  velut  si  coram  adesset,  horrebant. 

I  will  pretend  that  I  am  just  going  out , 

assimulabo,  quasi  nunc  exeam. 

*Note  1. — Proinde  and  perinde  {in  like  manner )  are  joined  with 
ac  si,  ut  si,  quasi,  emphasising  the  comparison  and  requiring  the  sub¬ 
junctive.  E.g.,  Just  as  if  you  knew ,  proinde  quasi  nosses;  Justus 
though  he  were  a  common  soldier ,  perinde  ac  si  manipularis  esset. 

*Note  2. — Adjectives  and  adverbs  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
frequently  replace  the  genitive  or  dative  of  the  object  by  ac  or  atque 
and  a  new  verbal  clause.  Such  are  aequus,  simllls,  alius,  and  the 
adverbs  aeque,  similiter,  aliter,  pariter,  contra,  iuxta,  secus.  E.g., 
Other  than  he  had  been  before,  alius  atque  antea  fuerat ;  Otherwise  than 
you  notv  do,  aliter  ac  nunc  facls.  If  si  be  further  added,  the  mood  is 
of  course  subjunctive.  (See  §  132,  Note  1.) 
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268.  Comparative  clauses  with  the  indicative  are  such 
as  relate  to  matters  stated  as  facts.  They  include,  there¬ 
fore,  clauses  introduced  by  words  other  than  the  particles 
mentioned  in  §  267.  Such  words  are — 

(A)  All  relative  adverbs  of  comparison  :  (ita  or  sic)  . .  ut ; 
quomodo;  (tarn)  .  .  quam,  tamquam  (§  165);  (eo)  .  . 
qud,  (tanto)  ,  .  quantd  (§  130,  Note  1).  [See  also  §  9, 
Note  3.] 

\ 

(B)  All  comparative  adjectives  or  adverbs  followed  by 

quam  (§  132,  Note  2). 

(C)  The  adjectives  and  adverbs  mentioned  in  §  267, 
Note  2.  Also  perinde  ac,  proinde  ac. 


Causal  Clauses. 

269.  Causal  clauses  are  such  as  state  the  reason  for  any 
action  or  state.  They  are  introduced  in  English  by  the 
words  “ because,”  “as,”  “since,”  “on  account  of,”  etc. 
The  Latin  causal  particles  are  quod,  propterea  quod,  quia, 
quandd,  quanddquldem,  quoniam,  cum.  The  relatives 
qul,  ubi,  unde,  etc.,  may  also  introduce  a  causal  clause. 

Note. — The  commonest  use  of  the  English  present  participle  is  in 
a  causal  sense ;  e.g.,  Finding  retreat  impossible,  he  prepared  for  battle 
(  =  because  he  found  retreat  impossible).  The  Latin  present  participle 
cannot  he  so  used.  See  §  87,  Note  1. 

270.  All  causal  clauses  (unless  introduced  by  cum  or  a 
relative  pronoun  or  adverb)  require  the  indicative  mood 
when  stating  the  cause  simply  as  a  fact.  A'.y., 

This  he  did  because  the  envoys  had  not  yet  returned, 

id  fecit  quia  nondum  legatl  redierant. 

We  eat  simply  becatise  food  is  necessary  to  life, 

edimus  propterea  quod  cibd  ad  vltam  opus  est. 
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271.  But  if  the  cause  is  stated  as  conceived  or  alleged 
at  the  time  of  action,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  E.g., 

I  ate  because  {it  seemed  to  me)  I  needed  food , 

edebam  quia  opus  cibd  esset. 

This  lie  did  because  (he  said ,  argued ,  etc.,)  the  envoys  had  not  returned , 

id  fecit  quia  nondum  redissent  legati. 

Note. — Quoniam,  quando,  and  quanddquidem  practically  always 
require  the  indicative. 

272.  Hence  arises  the  idiom  by  which,  when  two 
alternative  causes  are  given,  that  which  is  mentioned  as 
the  true  cause  is  in  the  indicative,  while  that  which  is 
mentioned  as  the  false  or  pretended  cause  is  in  the  sub¬ 
junctive.  E.g., 

This  he  did,  not  because  the  envoys  had  not  yet  returned  (though  he 
alleged  this  reason,  untrue  as  it  was),  but  because  his  army  was 
too  weak  (real  cause), 

id  fecit  ndn  quia  nondum  legati  redissent,  sed  quia  infirmior 
erat  exercitus. 

Note. — The  subjunctive,  therefore,  follows  non  quod  or  non  quia. 
Ndn  quo  is  used  with  the  subjunctive  in  the  same  sense;  e.g.,  You 
write  this,  not  on  the  ground  that  you  yourself  heard  it,  hoc  scribis,  n5n 
quo  ipse  audieris. 

273.  Cum,  the  relative  qui,  and  the  relative  adverbs, 

when  used  in  a  causal  sense,  invariably  take  the  sub¬ 
junctive.  Cum  thus  used  often  takes  the  place  of  a 
participle  (§§  85-89).  E.g., 

And  as  he  knew  this  for  certain ,  he  decided  that  action  must  be  taken 
at  once, 

quod  cum  exploratum  haberet,  statim  agendum  esse  constitiiit. 

I  seem  to  myself  to  have  done  wrong  in  having  left  you, 

peccasse  mihi  videor  qui  a  te  discesserim. 

274.  This  use  of  the  relative  is  frequently  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  quippe,  ut,  or  sometimes  utpote,  E.g., 

They  were  afraid,  it  is  true,  because  many  dangers  beset  them, 

metuebant  sane,  quippe  quos  multa  periculosa  premerent. 

I  am  fairly  good-for-nothing ,  since  I  have  to-day  fallen  in  love, 

satis  nequam  sum,  utpote  qui  hodie  inceperim  amare. 
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Note  1. — Quippe  qul  always  takes  the  subjunctive  in  Cicero,  but 
elsewhere  either  the  subjunctive  or  the  indicative. 

*Note  2. — Livy  and  other  writers  use  quippe  to  qualify  participles 
and  adjectives  without  any  pronoun  or  verb  ;  e.g'.,  As  he  was  confident 
in  his  strength ,  quippe  ferox  viribus.  It  is  found  also  as  an  introduc¬ 
tory  particle  to  express  irony ;  e.g.,  Of  course  I  am  forbidden  by  the 
fates,  quippe  vetor  fatls. 


Final  Clauses. 

275.  Final  clauses  are  such,  as  express  the  purpose  with 
which  an  action  is  done. 

Such  clauses  are  sometimes  introduced  in  English  by 
“  (in  order)  that  he  (they,  etc.)  may  (might),  etc.  .  .  . ,” 
but  are  much  more  often  represented  by  the  infinitive  with 
“to”  (“ in  order  to  ”).  jEly.,  “I  came  that  1  might  see 
you,”  or  “  I  came  (in  order)  to  see  you.” 

In  Latin  such  clauses  are  introduced  by  ut  (negative 
ne),  qui  (relative),  or  any  relative  adverb. 

The  Latin  infinitive  can  never  express  purpose  in  prose. 

276.  The  purpose  of  an  action  may  be  expressed  in  any 
one  of  the  following  ways  : — 

(i.)  By  ut  (ne)  and  the  subjunctive  (see  §  277).  This 
is  the  only  normal  means  of  expressing  nega¬ 
tive  purpose. 

(ii.)  By  qui,  quo,  ubi,  unde,  etc.,  and  the  subjunctive; 
rarely  negative.  See  §  278. 

(iii.)  By  the  gerundival  construction  with  ad  and 
accusative ;  never  negative.  See  §  92,  Note 

i  0). 

(iv.)  By  the  gerundival  construction  with  causa  or 
gratia  (for  the  sake  of)  and  the  genitive  ;  never 
negative.  See  §  93. 
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(v. )  By  tlie  supine  in  -uni,  but  only  when  the  principal 
action  is  expressed  by  a  verb  of  motion ;  never 
negative.  See  §  97. 

(vi.)  By  the  gerundive  used  predicatively.  Cp.  §  242. 

Note  1. — By  far  the  commonest  construction  is  that  with  ut  or  ne. 
That  with  the  relative  and  relative  adverbs  is  the  next  commonest. 
The  gerundival  usages  are  employed  usually  in  short  phrases  only. 
For  the  future  participle  expressing  purpose,  see  §  81,  Note  4. 

Note  2. — The  negative  in  subjunctive  clauses  of  purpose  is  ne, 
sometimes  ut  ne. 

*Note  3. — Here  belongs  the  use  of  ut  in  such  clauses  as,  To  return 
to  the  pointy  ut  ad  rem  redeamus;  So  to  speak ,  ut  ita  dicam,  etc. 

Examples — 

He  sent  envoys  to  sue  for  peace , 

(i.)  misit  legatos  ut  pacem  peterent, 

(ii.)  misit  legatos  qui  pacem  peterent, 

(iii.)  misit  legatos  ad  pacem  petendam, 

(iv.)  misit  legatos  pacis  petendae  causa  or  gratia, 

(v.)  misit  legatos  pacem  petitum. 

(vi.)  He  handed  over  the  army  to  his  lieutenant  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy ,  legatd  exercitum  dedit  in  hostes  ducendum. 


277.  The  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  final  clause  will  depend 
on  that  of  the  principal  verb  according  to  the  rule  for  the 
sequence  of  tenses. 

This  I  am  saying  to  persuade  you  of  what  is  true , 

haec  dico  ut  vdbis  quod  verum  est  persuadeam. 

You  will  come  back  to  hear  it, 

redibis  ut  audias. 

He  was  causing  delays  lest  anything  should  be  gained  by  entreaty 

moras  faciebat  ne  quid  impetraretiir. 

He  has  taken  care  that  you  may  know , 

curavit  ut  scias. 

Note  1. — For  the  use  of  quis,  indefinite,  with  ne,  see  §  168. 

*Note  2. — A  second  final  clause,  if  negative,  is  introduced  by  neve 
(neu);  e.g.,  This  I  did  that  I  might  be  preserved  and  might  not  perish, 

hdc  feci  ut  servarer  neve  perirem. 
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278.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  relative  qul  and  the 
relative  adverbs,  which  are  in  this  construction  equivalent 
to  the  corresponding  demonstratives  followed  by  ut. 
Thus,  qul  =  ut  is ;  quae  =  ut  ea ;  cuius  =  ut  eius  ;  quo  — 
ut  eo ;  iibi  =  ut  ibi ;  unde  =  ut  inde ;  quommus  =  ut  eo 
minus.  E.g., 

I  had  sent  a  man  to  tell  you  all, 

mlseram  qul  tibi  diceret  omnia. 

He  chose  a  place  where  the  army  might  halt , 

locum  delegit  iibi  consistent  agmen. 

He  has  chosen  a  spot  whence  an  ambush  may  rush  out, 

locum  delegit  unde  erumpant  insidiae. 

Note  1. — Quo,  meaning-  in  order  that,  is  used  in  clauses  which 
contain  a  comparative.  E.g.,  This  he  did  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
finish  the  business,  id  fecit  qu5  facillus  rem  perageret  (lit,,  that  he 
might  by  so  much  the  more  easily  finish  the  business ). 

Note  2. — Negative  final  clauses  rarely  occur  with  the  relatives,  etc. 
In  almost  all  cases  ne  (sometimes  ut  ne)  is  used. 


*279.  Nedum  ( much  less ,  not  to  speak  of)  is  followed  by 
the  subjunctive.  E.g., 

The  deeds  of  men  will  perish  ;  much  less  does  the  esteem  and  favour 
yielded  to  language  endure  and  live, 

mortalia  facta  perlbunt,  nedum  sermonum  stet  honSs  et  gratia 
vivax. 


Consecutive  Clauses. 

280.  A  consecutive  clause  is  one  which  expresses  the 
result  or  consequence  of  an  action  or  state. 

The  English  phrases  introducing  a  consecutive  clause 
are  “  so  that,”  “  so  .  .  .  that,”  “  so  as  to,”  “  such  as  to,” 
“such  that”;  and  simply  “to”  in  many  cases,  which, 
however,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  “  to  ”  in  a 
final  sense  (§  275). 

The  Latin  words  introducing  such  clauses  are  ut,  the 
relative  qui,  and  the  relative  adverbs.  The  mood  is  always 
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subjunctive.  The  principal  sentence  often  contains  a 
correlative,  e.g.,  ita,  sic,  adeo,  tam. 


281.  In  form  there  is  no  difference,  in  Latin,  between  a 
positive  final  and  a  positive  consecutive  clause.  But  the 
corresponding  negative  clauses  are  distinguished  by  the 
invariable  rule  that,  whereas  final  clauses  take  ne, 
ne  quis,  necubi,  ne  umquam,  etc.,  consecutive  clauses  take 
ut  non,  ut  nemo,  ut  nusquam,  ut  numquam,  etc. 

Note. — For  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  consecutive  clauses  in 
secondary  sequence,  see  §  215,  Note  2. 

232.  The  distinction  in  meaning  between  the  following 
correlatives  of  result  must  be  carefully  noted : — adeo  .  .  . 
ut,  tam  .  .  .  ut  =  to  such  a  degree  that ;  sic  .  .  .  ut, 
ita  .  .  .  ut  =  in  such  a  wag  that.  Both  are  usually  ren¬ 
dered  in  English  by  so  that,  or  so  as  to.  E.g., 

He  replied  so  that  (i.e.,  in  such  a  ivag  that)  all  believed  him , 

ita  respondit  ut  omnes  crederent. 

He  answered  so  (i.e.,  to  such  a  degree)  rapidly  that  no  one  heard  him , 

adeo  celeriter  respondit  ut  nemd  audiret. 

*Note. — Carefully  distinguish  from  this  usage  (a)  the  use  of  ita 
(sic)  ...  ut  ...  in  comparative  clauses  (§  268),  .  and  (5)  the  use  of 
ut  .  .  .  ita  .  .  .  corresponding  to  the  English  not  only .  .  .  bat  also  .  .  ., 
or  though  .  .  .  yet  ...  In  both  these  usages  ut  requires  the  indicative. 
Eg.,  Though  he  will  favour  his  friends,  yet  he  will  withstand  his  foes, 
ut  amlcis  favebit,  ita  inimicis  resistet. 

283.  Cum,  the  relative  qul,  and  the  adverbs  enumerated 
in  §  278,  may  all  introduce  consecutive  clauses.  In  this 
case,  qul  =  ut  is  ( so  that  he) ;  ubi  =  ut  ibi  (so  that,  such 
that,  there).  E.g., 

Caesar  is  not  the  man  to  hesitate, 

non  est  Caesar  qul  haesitet  (lit.,  such  a  man  as  hesitates). 

I  should  like  you  to  prefer  to  be  in  a  place  where  you  are  of  some 
account,  rather  than  in  a  place  where  you  alone  seem  to  be  wise, 

velim  ibi  mails  esse  ubi  aliqud  numero  sis,  quam  istic  ubi  solus 
sapere  videare. 
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Note. — Here  belongs  the  use  of  est  qui,  sunt  qui,  etc.,  which  take 
the  subjunctive  when  meaning  There  is  a  ( sort  of)  man  who ,  There  is  a 
class  of  men  who,  etc.  (indefinite  antecedent).  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  “  generic  ”  subjunctive.  But  est  qui,  sunt  qui,  etc.,  take  the 
indicative  when  merely  stating  the  existence  of  a  particular  man  or 
men  with  the  attribute  mentioned  (definite  antecedent).  E.g.,  There 
are  people  who  have  no  garments  dyed  with  purple ,  there  is  one  man  who 
does  not  care  to  have  them,  vestes  murice  tinctas  sunt  qui  non  habeant, 
est  qui  non  curat  habere. 


284.  Witli  both  ut  and  qui  (quae,  quod)  may  stand  the 
pronoun  is  (ea,  id)  as  antecedent. 

He  was  such  that  all  hated  him , 

is  erat  ut  omnes  odissent. 

You  are  the  man  for  us  to  love  ( such  a  man  as  we  love), 

is  es  quem  amemus. 

I  am  not  seeking  such  a  woman  as  was  Clytaemnestra, 

non  earn  quaerd  quae  fuerit  Clytaemnestra. 

Note. — Here  observe  the  rendering  of  To  be  on  the  point  of on 
the  eve  of .  .  ,,just  about  to  .  .  .  by  in  eo  esse  ut  .  .  . ;  e.g.,  They  were 
hist  starting ,  in  eo  erant  ut  proficiscerentiir.  The  same  phrase  also 
bears  the  meaning,  In  such  a  condition  that  .  .  . ;  e.g.,  Matters  are  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  we  must  have  advice ,  res  in  eo  est  ut  cousilid 
opus  sit. 

285.  The  relative  with  the  subjunctive  is  the  regular 
construction  after  adjectives  signifying  merit  or  demerit , 
fitness ,  etc.  Such  are  dignus,  indignus,  aptus,  ldoneus. 
E.g., 

The  matter  is  worth  our  spending  time  on  it, 

digna  est  res  in  qua  elabdremus. 

There  was  no  one  fit  to  be  imitated  by  you,, 

idoneus  fuit  nemo  quem  imitarere. 

Obs. — The  English  infinitive  which  follows  such  words  must  never 
be  expressed  in  Latin  prose  by  the  infinitive. 


286.  Among  consecutive  clauses  belongs  the  periphras¬ 
tic  future  infinitive,  i.e.,  the  future  infinitive  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  verb  (fore,  futurum  esse)  followed  by  ut  with 
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present  or  imperfect  subjunctive.  This  is  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  construction  with  verbs  which  have  no  supine  stem. 
E.g., 

I  hoped  to  learn  to  speak  Latin, 

sperabam  fore  ut  Latine  loqui  discerem. 

I  think  Caesar  will  be  loved, 

puto  fore  ut  Caesar  ametur. 

Note. — The  tense  of  the  subjunctive  in  this  periphrastic  future 
follows  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  (see  §  213).  That  is,  it 
will  be  present  when  the  verb  upon  which  the  substantive  verb  future 
(fore,  futurum  esse)  depends  is  primary ;  imperfect  when  the  verb  is 
historic.  (For  the  supine  with  in,  see  \  98.) 


Temporal  Clauses. 

287.  Temporal  clauses  are  those  which  define  the  time 
of  an  action  or  state  by  reference  to  some  other  action  or 
state. 

The  usual  particles  of  time  in  English  are  “when,” 
“before,”  “after  that,”  “as  soon  as,”  “as  often  as,” 
“while,”  “until,”  etc. 

The  chief  Latin  particles  of  time  are  cum,  ubi,  ut,  quan- 
doque,  quandocumque  ;  antequam,  priusquam  ;  postquam, 
posteaquam;  simul  ac  (atque);  quoties;  dum;  donee, 
quoad. 

All  temporal  clauses  in  direct  speech,  when  expressing 
mere  relations  of  time,  take  the  indicative  mood. 

Note. — Simul  may  stand  without  ac,  in  the  sense  of  “as  soon  as.” 

288.  Temporal  clauses  referring  to  future  time  employ 
the  same  usage  of  the  future -perfect  which  occurs  in 
conditional  clauses  referring  to  future  time,  §  250  (a), 
JE.g.y 

I  will  tell  you  all  when  you  come, 

cum  veneris,  tibi  omnia  dicam. 

Obs. — With  antequam  and  priusquam,  however,  the  present 
indicative  is  usual;  e.g.,  Before  I  begin  to  speak  on  Lucius  Murena’s 
behalf,  L  will  say  something  on  my  own ,  ante  quam  pro  Lucio  Murena 
dicere  institud,  pro  me  ipso  pauca  dicam. 

Lat.  Comp. 
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Note. — In  these  cases  the  future -perfect  is  used  because  the  time 
considered  is  that  at  which  some  future  event  will  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  (The  English  use  of  the  present,  being  merely  idiomatic, 
must  not  he  reproduced  in  Latin.)  If,  however,  the  time  considered 
is  that  during  which  some  future  event  will  he  in  progress,  the  future 
simple  is  used;  e.g.,  I  will  make  every  preparation  when  you  are 
coming  ( i.e .,  when  you  are  already  on  the  way,  hut  not  yet  arrived), 
cum  venies,  omnia  parabo. 

289.  Frequency  or  repetition  may  be  expressed  by  cum, 
ut,  or  ubi,  and  tbeir  compounds,  with,  the  indicative.  E.g., 

As  often  as  {whenever')  I  arrive  at  my  country-house,  it  is  my  delight 
to  be  idle , 

cum  ad  villam  vem,  nihil  agere  me  delectat. 

Note  1. — More  often,  quoties  is  used  in  such  sentences  with  or 
without  its  correlative  to  ties ;  e.g.,  I  regularly  wonder  that  I  don't 
receive  letters  from  you  as  often  as  they  are  brought  me  from  my  brother 
Quintus ,  soleo  mirari  ndn  me  toties  accipere  tuas  litteras  quoties  a 
Quinto  mihi  fratre  afferuntur.  So  too,  quotiescumque. 

*Note  2. — Livy  and  later  writers  express  repetition  by  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  with  ubi  or  ut ;  e.g.,  Whenever  anything  had  to  be  done  with 

courage ,  ubi  quid  fortiter  agendum  esset. 

290.  ( a )  The  time  at  which  an  action  takes  place  is 
expressed  by  cum  with  a  dependent  clause  in  the  present, 
future,  or  future-perfect  indicative,  referring  to  present 
or  future  time ;  and  by  cum  with  the  imperfect  or  plu¬ 
perfect  subjunctive,  referring  respectively  to  a  past  action 
contemporaneous  with  or  prior  to  that  of  the  main  verb. 
But  if  a  past  action,  whether  contemporaneous  or  prior,  is 
mentioned  solely  to  mark  the  date  at  which  the  action  of 
the  principal  verb  took  place  and  belongs  to  a  totally 
different  set  of  circumstances,  the  imperfect  or  perfect 
indicative  is  used.  E.g ., 

When  he  had  said  this  in  a  loud  voice  he  threw  himself  from  the 
ship , 

hoc  cum  voce  magna  dixisset,  se  ex  navi  proiecit. 

I  wrote  that  book  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  state , 

ilium  librum  turn  scripsimus  cum  gubernacula  rei  publicae 
tenebamus. 
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( b )  Sometimes,  as  in  English,  an  inversion  of  the 
logical  order  takes  place,  what  would  logically  he  the 
principal  sentence  being  made  dependent  on  cum ;  in  such 
sentences  the  verb  of  the  temporal  clause  is  always 
indicative.  E.g., 

He  was  corning  up  to  the  walls  ivhen  the  Romans  suddenly  made  a  sally , 

ille  subibat  muros  cum  repente  erumpunt  Romani. 

291.  Priusquam,  antequam  take  the  indicative  when 
they  denote  before  in  a  purely  temporal  sense. 

The  games  were  not  finished  before  three  gladiators  had  been  killed , 

ludl  non  finiti  sunt  antequam  tres  gladiatores  interfecti  sunt. 

They  take  the  subjunctive  when  the  action  expressed  by 
the  clause  they  introduce  is  purposely  anticipated  or  (when 
the  principal  sentence  is  negative)  purposely  awaited.  In 
this  usage  the  subjunctive  is  one  of  purpose  (final  subjunc¬ 
tive).  Eg., 

The  Roman  rushed  in  before  the  gates  could  be  closed  against  him  (i.e., 
he  hurried  on  purpose  to  anticipate  the  closing  of  the  gates), 

Romanus,  priusquam  fores  obicerentur,  irrupit. 

The  Gauls  would  not  send  away  the  chieftains  before  the  latter  had 
consented  to  take  up  arms  (i.e.,  they  awaited  their  consent ), 

Galll  non  prius  duces  dimittunt  quam  ab  bis  sit  concessum  arma 
uti  capiant. 

Note  1. — Priusquam,  antequam,  like  postquam  take  the  perfect 
tense  in  Latin,  where  in  English  the  pluperfect  is  used ;  see  §  202. 

Note  2. — Priusquam,  antequam,  postquam  are  frequently  written 
as  two  words  and  may  he  placed  in  separate  clauses,  quam  introducing 
the  dependent  clause  ;  e.g. ,  in  the  second  example  above. 

292.  Dum,  and  less  often  donee,  quoad,  and  quamdiu, 
meaning  while ,  as  long  as,  when  the  action  of  the 
principal  verb  lasts  as  long  as  that  of  the  verb  in  the 
temporal  clause,  take  the  indicative.  E.g., 

People  learn  while  they  are  teaching , 

homines,  dum  docent,  discunt. 

Note. — Rum,  while,  of  an  action  occupying  a  longer  time  than  the 
time  covered  by  the  action  of  the  principal  verb,  takes  the  present  in 
Latin  where  English  uses  the  past ;  see  \  200. 
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293.  Dum,  donee,  and  quoad,  meaning  until,  take  the 
indicative,  provided  nothing  more  than  the  time  of  the 
action  is  denoted.  E.g., 

They  fought  until  their  leader  was  killed , 

pugnaverunt,  dum  dux  interfectus  est. 

But  when  the  action  expressed  by  the  temporal  clause 

is  purposely  awaited,  dum  with  the  subjunctive  is 
used.  E.g ., 

Wait  until  I  can  meet  Atticus, 

exspecta  dum  Atticum  conveniam. 

294.  The  subjunctive  must  be  used  with  the  “particles 
of  proviso,”  that  is,  dum,  dummodo,  and  modo,  when 
signifying  provided  that ,  if  only ;  the  negative  is  always 
ne.  E.g., 

Let  them  hate ,  provided  they  fear, 

oderint,  dum  metuant. 

Provided  only  sternness  be  not  varied , 

dummodo  severitas  ne  varietur. 

*Note  1. — Tantum,  tantum  ne,  are  occasionally  found  with  the 
same  meaning  and  construction. 

NOTE  2. — From  this  must  he  distinguished  the  ordinary  usages  of 
modo  (i.)  =  tantum,  only ;  (ii.)  just  now ;  (iii.)  repeated,  modo  .  .  „ 
modo,  at  one  moment  .  .  .  at  another ,  now  .  .  .  anon . 

Note  3. — The  following  examples  illustrate  all  the  admissible  uses 
of  dum : — 

(1)  While  the  elephants  were  being  taken  across,  he  had  sent  cavalry 

to  act  as  scouts,  dum  elephantl  traiciuntur,  equites  miserat 

speculatum. 

(2)  I  shall  stay  during  (all)  the  spring,  dum  ver  erit,  manebo. 

(3)  I  stayed  until  ( the  moment  when)  they  came ,  dum  venerunt, 

manebam. 

(4)  I  stayed  (and  purposely  waited)  until  they  should  come,  dum 

venlrent,  manebam. 

(5)  Provided  they  have  started ,  I  will  wait ,  dum  profectl  sint, 

manebo. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.— EXCLAMATORY  SENTENCES. 

295.  The  adjectives  qul,  quot,  quantus,  and  qualis, 
and  the  adverbs  quam  and  ut,  may  all  introduce  exclama¬ 
tory  expressions  with  a  verb  in  the  indicative  mood.  A’.y., 

Mow  learned  he  was  ! 

quanta  erat  doctrina ! 

Mo  w  fearless  he  is  ! 

quam  nil  timet ! 

Mow  oarried  away  they  are  with  joy  ! 

ut  illi  efferuntur  laetitia  ! 

What  a  man  he  was  ! 

qui  vir  fult ! 


296.  Exclamations  containing  a  simple  verb  may  be 
expressed  also  by  the  infinitive,  the  subject  being  put 
in  the  accusative.  Such  sentences  correspond  to  the 
English  phrases,  “to  think  that,”  “the  idea  that,”  etc. 
A’.y., 

But  to  think  that  you  will  not  be  at  Rome  ! 

at  te  Komae  non  fore ! 

To  think  of  my  desisting  from  my  undertaking  ! 

mene  incepto  desistere ! 

For  the  simple  accusative  in  exclamations  requiring  no 
verb,  see  §  137. 
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CHAPTER  XIX.— CONJUNCTIVES,  DISJUNCTIVES, 

AND  NEGATIVES. 

297.  In  English  and  is  usually  inserted  between  the 
last  two  items  only  of  a  list,  but  in  Latin  a  conjunctive 
particle  (et,  -que,  atque,  ac)  should  either  (i.)  be  repeated 
with  each  item  after  or  (in  the  case  of  et  or  -que)  including 
the  first,  or  (ii.)  be  omitted  throughout.  E.g., 

We  mortals  must  seek  for  rank ,  glory ,  wealth ,  and  goodwill, 

nobis  mortalibus  appetenda  sunt  (et)  honds  et  gloria  et  divitiae 
et  benevolentia  (or  honds,  gloria,  divitiae,  benevolentia). 

*Obs. — The  omission  of  such  conjunctions  is  known  as  asyndeton. 


*298.  When  of  two  co-ordinate  clauses  the  first  is 


negative  and  the  second  positive,  the  latter  is  in  English 
introduced  by  but,  but  in  Latin  by  et.  E.g., 


I  consider  that  it  is  not  a  deed  of  ordinary  affection,  but  one  of  the 
highest  ability  and  wisdom, 

id  neque  amdris  mediocris  et  ingenil  summl  ac  sapientiae  iudicd. 


299.  A  double  negative  is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative. 
E.g.,  nec  non  =  et ;  non  nullus  =  aliqul,  nulll  non=omnes 
(cp.  §  172,  Note);  non  numquam  =  interdum,  numquam 
non  =  semper,  etc.  But  nullus,  nemo,  numquam,  nusquam, 
are  sometimes  followed  by  nec  (neque)  .  .  .  nec  (neque)  .  .  . 
in  clauses  which  do  not  negative,  but  merely  analyse, 
them.  E.g., 

No  one  was  there,  either  senator  or  knight, 

nullus  S,derat  nec  senator  nec  eques. 

*Note. — A  similar  intensive  use  of  ne  .  .  .  quidem  in  a  single  clause 
after  non  is  rare;  e.g.,  They  thought  themselves  unable  to  acquit  even  a 
guiltless  man,  rebantur  se  n5n  posse  ne  innoxlum  quidem  absolvere. 
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300.  Aut  .  .  .  aut,  properly  speaking,  distinguish  alter¬ 
natives  which  are  diametrically  opposed ;  vel  .  .  .  vel  .  .  .  , 
and  the  enclitic  -ve,  imply  that  the  difference  is  one  of 
detail,  E.g., 

Either  life  or  death  is  to  be  chosen , 

sumenda  est  aut  mors  aut  vita. 

He  will  pay  the  penalty  by  death  or  by  exile, 

poenas  vei  morte  vel  exsiliS  exsolvet. 

Two  or  three  friends  of  the  Icing  are  very  rich, 

amici  regis  duo  tresve  perdivites  sunt. 

*Note. — Vel  is  frequently  used  by  Cicero  as  an  adverb  meaning 
“even,”  particularly  with  superlatives ;  e.g.,  Even  Epicurus  wouldhave 
allowed  this,  haec  vel  Epicurus  concederet ;  Even  the  greatest  of  all, 

omnium  vel  maximus. 

*301.  Non  modo,  non  solum  ( not  only),  are  followed  by 
sed  etiam,  verum  etiam,  in  affirmative  clauses;  by  sed 
non,  sed  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  in  negative  clauses.  E.g., 

Not  only  does  he  hear,  but  he  even  believes  it  ! 

ndn  modo  audit,  sed  etiam  credit. 

Not  only  does  he  listen,  but  he  is  not  even  afraid, 

non  modo  audit,  sed  ne  timet  quidem. 

*\Note. — The  second  n5n  is  generally  omitted  from  the  phrase 
non  modo  non  .  .  .  sed  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  provided  that  the  predicate  or 
some  other  word  in  the  second  clause  is  common  to  both  clauses ; 
e.g.,  There  is  reigning  at  Rome  an  immigrant,  who  is  not  merely  not  of  a 
neighbouring ,  but  not  even  of  an  Italian,  stock,  regnat  Romae  advena 
ndn  modo  vicinae,  sed  ne  Italicae  quidem  stirpis.  Here  the  common 
word  is  stirpis. 

Obs. — The  emphasised  word  must  always  stand  between  the  particles 

ne  .  .  .  quidem. 
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CHAPTER  XX.— DEPENDENT  STATEMENTS ;  SUB¬ 
JUNCTIVE  IN  SUB -DEPENDENT  CLAUSES. 


302.  By  a  dependent  statement  is  meant  one  which, 

instead  of  being  quoted  in  the  speaker’s  actual  words,  is 
made  to  depend  upon  a  verb  of  saying,  or  other  verb 
belonging  to  the  same  class  as  those  which  introduce  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  construction  (§  104).  A’.y.,  the 

sentence,  “  He  said  that  all  who  were  present  would  agree 
with  him  if  he  were  to  ask  them,”  contains  the  dependent 
form  of  the  direct  statement,  “If  I  were  to  ask  you,  all 
you  who  are  present  wTould  agree  with  me.” 

303.  The  best  way  to  ensure  accuracy  in  rendering  into 
Latin  any  given  English  sentence  containing  a  dependent 
statement  is  first  to  write  out  that  statement  as  it  would 
be  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  original  speaker  or  writer. 
See  the  example  in  §  302. 

This  sentence  may  then  easily  be  rendered  into  Latin  by 
the  aid  of  the  subjoined  rules,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that 
the  tense  of  the  introductory  verb  is,  as  usual,  historic. 


304.  All  principal  statements  which  in  direct  speech 
require  the  indicative  mood  pass  into  the  infinitive  mood, 
in  accordance  with  §  104;  the  subject  of  the  infinitive 
being,  of  course,  in  the  accusative. 

The  tenses  used  are  as  follows  : — 


Direct  Statement. 

Indicative  present 
,,  imperfect 

,,  perfect,  pluperfect 

, ,  future 

,,  fut.-perf.  (active) 

,,  .,  (passive) 


Dependent  Statement. 

Infinitive  present 

,,  perfect 
,,  future 

Perfect  participle  with  fore. 
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305.  The  apodoses  of  conditional  sentences,  when 
requiring  the  subjunctive  active  in  direct  speech  [§§  250 
(5),  251],  are  represented  in  dependent  statements  by  the 
future  participle  with  or  without  esse  (to  represent  the 
present  or  imperfect  subjunctive)  or  with  fuisse  (to  repre¬ 
sent  the  pluperfect  subjunctive) ;  and  when  requiring  the 
subjunctive  passive  in  direct  speech,  are  represented  in 
dependent  statements  by  fore  (or  futurum  esse)  ut  with 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  (to  represent  the  present  or 
imperfect  subjunctive)  or  futdrum  fuisse  ut  with  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  (to  represent  the  pluperfect  sub¬ 
junctive).  E.g., 

(Dixit)  se  crediturum  esse,  si  ille  negaret  (in  direct  speech, 
credam,  si  neges). 

(Dixit)  se  crediturum  esse,  si  ille  negaret  (in  direct  speech, 
crederem,  si  negares). 

(Dixit)  se  crediturum  fuisse,  si  ille  negasset  (in  direct  speech, 
credidissem,  si  negavisses). 

(Dixit)  futurum  fuisse  ut  Scipid  occideretur,  nisi  filius  sub- 
venisset  (in  direct  speech,  occisus  esset  Scipid,  nisi  filius 
subvenisset). 

306.  The  personal  pronouns  and  possessive  adjectives 
are  used  in  dependent  statements  in  Latin  just  as  they  are 
in  English,  except  as  explained  in  the  next  section. 

307.  When  the  introductory  verb  is  in  the  third  person, 
any  pronoun  or  possessive  adjective  in  the  dependent 
statement  referring  to  the  subject  of  this  introductory  verb, 
whether  singular  or  plural,  is  regularly  rendered  by  the 
reflexive  se,  sul,  sibi,  or  the  possessive  suus;  and  con¬ 
versely,  these  pronouns  and  possessives  refer  to  the 
subject  of  the  introductory  verb.  E.g.y 

He  said  that  he  was  seriously  ill , 

dixit  se  graviter  aegrotare. 

Here  the  speaker’s  actual  words  were  (ego)  graviter  aegroto. 
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Note  1. — When  there  can  be  no  ambiguity,  se,  suus,  etc.,  may 
refer  to  the  subject,  not  of  the  principal  verb,  but  of  the  dependent 

clause. 

Note  2. — Ipse  is  to  be  used  in  dependent  statements  only  when  it 
would  have  been  used  in  direct  speech. 

308.  On  the  other  hand,  is,  ille,  refer  to  some  person 
other  than  the  subject  of  the  introductory  verb. 

He  said  that  he  ( that  other  man)  was  seriously  ill , 

dixit  eum  (or  ilium)  graviter  aegrotare. 

In  this  case  the  speaker’s  actual  words  were  (is  or  ille)  graviter 
aegrotat. 

309.  All  subordinate  clauses,  of  whatever  class,  are 
normally  expressed  in  dependent  statement  by  the 
subjunctive. 

Obs. — For  exceptions  see  §  309,  Notes  3  and  4. 

When  the  introductory  verb  is  in  a  historic  tense, 
the  tenses  used  are  as  follows : — 

Direct  Statement.  Dependent  Statement. 

Indie,  pres.,  imperf.,  fut.  )  0  .  , .  «  . 

Subj.  pres.) impart.  )  Subjunctive  imperfect. 

fut-perf'  }  Subjunctive  pluperfect. 

Note  1. — If  the  introductory  verb  is  in  a  primary  tense,  the  same 
rules  hold  good,  except  that  the  present  and  future  indicative  and 
present  subjunctive  are  represented  by  the  present  subjunctive,  the 
perfect  and  future-perfect  indicative  and  perfect  subjunctive  by  the 
perfect  subjunctive. 

*N  OT  e  2. — After  an  introductory  verb  in  a  historic  tense  the  present 
subjunctive  is  occasionally  found  instead  of  the  imperfect,  and  in  Livy 
the  perfect  subjunctive  in  lieu  of  the  pluperfect  is  a  mannerism. 
Such  exceptions  are  only  allowed  for  the  sake  of  greater  vividness  of 
narration. 

*Note  3. — Dum  is  occasionally  found  with  the  present  indicative 
even  in  dependent  statements.  Relative  clauses,  when  used  with  the 
indicative,  stand,  not  as  part  of  the  statement  or  thought  recorded, 
but  as  remarks  added  by  the  writer  who  reports.  E.g.,  They  (i.e.,  those 
who  were  present)  were ,  he  said,  faithless,  dixit  eos,  qul  aderant,  perfidos 
esse;  the  speaker’s  actual  words  being  simply,  You  are  faithless. 
If  the  direct  speech  had  been,  Ye  who  are  present  are  faithless,  we 
should  have  had  in  the  dependent  statement,  eos  qul  adessent. 
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*Note  4. — The  verb  in  a  short  subordinate  clause  is  occasionally 
put  in  the  infinitive  by  assimilation.  E.g.,  And  lienee  it  could  be 
perceived  that  the  people  were  being  roused  just  as  the  sea  is  disturbed  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds ,  ex  quo  intellegl  potuit,  ut  mare  ventorum  vl 
agitarl,  sic  populum  concitari.  Here  agitarl  should  he,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  subjunctive.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  short 
relative  clauses  where  the  relative  is  merely  resumptive,  i.e.,  used  as 
explained  in  §  20, 

310.  A  dependent  command  or  prohibition  is  expressed 
by  the  subjunctive  with  (or  sometimes  without)  ut  or  with 
ne,  except  when  the  introductory  verb  is  iiibed  or  veto 
(see  §§  106,  107). 


311.  A  dependent  question  is  always  in  the  subjunctive 
(see  §§  226,  227). 

312.  The  foregoing  rules,  so  far  as  regards  dependent 
statements,  hold  good  for  the  report  of  a  continuous 
speech  in  oratio  obliqua;  but  they  are  subject  to  certain 
modifications  in  the  case  of  questions  and  commands  or 
prohibitions  occurring  in  the  course  of  such  a  speech.  As 
continuous  prose  composition  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book,  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  matter  would  be  out  of 
place  here. 


313.  A  dependent  statement  may  be  constructed  with 
any  word  or  phrase  suggestive  of  thinking  or  declaring, 
except  inquam  (see  §  104,  Note  4).  E.g., 

Then  the  commons  began  to  murmur :  their  slavery  had  become 
manifold ,  they  said ,  and  a  hundred  masters  had  been  created  in 
lieu  of  one, 

fremere  (historic  infinitive)  deinde  plebs,  nmltiplicatam  servi- 
tutem,  centum  pro  uno  dominos  factds. 

He  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  senate,  to  the  effect  that  Veii  would  presently 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people,  thanks  to  the  favour  of 
heaven, 

litteras  ad  senatum  misit,  deum  immortalium  benignitate  Veios 
iam  fore  in  potestate  populi  Romani. 
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314.  The  subjunctive  is  frequently  used  in  dependent 
clauses  of  direct  speech  to  express  the  action  of  the  clause 
not  necessarily  as  a  fact,  but  as  it  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
another.  E.g ., 

Paetus  made  me  a  present  of  ( what  he  described  as)  all  the  boohs  his 
brother  had  left  him , 

Paetus  omnes  libros,  quds  frater  siius  rellquisset,  mihi  ddnavlt. 

Obs. — The  subjunctive  gives  Paetus’  description  of  the  hooks ;  had 
it  been  the  writer’s,  rellquerat  would  have  been  used.  Cp.  quod  with 
the  subjunctive  (§§  271,  272). 


315.  In  a  clause  dependent  on  an  accusative  and 
infinitive  clause  (or  a  simple  infinitive)  or  on  a  dependent 
subjunctive,  the  mood  used  is  regularly  the  subjunctive. 
(The  latter  usage  is  often  called  subjunctive  by  assimi¬ 
lation  or  attraction.)  Eg ., 

Deceit  wins  for  itself  confidence  in  small  matters ,  in  order  that,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  worth  while,  it  may  cheat  with  great  profit, 

fraus  fidem  in  parvis  sibi  praestruit,  ut,  cum  operae  pretium 
sit,  cum  mercede  magna  fallat. 

Such  was  the  solidity  of  the  construction  that ,  the  stronger  the  rush 
of  the  water ,  the  more  firmly  the  construction  was  held  together , 

tanta  erat  opens  firmitudd  ut,  quo  maior  vis  aquae  se 
incitavisset,  hoc  artius  teneretur. 

Note. — The  indicative,  however,  is  often  used  in  a  short  relative 
clause  which  merely  gives  a  definition,  and  is  always  used  in  a  clause 
inserted  by  the  writer  for  the  information  of  his  readers. 


316.  Synoptic  view  oe  Conjunctions  followed  by  the 
Indicative  or  Subjunctive  in  Dependent 
Clauses. 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Subject  and  object  clauses  (§§  232-247) — 


quod. 


ut,  ne,  ut  non. 
quominus,  ne,  quin. 

semi -dependent  subjunctive 
without  particle  (§  243). 
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Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Conditional  (§§  248-259) — 


(i.)  Truth  or  falsity  not  (iii.)  Future  unemphatic. 

implied.  (iv.)  Falsity  implied. 

(ii.)  Future  vivid. 

si,  etiamsl. 

slve  (seu)  . .  .  slve  (seu)  .  .  . 
quod  si. 

si  non,  nisi,  nl,  sin,  si  minus. 


Concessive  (§§  260-264) — 

etsl. 

etiamsl. 


tametsl. 

quamquam. 


quamvls. 
licet, 
ut,  ne. 
cum. 


^Comparative  (§§  265-268) — 

ut,  tamquam. 

(non)  secus  ac. 
quomodo,  quemadmodum. 
cuiusmodl. 
quam. 

perinde  ac,  proinde  ac. 

Ita  .  .  .  ut;  sic  .  .  .  ut. 
eo  . . .  quo;  tantd  . . .  quanto, 
quantus,  quails,  quot. 


ut  si,  tamquam  si. 
velut  si,  quasi, 
ac  si. 

quam  si. 

perinde  ac  si,  proinde  ac  si. 

quam,  potius  quam  (ut) 

(§  239). 


Causal  (§§  269-274)— 


quod,  propterea  quod. 

W  V 

quia. 


quoniam. 

quando. 

quandoquidem. 


non  quod,  ndn  quia. 

non  qu5. 

cum. 

qul,  ubi,  unde,  etc. 
quippequl,  utquI,utpote  qul. 


Final  (§§  275-279)— 


l 


ut,  ne,  ut  ne. 
qu5. 

qul,  ubi,  unde,  etc. 
ne  quis,  necubi, 
necunde,  ne  quandd. 
nedum. 
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Consecutive  (§§  280-286) — 

adeo 

V 

sic 

ita 

f  . .  ut,  ut  n5n,  ut  nullus,  iit 

tarn 

is 

(  nemo,  ut  nusquam,  etc. 

IS  .  .  .  . 

ibi,  e5 

....  ubi,  quo. 

inde  . . 

Temporal  (§§  287-294) — 


cum. 

antequam,  priusquam. 
dum. 

ddnec,  quoad. 


ut,  ubi. 
quo  ties, 
quandocumque. 
postquam,  posteaquam. 
simul  ac  (atque),  simul. 


dummodo,  modo. 
dummodo  ne,  modo  ne. 
tantum,  tantum  ne. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

On  the  Arrangement  of  Words  and  Clauses  in  a 

■j  x 

Latin  Prose  Sentence. 

317.  The  grammatical  relation  which  exists  between  the 
parts  of  a  sentence  is  shewn  in  English  mainly  by  the 
order  of  the  words ;  in  Latin  the  extensive  use  of  inflexions 
leaves  the  position  to  be  assigned  to  each  word  to  a  certain 
extent  optional.  Thus,  the  meaning  of  “  Caesar  defeated 
the  Nervii  ”  may  be  expressed  indifferently  (save  in  the 
matter  of  emphasis)  by  Caesar  Nervios  vicit,  or  Vicit 
Nervids  Caesar,  or  Nervids  vicit  Caesar,  etc. ;  whereas 
if  in  English  the  order  be  changed  to  “  The  Nervii 
defeated  Caesar”  the  meaning  is  entirely  different.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  normal  order  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  Latin  sentence,  and  a  deviation  from  it  gives  pro¬ 
minence  to  the  word  that  is  drawn  from  its  natural  position. 

318.  Practice  is  the  best  guide  as  to  how  far  the  normal 
order  of  the  words  should  be  varied  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis;  but  a  few  rules  are  given  further  on.  The 
following  sections  deal  with  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
comparatively  short  sentences;  long  periods  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  book. 

319.  Simple  Sentences.  If  we  regard  every  simple 
sentence  as  consisting  of  subject  and  predicate,  the  rule 
will  be  :  Put  the  subject  first,  the  finite  verb  last.  This 
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leaves  the  rest  of  the  predicate  (object,  complement,  etc.) 
for  the  middle  of  the  sentence.  E.g., 

Boadicea  took  London  by  storm, 

Boudicca  Londlnium  expugnavit. 

The  duck  ivill  become  a  swan , 

anas  cygnus  flet. 

320.  When  a  verb  has  two  objects,  the  indirect  object 
generally  precedes  the  direct.  E.g ., 

I  thank  my  colleague, 

collegae  gratiam  referd. 

321.  An  attribute,  whether  adjective,  substantive  in 
apposition,  genitive,  or  adjectival  phrase,  is  usually 
placed  immediately  after  the  substantive  to  which  it  refers. 
But  an  adjective  of  quantity  or  a  numeral  more  usually 
precedes  the  substantive  of  which  it  is  the  attribute.  E.g., 

Many  are  turned  aside  from  rectitude  by  their  corrupt  nature , 

multos  a  recta  ratione  natura  vitiosa  detorquet. 

Very  many  Romans  perished, 

plunml  Romani  perierunt. 

Obs. — Such,  an  arrangement  of  two  pairs  of  words  as  in  the  first 
example  above,  where  the  words  in  the  first  pair  (recta  ratione)  are 
in  the  reverse  order  to  those  in  the  second  pair  (natura  vitiosa)  is 
known  as  chiasmus,  or  crosswise  position,  from  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X  [Chi).  This  is  extremely  common. 

Note. — When  an  adjective  and  one  or  more  other  attributes  (such  as 
a  genitive,  or  an  adjectival  phrase  consisting  of  a  substantive  or  pro¬ 
noun  preceded  by  a  preposition)  are  applied  to  a  single  substantive, 
the  adjective  usually  stands  first,  and  a  genitive  precedes  a  substantive 
or  pronoun  with  a  preposition.  E.g.,  Remember  Aeneas'  renowned 
dutifulness,  illam  praeclaram  Aeneae  pietatem  memento ;  I  value 
highly  Caesar's  goodwill  towards  me,  Caesaris  erga  me  benevolentiam 
magnl  aestimd. 

322.  A  preposition  precedes  its  case,  except  tenus  (§  151 ), 
versus,  and  the  enclitic  cum  (§  20,  Note  2).  An  attribute 
may  intervene. 

The  Senate  ordered  a  commission  of  two  to  be  appointed  for  building 
that  temple  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people, 

senatus  duoviros  ad  earn  aedem  pro  amplitudlne  popull  RdmanI 
faciendam  crearl  iussit. 
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323.  An  adverb  (if  not  interrogative  or  relative)  is 
placed  before  (usually  immediately  before)  the  verb  or 
adjective  it  qualifies;  as  also  is  an  ablative  case  or  other 
equivalent  to  an  adverb.  A'.y., 

They  were  seeking  his  friendship  both  in  public  and  in  private , 

amicitiam  eius  publice  privatimque  petebant. 

They  attempted  with  their  utmost  force  to  make  a  sally  from  sever  a 
gates , 

eruptionem  pluribiis  portls  facere  summa  vl  conabantur. 

He  is  a  man  most  devoted  to  oratory , 

vir  est  eloquentiae  valde  studiosus. 

Obs. — The  negatives  ndn,  haud,  and  nec  (neque)  follow  this  rule. 


324.  An  interrogative  or  relative  adjective  or  adverb 
stands  first  in  its  clause.  JS.g., 

Is  there  any  help  in  you  ? 

ecquid  auxilii  in  vobls  est? 

On  hearing  this ,  he  immediately  sets  out , 

quibus  rebus  auditis,  statim  proficiscitur. 

Obs. — The  use  of  a  relative  in  Latin  in  place  of  an  English  demon¬ 
strative  in  sentences  such  as  the  above  is  to  be  imitated. 


325.  A  complex  sentence  (§  212)  often  runs  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  in  Latin,  but  it  is  only  with  comparatively 
short  ones  that  this  book  has  to  do.  The  general  tendency 
in  Latin  is  to  place  the  subordinate  clause,  unless  it 
denotes  a  consequence  (§  280),  at  or  near  the  beginning 
of  the  principal  sentence.  A’.y., 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  do  it, 

si  id  feceris,  gaudebo. 

They  advanced  until  it  began  to  grow  dark, 

donee  vesperascebat  progrediebantur. 

The  Stoics  are  like  them,  for  they  place  the  highest  good  in  virtue  only, 

Stoici,  quod  finem  bonorum  in  virtute  una  ponunt,  similes  sunt 
eorum. 

And  hence  it  follows  that  pleasure  is  not  the  highest  good, 

ex  quo  efficitur  ut  vbluptas  non  sit  summum  bonum. 

Lot.  Comp. 


9 
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The  following  example  will  shew  that  (1)  a  sediment  of 
verbs  (finite  or  infinitive)  must  be  avoided,  (2)  the  position 
of  the  dependent  clause  must  be  regulated  by  the  sense, 
(3)  the  subject  should  form  part  of  the  principal  sentence : — 

Fearing  that  the  soldiers  might  be  unable  to  withstand  the  enemy'' s 
charge ,  Caesar  instructed  his  lieutenant  not  to  give  battle , 

Caesar,  veritiis  ne  hostium  impetum  mllites  sustinere  non  pos- 
sent,  legato  praecepit  ne  proelium  committeret. 

Obs.  1. — In  the  above,  such  a  collocation  as  sustinere  non  possent 
veritus  or  committeret  praecepit  would  be  harsh. 

Obs.  2. — A  more  idiomatic  form  of  the  sentence  would  be; 
“  Caesar  feared  that  the  soldiers  might  be  unable  to  withstand  the 
enemy’s  charge,  and  therefore  instructed  his  lieutenant  not  to  give 
battle.”  Accordingly,  when  an  English  sentence  consisting  of  two 
coordinate  clauses  is  to  be  put  into  Latin,  the  less  important  clause 
should  be  made  subordinate  by  the  use  of  a  participle,  or  of  a  con¬ 
junction  such  as  ut,  ne,  cum,  or  of  a  relative. 


326.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  rules  are 
merely  intended  as  a  guide  for  beginners  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  short  sentences.  In  the  Latin  classics  the 
normal  order  of  the  words  is  frequently  disturbed,  by  a 
desire  for  emphasis,  euphony,  or  other  effect. 

327.  The  two  emphatic  places  in  a  sentence  are  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  The  verb  gains  stress  by  being 
placed  at  the  beginning,  the  subject  by  being  transferred  to 
the  end ;  any  other  word  becomes  emphatic  in  either  of 
these  positions. 

I  was  much  affected  by  your  speech, 

movit  me  dratid  tua. 

What  would  Socrates  have  said  about  this  ? 

quid  de  his  rebus  dixisset  Socrates? 

It  is  the  highest  mountains  that  the  lightnings  strike, 

Bummds  montes  fulmina  feriunt. 

After  following  another  leader,  the  one  you  will  now  follow 
is  Camillus, 

secuti  alium  ducem,  sequeminl  nunc  Camillum. 
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328.  The  following  words  cannot  stand  first  in  a 
sentence : — 

1.  The  enclitic  -ne  (§  223,  Obs.  2). 

2.  The  enclitics  -que,  -ve.  (These  are  attached  to  the 
word  which  their  English  equivalent  precedes  :  e.g.,  Wife 
and  children ,  uxor  llberlque;  More  or  less ,  plus  minusve). 

3.  The  words  autem,  enim,  quidem,  quoque,  verb. 
(These  usually  stand  second.) 


APPENDIX  II. 

On  the  Rendering  of  English  Abstract  Expressions. 

329.  A  literal  rendering  into  Latin  of  an  English 
abstract  expression  must  generally  be  avoided.  The 
corresponding  concrete  phrase  will  readily  suggest  itself : 
thus,  “  To  commit  a  murder  ”  becomes  hominem.  inter- 
ficere;  “To  be  in  a  commotion,”  commoverl;  “It  was 
done  on  the  authority  of  the  Senate,”  patres  auctores 
erant. 

330.  An  English  abstract  noun  may  be  replaced  by  {a) 
an  infinitive  (§  101,  Obs.),  ( b )  a  gerund  (§§  91,  Obs.,  and 
92),  (c)  a  past  participle  (§81,  Note  3),  (d)  a  clause  with  a 
concrete  subject,  (e)  an  impersonal  passive  (§76,  Note). 

(a)  Defeat  is  disgraceful ,  turpe  est  vincl. 

(b)  The  art  of  speech,  ars  loquendl. 

(c)  After  the  rout  of  the  Boii,  post  fusos  Boios. 

( d )  I  am  not  sure  about  either  the  nature  or  the  character¬ 

istics  of  God,  nee  quid  sit  deus  nec  qualis,  satis  sci5. 

(e)  There  is  a  erg,  conclamatur. 
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On  the  Latin  Period. 

331.  The  two  points  to  which  the  attention  of  a  beginner 
must  be  directed  in  the  translation  of  continuous  English 
are  subordination  and  connection. 


332.  Simple  narrative,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
consists  of  a  succession  of  coordinate  predications  in  the 
form  of  simple  sentences.  But  in  almost  all  languages, 
that  the  connection  and  relative  importance  of  the  various 
statements  may  be  brought  out,  some  are  in  practice 
grammatically  subordinated  to  others ;  that  is  to  say, 
while  the  later  or  more  important  event  is  stated  in  a 
principal  sentence,  the  earlier  or  less  important  event  is 
given  in  a  dependent  clause  or  in  a  phrase.  English  and 
Latin  differ  first  as  regards  the  character  of  the  clauses 
and  phrases  used  to  effect  grammatical  subordination,  and 
secondly  as  to  the  amount  of  subordination  which  the 
idiom  of  each  language  allows  or  demands. 


333.  In  narrating  events  English  employs  for  purposes 
of  subordination  (1)  prepositional  phrases  involving  a 
verbal  or  abstract  noun,  (2)  participles,  (3)  circumstantial 
clauses,  principally  temporal  and  causal.  Latin  employs 
for  the  same  purpose  (1)  participles,  and  (2)  circum¬ 
stantial  clauses.  E.g., 


(1)  The  Greeks  took  Troy, 

Graeci  Troiam  ceperunt. 


(1)  After  taking  Troy  \ 
On  the  capture  of  Troy  I 

(2)  Having  taken  Troy  > 

(3)  When  they  had  taken  \ 

Troy  J 


the 

Greeks 

with¬ 

drew, 


(2)  The  Greeks  withdrew, 

Graeci  se  receperunt. 
(1)  Troia  capla 


(2)  cum  Troiam  cepis- 
sent 


Graeci 
se  rece¬ 
perunt. 
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For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  Latin  perfect  participle  is 
as  a  rule  used  for  subordination  in  preference  to  a  circum¬ 
stantial  clause,  where  both  are  equally  admissible,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  continuous  prose  its  uses  must  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  See  §§  81,  82,  84-87. 

Note. — A  few  abstract  substantives  can  be  used  in  Latin,  as  in 
English.  Of  these  the  chief  are  adventus  and  discessus.  E.g.,  On  their 
arrival  Caesar  changed  his  camp ,  quorum  adventu  Caesar  castra 
mutavit. 


334.  When  actions  follow  each  other  quickly,  English — 
unlike  Latin — can  also  employ  the  present  participle. 
E.g., 

Seizing  their  sivords  the  Romans  attached  the  enemy, 

gladiis  arreptls  Romani  in  hostes  invaserunt. 

NOTE. — Beginners  should  be  careful  to  avoid  wrong  uses  of  the 
Latin  present  participle.  In  the  first  place  it  never  occurs  unless  the 
action  or  state  which  it  expresses  is  strictly  contemporaneous  with  that 
expressed  by  the  main  verb  ;  and  even  so,  if  the  first  action  is  the  cause 
of  the  second  the  perfect  participle  is  used,  or  a  causal  clause  with  cum 
and  the  imperfect  subjunctive.  E.g .,  Fearing  this ,  Cicero  left  Rome, 
haec  veritus,  or  cum  haec  timeret,  M.  Tullius  R5ma  discessit.  The 
cases  in  which  a  beginner  would  require  to  use  the  present  participle 
otherwise  than  as  an  adjective  are  so  few  as  to  be  negligible. 


335.  Latin  has  no  perfect  participle  active,  and  cannot 
employ  the  participial  construction  in  the  case  of  intransi¬ 
tive  verbs,  as  these  have  no  passive.  E.g., 

Running  up,  the  Gaul  hurled  his  javelin, 

Gallus,  cum  accurrisset,  iaculum  contorsit. 


336.  The  process  of  subordination  in  Latin  is  carried 
much  further  than  in  English.  Latin  frequently  has 
complex  sentences  where  English  has  compound,  and 
sometimes  in  translating  it  may  be  necessary  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  the  first  of  two  English  sentences  which  are 
separated  by  a  full  stop.  E.g., 
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The  Germans  tried  every  device ,  but  could  not  force  the  passage  for 
want  of  ships ,  nor  cross  secretly  because  of  the  Menapian  posts. 
They  therefore  pretended  to  return  to  their  own  native  regions. 
They  went  three  days'  march  and  then  turned  bach  again ,  and 
their  cavalry  having  accomplished  the  ivhole  distance  in  one 
night  fell  upon  the  Menapii  unawares. 

German!  omnia  expert!,  cum  neque  vl  contendere  propter 
indpiam  navium  neque  clam  transire  propter  custodies 
Menapiorum  possent,  revert!  se  in  suas  reg!5nes  simulave- 
runt,  et  tridul  viam  progress!,  rursus  reverterunt,  atque, 
omnl  hoc  itlnere  una  nocte  equitatu  confecto,  inscios 
MenapiSs  oppresserunt. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  English  has  six  principal 
verbs  and  three  sentences,  while  the  Latin  has  three 
principal  verbs  and  one  sentence,  and  that  in  the  Latin 
there  are  three  participles  as  against  one  in  the  English. 
As  a  rule  so  much  subordination  would  not  be  required, 
but  where  two  coordinate  verbs  in  English  describe  parts 
or  stages  of  the  same  process  or  action,  it  is  better  to 
subordinate  the  first.  E.g., 

The  chiefs  met ,  and  some  accused  the  general  of  treachery , 

convocatls  principibus  erant  qul  imperatdrem  proditionis 
accusaverunt. 

Note. — The  commonest  circumstantial  clauses  in  Latin  narrative 
are  those  introduced  by  cum,  the  verb  being  as  a  rule  in  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  subjunctive.  Ubi,  ut,  and  postquam,  followed  by  the 
perfect  indicative,  are  less  common.  See  §§  290,  287. 

337.  In  continuous  Latin  prose  there  is  always  more  or 
less  grammatical  connection  between  the  sentences:  (1) 
connecting  particles  are  used,  (2)  some  word  or  group  of 
words  containing  a  reference  to  what  precedes  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 


338.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  commonest  connecting 
particles. 

Simple  connection — 

And,  et. 

And  not,  neque. 

Cumulative — 

And  besides,  et  (after  a  full  stop),  atque. 

Moreover ,  autem  (second  word),  quin  etiam. 
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Adversative — 

But,  at,  sed,  autem,  vero  (second  word). 

Yet  nevertheless ,  tamen. 

Result — 

Therefore ,  and  so,  itaque,  ergo,  igitur  (second  word). 

Cause  or  explanation — 

For,  enim  (second  word) ,  nam. 

339.  Connecting  particles,  especially  in  explanation, 
are  inserted  in  Latin,  where  they  would  not  occur  in 
English.  E.g., 

The  natives  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  Their  leaders  gave  the 
order,  etc,, 

at  barbaris  consilium  ndn  defuit.  nam  duces,  etc. 


340.  Connection  by  reference  is  also  commoner  in 
Latin  than  in  English.  The  chief  words  used  are 
demonstrative  pronouns  and  adverbs  of  time  and  place, 
in  particular — 


This, 

That, 

Then, 

Then  [next), 
Meanwhile, 

Here,  hither,  hence , 


hie. 

ille,  is. 
turn 

deinde,  inde,  prSinde. 
interim,  interea. 
hie,  hue,  hinc. 


There,  thither,  thence,  lbi,  86,  inde. 


•5 

He  sent  Volusenus  in  advance  with  a  ship  of  tear, 
orders,  etc. 


He  gave  him 


Volusenum  cum  nave  longa  praemittit.  huic  mandat,  etc. 


311.  Very  frequently,  to  obtain  a  yet  closer  connection, 
a  relative  pronoun  is  substituted  for  the  demonstrative, 
the  second  sentence  being  in  form  a  relative  clause 
subordinated  to  what  precedes. 

Eighteen  ships  set  sail.  And  as  they  were  approaching ,  etc. 
naves  xviii.  solverunt.  quae  cum  apprfipinquarent  .  .  . 


342.  Clauses  or  phrases  in  which  connecting  pronouns 
occur  as  a  rule  precede  the  subject,  and  may  be  included 

in  the  connection.  Common  phrases  are — 

Under  these  circumstances,  quae  cum  ita  essent. 

Thereupon,  h5c  facto. 

Meanwhile,  dum  8a  geruntur. 
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343.  Any  phrase  expressing  time  may  serve  as  a  con¬ 
nection,  and  ablatives  absolute  are  frequently  used,  also 
ablatives  of  time  when.  E.g., 

On  receiving  this  information ,  Caesar  formed  a  plan  based  on  the 
nature  of  the  ground . 

quibus  rebus  cognitls,  Caesar  consilium  capit  ex  loci  natur&. 

344.  Connection  by  contrast  is  often  effected  by  bringing 
forward  a  word  which  is  antithetical  to  something  in  the 
preceding  sentence.  E.g., 

With  them  Indutiomarus'*  kindred  left  the  tribe .  The  chieftaincy 
was  intrusted  to  Cingetorix , 

cum  Ms  propinqul  Indutiomarl  civitate  excesserunt.  Cinge- 
torigi  principatus  est  traditus. 

Here  Cingetorix,  the  head  of  the  pro-Roman  party,  is  contrasted 
with  Indutiomarus,  his  rival,  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party. 


345.  Connection  is  often  dispensed  with,  where  events 
are  enumerated,  and  sometimes  also  in  rapid  description 
in  narrative.  E.g., 

Seven  thousand  men  fled  into  the  lesser  camp  and  ten  thousand  into 
the  larger.  The  other  consul  escaped  to  Venusia.  Forty -Jive 
thousand  Jive  hundred  infantry  were  killed. 

septem  mllia  hommurn  in  minora  castra,  decern  In  maiora  per- 
fugerunt ;  consul  alter  Venusiam  perfugit.  quadragintd 
quinque  mllia  quingentl  pedites  caesl. 

This  form  of  construction  is  technically  called  asyndeton. 

346.  For  the  order  of  words  and  sentences,  see 

Appendix  I.,  and  especially  §§  325-327. 

347.  Be  as  careful  to  use  the  historic  present  in  trans¬ 
lating  from  English  into  Latin  whenever  the  narrative 
becomes  vivid,  as  you  are  careful  to  avoid  it  in  translating 
from  Latin  into  English.  E.g., 

,  lie  praised  those  who  showed  readiness ,  and  reassured  them  as  to  the 
future;  those  who  hung  back  he  rebuked  and  roused. 

laudat  promptds  atque  In  posterum  conflrmat ;  segnifires 
castlgat  atque  incitat. 


EXERCISES. 


EXEECISE  I. 

A. 

1.  Londinium  was  a  colony  of  the  Eomans. 

2.  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  stormed  the  town  of 
Londinium. 

3.  Paulinus  defeated  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni. 

4.  Boadicea  was  defeated  by  Paulinus,  the  leader  of 
the  Eomans. 

5.  We  admire  such  a  brave  woman  as  Boadicea. 

6.  Very  many  of  the  Eomans  had  been  slain. 

7.  The  Eomans  subdued  the  whole  of  the  island. 

8.  I  will  help  you  who  are  learning  to  write  Latin. 

9.  Horace  became  a  clerk. 

10.  Horace  is  considered  a  good  poet. 

11.  I  consider  Horace  a  very  good  poet. 

12.  Both  you  and  I  will  read  Horace’s  poems. 

13.  You,  Publius,  and  your  sister  have  cheered  your 
poor  father  and  mother. 

14.  My  father  and  mother  are  dead. 

15.  Neither  you  nor  I  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

B. 

16.  There  is  a  definite  limit  of  every  period  of  life, 
definite  pursuits  of  boyhood. 

17.  This  is  that  which  Solon  used  to  answer. 
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18.  The  fruit  of  old  age  is  its  recollection  and  store  of 
good  things  formerly  gained. 

19.  I  indeed  know  this  for  certain;  ye  it  is  who  alto¬ 
gether  ignore  it. 

20.  And  he  who  affirms  this  is  very  much  mistaken ;  he 
who  denies  it  thinks  aright. 

21.  Rightly  indeed  do  men  call  you  happy,  Cyrus. 

22.  There  are  few  good  men,  many  bad  ones. 

23.  Lucius  and  Gaius,  the  consuls,  have  captured  the 
town  of  Falerii,  the  strongest  fortress  of  Etruria. 

24.  The  third  portion  is  inhabited  by  those  (turn  by 
active  voice)  who  are  called  in  our  language  Gauls. 

25.  Both  I  and  you  have  always  pursued  what  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  best. 

26.  Rank,  fame,  and  riches  seem  dear  to  all. 

27.  He  shall  be  consul  whom  ye  have  elected  by  your 
votes,  Quirites. 

28.  You  have  sent  a  slave  as  a  messenger  to  us  who  are 
honourable  and  free-born  men. 

29.  He  dies  best  whose  life  has  been  most  upright. 

30.  You  are  the  man  whom  all  we  citizens  of  Rome  love. 


C. 

31 .  Your  excellent  father  used  very  often  to  present  to 
his  friends  the  most  handsome  gifts  which  he  possessed. 

32.  Our  ancestors  named  Fabius  their  dictator,  Cato 
their  censor,  many  men  their  consuls ;  Cicero  only  did 
they  name  “  Father  of  his  country.” 

33.  Those  whom  the  crowd  consider  most  fortunate  have 
rarely  seemed  either  happy  or  virtuous  to  philosophers. 

34.  The  Roman  Senate  and  people  expressed  one  and  the 
same  opinion. 
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35.  Many  men  and  women  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
enemy  carried  off  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  body  as  slaves. 

36.  We  had  never  heard  before  of  so  great  a  calamity. 

37.  The  lightnings,  says  Horace,  strike  the  tops  of  the 
mountains. 

38.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seemed  that  you  were  a  prudent 
man. 

39.  It  seems  that  I  am  of  all  men  the  most  unhappy, 
and  that  you  are  in  reality  better  men. 

40.  The  enemy  are  even  now  about  to  besiege  you  who 
are  talking  of  peace. 

41.  Neither  expense  nor  display  has  pleasures  for  me, 
who  am  a  poor  man. 

42.  Both  you  and  I,  and  in  short  all  men,  consider  each 
his  own  opinion  to  be  right. 

43.  He  orders  Titus  Labienus  his  lieutenant  to  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge  with  two  legions. 

44.  The  Helvetii  began  to  harass  the  rear-guard  ( say  the 
last  of  the  line). 

45.  He  made  a  long  speech  in  the  middle  of  the  forum. 

EXERCISE  II. 

A. 

1.  Beware  of  that  wicked  man  who  envies  you. 

2.  All  men  consider  Cicero  eloquent. 

3.  Scipio  came  to  his  father’s  assistance. 

4.  Pity  him  who  has  been  condemned  to  death. 

5.  Pardon  your  enemies,  help  your  friends. 

6.  He  told  me  many  things,  and  asked  me  for  money. 

7.  Obey  him  who  governs  the  State. 

8.  I  enjoy  the  food  I  eat. 

9.  Wild  beasts,  relying  on  their  strength,  get  possession 
of  their  prey. 
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10.  He  who  enjoys  ( say  uses)  good  health  can  perform 
his  duty. 

11.  Pay  me  what  I  ask. 

12.  Set  me  free,  and  I  will  go  out  of  this  city. 

13.  He  was  like  his  father,  and  capable  of  enduring  toil. 

14.  Remember  ye  my  kindnesses ;  forget  your  wrongs. 

15.  Many  envied  me ;  no  one  thanked  me. 

B. 

16.  By  this  time  the  guides  of  the  army  had  crossed  the 
river  Sequana,  and  were  approaching  the  most  uneven 
parts  of  the  ridge. 

17.  The  whole  of  the  speech  savours  of  an  almost 
childish  teaching  and  practice. 

18.  He  chose  the  most  notable  men  there  were  as  sena¬ 
tors,  and  set  them  over  public  affairs. 

19.  This  Ascanius,  whom  the  Julian  family  considers 
the  originator  of  its  name,  was  also  called  lulus. 

20.  He  kept  reminding  one  of  his  poverty,  another  of 
his  greed,  many  of  their  peril  or  their  disgrace. 

21.  The  king  was  sorry  for  his  action.  He  begged  peace 
and  pardon  of  the  Senate. 

22.  All  of  us  who  have  pity  for  the  Roman  name  will 
withstand  the  enemy. 

23.  Laelius  teaches  those  who  use  friendship  aright  to 
remember  kindnesses  and  forget  wrongs. 

24.  Even  our  Consul,  good  man  that  he  is,  has  been 
accused  of  extortion  and  condemned  to  death. 

25.  He  was  capable  of  enduring  heat  and  cold  alike, 
eager  for  fame,  prodigal  of  his  private  property,  competent 
for  command. 

26.  In  what  respect  is  this  speech  of  mine  like  that  poem  ? 

27.  You  pardon  the  guilty,  and  yet  are  vexed  with  the 
innocent. 
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28.  Romulus  was  by  this  time  not  dissatisfied  with  his 
resources. 

29.  The  army  was  led  across  the  Ciminian  forest. 

30.  Death  has  carried  off  the  citizen  whom  we  considered 
most  fit  for  command. 

C. 

31.  He  conceals  his  doings  from  his  father. 

32.  Riding  lately  past  the  house,  I  saw  women  weeping 
bitterly. 

33.  Every  exile  remembers  his  own  fatherland. 

34.  Wisdom  ofttimes  heals  the  wretched, 

35.  Why  do  you  call  a  friend  the  man  who  is  worthy 
only  of  hate,  an  enemy  him  who  has  always  helped  and 
will  help  you  ? 

36.  Why  do  we  not  at  once  condemn  to  death  the  man 
whom  we  all  charge  with  an  unspeakable  crime  ? 

37.  The  herdsmen  were  menacing  a  stranger  accused  of 
a  palpable  murder,  threatening  him  with  death. 

38.  The  State  needs  another  leader  like  Caesar,  unlike 
Pompeius. 

39.  So,  relying  upon  the  gods  who  aid  us  well,  let  us  go 
to  meet  this  most  troublesome  foe. 

40.  The  hail  has  harmed  the  vines,  nor  have  the  showers 
spared  the  roses. 

41.  These  apples  excel  the  others  both  in  fragrance  and 
in  sweetness. 

42.  I  wish  neither  to  desert  the  Commonwealth,  nor  to 
survive  it. 

43.  Cicero  excels  the  rest  of  the  Romans  in  eloquence, 
Cato  in  valour. 

44.  I  will  supply  the  material  and  the  things  which  are 
needed  (use  opus). 

45.  Relying  on  (your)  valour  and  strength,  citizens, 
resist  the  despot. 
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EXEECISE  III. 

A. 

1.  You  ought  to  have  trusted  me. 

2.  There  was  a  shout  from  the  whole  line. 

3.  As  far  as  ( say  what)  I  am  concerned,  you  may  go. 

4.  The  women  and  children  will  be  spared. 

5.  It  is  better  to  be  exiled  than  to  be  killed. 

6.  He  did  not  dare  to  oppose  me. 

7.  It  is  thundering  now ;  soon  it  will  rain. 

8.  I  shall  be  quite  disgusted  with  life. 

9.  It  is  to  a  surgeon’s  interest  to  live  in  a  populous  city. 

10.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  deed,  but  it  was  much  to  my 
interest. 

B. 

11.  Have  pity  on  these  unhappy  men  who  will  soon  be 
beaten,  will  become  exiles,  and  will  then  most  of  them  be 
killed. 

12.  Cicero  was  certainly  exiled,  yet  he  was  but  paying 
the  penalty  of  murder. 

13.  I  am  ashamed  of  your  ignorance  and  idleness. 

14.  To  be  acquitted  of  so  serious  a  charge  is  both  to  my 
interest  and  to  yours. 

15.  It  very  much  concerns  all  the  townsmen  to  support 
the  Grovernment. 

16.  It  was  very  much  to  the  interest  of  you  all  to  annul 
this  law. 

17.  One  charged  with  arrogance  and  cruelty  will  not  be 
spared,  and  he  whom  all  dislike  will  now  at  last  be  punished. 

18.  The  defendant  has  been  released  from  his  fetters, 
and  his  friends  are  congratulating  him  on  his  safety. 

19.  In  the  whole  town  there  was  panic  and  confusion 
and  outcry. 

20.  Those  whom  it  concerns  will  have  to  perform  such  a 
duty  as  this. 
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C. 

21.  I  have  often  warned  you  of  the  unhappiness  of  those 
who  are  most  envied. 

22.  What  have  we  not  been  wicked  enough  to  dare? 
What  are  we  to  suffer  ?  What  misfortunes  have  we  reached  ? 

23.  Those  who  rule  ought  to  abstain  from  violence  and 
to  give  way  to  mercy. 

24.  The  very  man  who  ought  to  be  without  none  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  is  in  want  of  everything. 

25.  What  you  announce  cannot  possibly  have  happened, 
and  you  ought  never  to  have  announced  it.  It  beseemed 
you  rather  to  be  silent. 

26.  It  was  the  king’s  ill  fortune  to  have  unwittingly 
slain  his  father. 

27.  It  is  our  business  to  come  unanimously  to  the  help 
of  the  tottering  state. 

28.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  They  were  accordingly  heavily  fined  and  exiled. 

29.  They  ought  to  have  taken  counsel  for  themselves 
when  running  the  risk. 

30.  We  should  look  carefully  after  everything  which  is 
needful. 


EXERCISE  IV. 

A. 

1.  Caesar,  having  ascertained  this,  set  out. 

2.  All  must  die. 

3.  You  must  come  to  my  help. 

4.  He  gained  possession  of  the  kingdom  by  conciliating 
the  chief  men. 

5.  A  dictator  was  appointed  for  holding  the  elections. 

6.  The  interests  of  the  State  must  be  consulted  by  all. 

7.  We  think  that  you  are  fit  to  rule  us. 
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8.  I  shall  tell  my  father  that  I  will  go  to  see  the  games. 

9.  I  hoped  that  yon  had  been  persuaded  to  go. 

10.  He  promised  to  order  the  soldiers  to  remain. 

B. 

11.  We  must  avoid  this  mistake.  ( Turn  to  passive.) 

12.  At  present,  Necessity  must  be  yielded  to.  And  who 
forbids  even  the  boldest  to  yield  to  her  ? 

13.  Sextus  meets  the  vessels  as  they  draw  near  the  island. 

14.  If  you  assist  me  well  ( use  abl.  abs.),  it  is  probable 
that  the  affair  will  turn  out  most  happily. 

15.  I  will  not  go  to  be  the  servant  of  a  despot. 

16.  As  my  brother  is  absent,  I  have  commenced  taking 
in  hand  the  whole  business. 

17.  I  was  more  than  usually  glad  on  hearing  this. 

18.  And,  in  my  judgment,  you  ought  not  on  any  account 
to  have  allowed  so  disgraceful  an  act. 

19.  I  moved  forward  to  encourage  them,  and  came  upon 
my  troops  already  fighting. 

20.  Wise  men  must  curb  the  lust  of  pursuing  their 
passions.  {Turn  to  passive.) 

C. 

21.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  concern  of  all  patriotic 
men  to  abandon  other  pursuits  at  this  crisis,  and  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  State. 

22.  For  you  who  love  your  lives  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  escape  at  once  into  the  town. 

23.  When  the  first  regiment  had  been  driven  back  and 
their  baggage  looted,  the  remainder  of  the  army  was 
stricken  with  terror  and  fled. 

24.  This  party  are  come  to  beg  for  peace,  others  to 
secure  the  termination  of  the  war  even  by  surrender. 

25.  Caesar,  having  learnt  this,  thanked  the  Gaulish 
chieftains.  The  king  he  presented  with  the  citizenship. 
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26.  Having  now  performed  every  sacrifice  duly,  lie  went 
to  meet  the  enemy  with  all  speed. 

27.  When  this  news  was  reported  to  him,  the  com¬ 
mander  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  hurrying  his  column, 
proceeded  to  advance. 

28.  He  placed  his  chief  hope  of  conquering  in  being  the 
first  to  seize  this  fortress. 

29.  Who  will  say  that  goodness  is  not  to  be  preferred, 
wickedness  to  be  accounted  worse,  by  honest  men  ? 

30.  Caesar  has  written  a  despatch  to  the  Senate  in  which 
he  asserts  that  he  came,  saw,  and  conquered. 

EXERCISE  Y. 

A. 

1.  Cicero  travelled  from  Rome  to  Cilicia. 

2.  Vergil  died  at  Brundisium  and  was  buried  at  Neapolis. 

3.  Pompey  fled  to  Capua,  thence  to  Epirus. 

4.  Milo  having  returned  to  Italy  was  slain  by  Pedius. 

5.  Most  men  esteem  riches  more  highly  than  virtue. 

6.  I  sold  the  book  ten  days  ago  for  a  hundred  sestertii. 

7.  Yergil  is  much  more  polished  than  Ennius. 

8.  He  arrived  home  in  three  days. 

9.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  there  is  a  wall  ten  feet  high. 

10.  The  tower  is  ten  feet  higher  than  the  wall. 

B. 

11.  Being  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  missiles  and  stones. 

12.  The  town  of  Victumulae  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal 
by  Dasius  for  400  gold  pieces. 

13.  What  other  men  value  at  the  highest  price  he  con¬ 
sidered  of  small  account. 

14.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  far  wiser  than  he,  (but) 
that  he  is  far  more  fortunate  than  you. 

Lat.  Comp. 
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15.  There  are  more  men  slaves  to  pleasure  than  to  virtue. 

16.  In  proportion  as  their  position  was  more  hopeless 
the  Spartans  fonght  on  with  greater  spirit. 

17.  But  if  you  prefer  to  stop  at  Rome,  I  will  come  to 
you  at  Rome  in  person  from  this  place. 

18.  He  fled  from  Syracuse,  the  most  populous  town  in 
Sicily,  to  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Casmenae ;  and  died 
at  Agrigentum. 

19.  At  Carthage  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  were 
forty-five  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  thickness  of  six  feet. 

20.  The  camp  is  twenty-three  miles  from  Athens. 

C. 

21.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Thebes  is  the  citadel, 
which  they  called  the  Cadmea. 

22.  The  Lacedaemonians  seized  it  when  marching  from 
Laconia  to  Thessaly. 

28.  The  more  a  thing  costs  men,  the  more  it  is  valued  by 
them. 

24.  I  intend  to  stay  at  Arpi  for  three  days.  From  here 
I  shall  go  to  Aquinum,  where  I  am  to  sup  at  Yarns’  house. 

25.  It  is  said  that,  when  a  great  disaster  overhung  the 
Romans,  the  statue  of  a  goddess  at  Caere  broke  into  a 
sweat,  and  the  lots  shrank. 

26.  What  are  we  to  do  if  we  stay  at  home  ?  For  myself 
I  prefer  to  meet  death  in  battle  for  my  country’s  sake  rather 
than  await  here  the  slavery  which  is  impending. 

27.  In  this  year  more  than  twenty  men  were  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  house  at  Fidenae. 

28.  He  lived  while  still  a  young  man  with  his  uncle  in 
the  colony  of  Ariminum.  From  that  place  he  suddenly  set 
out  for  Arpi  by  the  coast-road,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
missed  by  his  people.  He  was  found  at  last  in  Apulia, 
when  an  old  man,  by  his  relatives. 
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29.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  this  very  temple  I  said 
that  for  a  man  who  had  been  consul  death  could  not  be 
premature. 

30.  The  soldiers,  protected  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  by  a  wall,  bring  up  without  danger  whatever  things  are 
needed. 

EXEECISE  VI. 

A. 

1.  Bad  companions  are  the  ruin  of  many. 

2.  I  find  nothing  witty  in  your  poems. 

3.  Pompeius’  army  was  a  help  to  Sulla. 

4.  He  did  his  duty  with  diligence. 

5.  The  king  of  Sparta  was  lame  in  one  foot. 

6.  It  is  a  general’s  business  to  avenge  wrongs  done  to 
citizens. 

7.  Your  father  is  a  man  of  integrity. 

8.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Caesar  in  haste. 

9.  Horace  after  being  (say  from)  a  clerk  became  a  poet. 

10.  It  is  said  that  Marcus  gave  his  daughter  the  name 
of  India. 

B. 

11.  Vergil’s  surname  was  Maro. 

12.  The  general  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  genius  and 
remarkable  foresight. 

13.  G-elo  refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians 
when  they  were  at  war  with  the  Persians. 

14.  To  the  Gauls  their  shields  when  transfixed  by  the 
Eomans’  javelins  were  a  great  hindrance. 

15.  The  Boii,  who  served  as  {say  were)  a  guard  for  those  - 
in  the  rear,  began  to  attack  our  men. 

16.  Those  who  survived  that  battle  travelled  the  whole 
night  without  stopping. 
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17.  Those  who  had  been  left  as  a  guard  over  against  our 
camp  went  to  their  comrades’  assistance. 

18.  Two  youths  of  the  highest  promise  obey  the  king 
against  their  will. 

19.  He  promises  money  to  the  chief  men,  but  to  the  State 
the  rule  over  the  whole  province. 

20.  Caesar,  having  left  two  legions  (abl.  abs.)  as  a  garri¬ 
son,  followed  the  enemy. 

C. 

21.  They  attempted  with  great  violence  to  make  a  sally 
from  the  town  by  several  gates. 

22.  He  glutted  himself  with  the  blood  of  citizens  most 
unlike  himself. 

23.  Tor  what  is  less  like,  I  do  not  say  an  orator,  but  a 
man,  than  to  repeat  such  statements  ? 

24.  He  wanted  time  to  be  left  for  the  fortification  of  the 
camp. 

25.  They  asked  to  be  allowed  to  announce  for  a  fixed  day 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

26.  That  is  an  old  saying  of  the  English  that  a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  more  than  two  in  the  bush. 

27.  Who  would  believe  that  a  Roman  consul  like  him 
would  be  accused  of  so  serious  a  charge  ?  Still  we  see  that 
he  has  been  impeached. 

28.  It  is  the  mark  of  children  easily  to  alter  their  pur¬ 
pose  ;  it  is  old  men’s  way  to  ponder  long  before  they  are 
willing  to  handle  even  the  slightest  undertakings. 

29.  What  do  you  want  with  a  sword  ?  It  is  the  fashion 
of  Gauls,  not  of  Romans,  to  wear  weapons  in  a  public  place. 

30.  Another  crowd,  mostly  of  the  poorer  class,  which  so 
small  a  hill  could  not  maintain  in  such  a  dearth  of  pro¬ 
visions,  poured  forth  from  the  city  and  made  for  Janiculum 
as  it  were  in  one  column. 
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EXERCISE  VII. 

A. 

1.  He  sailed  from  Spain  to  Britain. 

2.  Many  Gauls  live  on  this  side  of  the  Padus. 

3.  He  led  the  army  across  the  river  as  far  as  the  mound. 

4.  I  was  standing  with  my  brother  before  the  judges. 

5.  He  acted  with  ( say  used)  the  greatest  kindness  to¬ 
wards  his  parents. 


B. 

6.  Thus  to  impiety  towards  the  gods  he  added  wrongs 
against  men. 

7.  They  slay  them  all  except  Turpilius  in  the  course  of 
the  banquet. 

8.  We  cannot  be  the  better  or  the  happier  for  that 
knowledge. 

9.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  let  all  the  culprits  be 
dragged  by  the  feet. 

10.  He  could  not  speak  for  sorrow. 

C. 

11.  Below  Saturn’s  star,  nearer  to  the  earth,  travels  the 
star  of  Jupiter. 

12.  Within  twenty  days,  after  accomplishing  great  things, 
he  resigned  the  dictatorship. 

13.  They  advance  on  to  uneven  ground,  and  approach  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of  Ilerda  was  situated. 

14.  Then  their  sorrow  being  suddenly  turned  to  wrath, 
they  fly  to  arms. 

15.  This  place  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome. 
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EXERCISE  VIII. 

A. 

1.  Which  of  you  pitied  us  ? 

2.  Does  any  one  believe  this  fellow  ? 

8.  These  strive  to  defend  themselves  with  javelins,  those 
with  stones. 

4.  Neither  you  nor  I  will  yield  to  any  one. 

5.  He  went  away  to  his  father’s  house  without  any 
delay. 

6.  He  is  more  distinguished  than  any  of  his  colleagues. 

7.  I  told  this  to  several  people,  and  no  one  believed  it. 

8.  All  the  bravest  men  fought  as  fiercely  as  possible. 

9.  I  met  his  father  and  some  slaves. 

10.  One  is  more  daring  than  prudent,  the  other  inactive 
rather  than  cautious. 

11.  Which  of  the  Consuls  will  remain  at  Rome  ? 

12.  When  will  your  letter  be  delivered  to  him  ? 

18.  Some  desire  one  thing,  others  another. 

14.  Scarcely  any  one  believes  such  a  man  as  this. 

15.  War  delights  me,  you  wish  for  peace. 


B. 

16.  Which  of  you  knows  not  my  longing  for  you  ? 

17.  Envy  of  us  was  the  cause  of  so  cruel  a  punishment 
of  all  our  friends. 

18.  He  said  that  the  messenger  had  already  gone;  he 
promised  that  he  would  however  follow  him  at  once. 

19.  You  know  you  have  been  more  forgetful  of  yourself 
than  was  right. 

20.  The  proposition  angered  Senate  and  people  alike;  to 
the  latter  it  seemed  too  haughty,  to  the  former  scarcely 
honourable. 
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21.  The  same  plan  had  suggested  itself  to  your  minds 
and  to  my  own. 

22.  Some  readily  break  out  into  vice  through  their  own 
disposition,  others  against  their  will. 

23.  At  that  great  crisis  no  good  citizen  failed  to  act  for 
{say  did  not  help)  the  welfare  of  all. 

24.  I  thought  that  so  intimate  and  honourable  a  friend 
as  he  ought  to  be  assisted  with  all  my  powers. 

25.  Each  of  the  two  leaders  admired  the  other,  one 
thinking  that  he  had  an  enemy  like  himself,  the  other  that 
he  (had  one)  such  as  (he  had)  never  (had)  before. 

26.  They  receive  Horatius  with  the  greater  joy  in  that 
their  fortunes  had  been  nearer  peril. 

27.  When  the  three  Albans  had  been  already  wounded 
{use  abl.  abs.),  two  of  the  Romans  fell  one  over  the  other. 

28.  Thus  two  leading  men  built  up  the  state,  the  former 
by  war,  the  latter  by  peace. 

29.  Who  fears  such  a  leader  as  this  ?  Unless  perchance 
some  one  thinks  that  the  more  unwarlike  enemies  are,  the 
more  they  are  to  be  feared. 

30.  Someone  told  me  that  that  was  easy  for  anyone  to  do. 

C. 

31.  Some  said  that  the  gods  take  no  part  in  human 
affairs ;  others  on  the  contrary  that  everything  is  done  by 
the  divine  providence. 

32.  Scarcely  a  single  man  was  willing  to  pardon  this 
fellow  when  condemned  of  so  serious  a  crime. 

33.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  other  way  of  safety  can  be 
discovered,  fellow- citizens  ? 

34.  Either  satisfies  me;  and  now  the  latter,  now  the 
former,  seems  more  likely,  and  nothing  else  seems  likely. 

35.  But  who,  trained  and  brought  up  in  a  respectable 
household,  is  not  shocked  at  the  very  (thought  of)  baseness  ? 
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36.  If  it  is  any  one’s  object  to  aim  in  some  direction  a 
spear  or  an  arrow,  all  Ms  skill  mnst  be  employed. 

37.  Some  other  reward  mnst  be  found,  (and)  pleasure 
must  be  left  for  the  lower  animals. 

38.  The  storm  broke  down  in  a  single  day  both  the 
bridges  which  C.  Fabius  had  made. 

39.  Who  claims  for  himself  as  a  meritorious  deed  that 
which  any  one  may  do  with  ease  ? 

40.  And  no  one  man  of  another  race  excels  so  much  in 
that  art  as  all  the  Baliares  excel  {say  excel  among)  other  men. 

41.  He  treated  innocent  men  more  cruelly  than  any  one 
else  before. 

42.  Which  party  ought  to  rule  the  other  ?  For  they  can 
no  longer  both  rule  together.  Nevertheless  neither  party 
will  yield  to  the  other. 

43.  The  art  is  great  and  fruitful  rather  than  difficult 
and  obscure. 

44.  I  should  have  been  content  with  any  one  of  those 
tMngs. 

45.  I  am  as  much  a  friend  of  the  Commonwealth  as  any 
one. 

EXEECISE  IX. 

A. 

1.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  seamen  perished. 

2.  Twenty-one  ships  were  sunk  by  that  storm. 

3.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  men  were  slain,  and 
two  camps  taken. 

4.  I  promise  to  give  twenty-one  girls  three  books  each. 

5.  I  have  asked  this  man  three  times  for  ten  sestertii. 

6.  Married  women  used  to  worship  Mars  on  the  first  of 
March. 

7.  Vespasian  was  made  emperor  on  the  first  of  July. 
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8.  From  the  3rd  of  March  to  the  31st,  I  remained  at  home. 

9.  I  have  received  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  November. 

10.  Caesar,  beware  the  Ides  of  March. 

11.  Some  one  has  given  me  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

12.  Forty  million  sesterces  were  paid  into  the  treasury. 

13.  His  country  house  was  sold  for  four  million  sesterces. 

14.  Interest  had  from  4  per  cent,  risen  to  (say  become) 
8  per  cent. 

15.  I  am  heir  to  one-sixth  of  my  brother’s  property. 

B. 

16.  In  the  next  three  months  it  is  said  that  more  than 
160,000  victims  were  sacrificed. 

17.  When  evening  was  now  approaching,  1000  horse 
were  sent  on  by  a  shorter  way  with  all  possible  despatch. 

18.  The  hundred  senators  thus  formed  ten  companies 
Q decuriae ),  and  appointed  one  to  be  chief  of  each  company. 

19.  There  is  a  tale  that,  having  been  exiled  from  Corinth 
to  Tarquinii  for  sedition  in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius  at 
Borne,  he  died  27  years  after. 

20.  He  held  a  levy  throughout  the  whole  province  and 
added  as  many  again  to  the  numbers  of  the  auxiliary 
troops. 

21.  To  maintain  the  horses,  widows  paid  2000  sesterces 
a  year. 

22.  Caius  Caesar  was  born  on  the  31st  of  August,  when 
his  father  and  Fonteius  were  consuls. 

23.  He  held  his  second  consulship  from  January  1st  for 
30  days. 

24.  The  conspirators  awaited  his  coming  about  the 
seventh  hour,  on  June  16th. 

25.  Men  declared  that  by  the  first  of  the  two  prodigies 
danger  was  portended  for  their  master. 
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26.  He  lived  twenty-nine  years,  and  was  emperor  three 
years  and  ten  months. 

27.  Trebatius  has  sold  all  his  property  for  60,000,000 
sesterces. 

28.  Between  April  2nd  and  August  12th  he  spent 
2,700,000  sesterces. 

29.  I  have  put  700,000  sesterces  in  the  bank  at  4  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

30.  One  of  the  villas  is  on  sale  for  960,000  sesterces,  the 
other  for  twice  that  amount. 

C. 

31.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  before 
the  praetorship  of  Yerres. 

32.  In  the  same  year  was  consecrated  the  temple  of 
Castor  on  the  15th  of  July. 

33.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  money  at  6  per  cent. 

34.  For  the  past  500  years  all  power  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate. 

35.  L.  Catilina  was  born  of  noble  parentage  forty-five 
years  ago. 

36.  They  had  collected  to  one  spot  every  ship  there  was 
anywhere. 

37.  There  are  two  sorts  of  generosity ;  the  one  that  of 
conferring,  the  other  that  of  repaying  a  kindness. 

38.  He  bestowed  upon  the  supporters  of  his  design  the 
rank  which  each  deserved. 

39.  It  is  a  fool’s  way  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  ought 
to  be  done  to-day. 

40.  The  second  view  is  that  which  limits  friendship  by 
equality  of  obligations  and  wishes. 

41.  One  hundred  million  sesterces  will  be  left  him  by  will. 

42.  A  promissory  note  ( syngrajpha )  for  {use  gen.)  ten 
million  sesterces  was  executed  by  means  of  the  envoys, 
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43.  I  want  to  be  at  Gabii  until  the  sixth  of  May. 

44.  Tlie  Senate  made  this  decree  on  the  seventh  of  January. 

45.  Five  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
and  seventy -two  citizens  were  counted. 

EXERCISE  X. 

A. 

1.  Horatius  did  not  yield  before  the  bridge  had  fallen. 

2.  It  was  usually  said  that  the  Romans  spared  the 
conquered. 

3.  Cato  was  not  for  sparing  Carthage. 

4.  The  Romans  have  not  spared  Carthage. 

5.  When  I  arrive  in  Rome  I  will  visit  your  father. 

6.  While  these  preparations  were  being  made  (say 
While  these  things  were  being  prepared),  the  enemy  were 
blockading  the  city. 

7.  He  had  for  a  long  time  been  advising  me  to  flee. 

8.  Scipio  died  in  the  twentieth  year  after  he  had  con¬ 
quered  Hannibal. 

9.  Hannibal,  after  he  had  been  defeated  at  Zama,  gave 
his  attention  to  civil  affairs. 

10.  When  I  have  read  this  book,  I  shall  read  it  through 
again. 

B. 

11.  If  you  imitate  Cicero,  you  will  soon  learn  to  write 
Latin. 

12.  By  the  time  you  are  reading  this,  I  perchance  shall 
have  met  him. 

13.  For  myself  I  am,  and  have  long  been,  eager  to  visit 
Alexandria. 

14.  For  years  Sulla  had  threatened  that  he  would  one 
day  restore  the  Senate  to  power. 
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15.1  have  for  some  time  thought  this  duty  unworthy  of  you. 

16.  While  this  was  going  on  in  Spain,  Trebonius  began 
to  attack  Massilia. 

17.  Meanwhile  the  money  demanded  was  being  exacted 
with  great  severity  throughout  the  province. 

18.  These  men  were,  on  account  of  their  valour,  very 
popular  ( say  were  held  dear)  in  the  army. 

19.  When  you  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  look 
around. 

20.  He  heard  the  shouting  of  the  soldiers  whom  the  king 
had  left  in  the  town. 

C. 

21.  After  placing  on  shipboard  two  thousand  men  whom 
he  considered  the  most  suitable  for  this  undertaking,  he 
arrived  at  Pelusium. 

22.  This  same  thing  had  befallen  Lentulus,  who  had 
been  consul  in  the  previous  year. 

23.  Pompeius,  fearing  an  ambush  because  these  things  had 
turned  out  better  than  he  had  hoped  ( say  beyond  hope) ,  for 
some  time  did  not  dare  to  approach  the  fortifications. 

24.  It  will  be  more  easily  understood  that  foresight  for 
men  has  been  exercised  ( say  it  has  been  foreseen  for  men)  by 
the  immortal  gods,  if  the  whole  build  of  a  man  is  considered. 

25.  Then  said  Cotta,  courteously  as  was  his  wont,  “  I  do 
not  think  your  argument  sufficiently  strong.” 

26.  Diogenes  was  wont  to  say  that  Harpalus,  who  was 
considered  a  fortunate  robber,  bore  witness  against  the  gods. 

27.  The  prosperous  circumstances  of  the  wicked  disprove, 
as  Diogenes  used  to  say,  all  the  power  of  the'gods. 

28 .  WTien  the  time  for  the  exhibition  had  come,  then,  on  the 
signal  being  given,  the  young  Romans  carried  off  the  maidens. 

29.  Many  have  squandered  their  patrimony  by  lavish 
munificence. 
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30.  The  foe  did  not  come  down  to  the  level  ground  ere 
the  Romans  advanced,  prompted  by  their  desire  to  regain 
their  citadel. 


EXERCISE  XI. 

A. 

1.  Do  not  conceal  these  things  from  your  father. 

2.  Would  that  Carthage  had  not  been  destroyed  ! 

3.  You  can  escape,  but  what  are  we  to  do  P 

4.  You  would  not  dare  attempt  such  a  crime. 

5.  You  should  not  consult  your  own  interests  only. 

B. 

6.  0  that  no  offspring  ( say  nothing)  had  afterwards 
been  born  from  that  same  mother ! 

7.  When  I  saw  this,  what  was  I  to  do  ? 

8.  What  are  we  to  answer,  being  found  guilty  of  bribery  ? 

9.  No  one  may  lead  an  army  against  his  country. 

10.  Money  ought  to  have  been  given  to  these  states  in 
return  for  corn. 


C. 

11.  0  that  I  might  use  another’s  lips  ( say  mouth),  just 
as  I  am  about  to  use  another’s  words! 

12.  If  only  we  did  not  of  our  own  accord  ruin  the 
characters  of  our  own  children ! 

13.  What  was  I  to  say?  What  was  I  to  think? 
Heaven  preserve  me  as  I  knew  not  at  all ! 

14.  Let  us  free  ourselves  from  the  fetters  of  this  servi¬ 
tude,  and  break  its  bars. 

15.  Let  nothing  be  done  save  as  we  wish  and  as  is  right. 
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EXEECISE  XII. 

A. 

1.  I  have  persuaded  my  brother  to  remain  here. 

2.  I  besought  the  general  to  spare  the  city. 

3.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  pitch  a  camp. 

4.  Would  that  they  had  striven  more  keenly  to  take 
the  town ! 

5.  I  have  for  some  time  been  enquiring  when  Caesar 
will  come  to  Eome. 

B. 

6.  He  had  ordered  me  not  to  go  away  without  his  orders. 

7.  Caesar  ordered  the  envoys  to  be  brought  to  him. 

8.  You  ought  to  advise  him  to  flee  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  You  ought  to  have  advised  him  to  flee  from  Athens. 

10.  We  will  strive  with  all  our  might  to  drive  off  the  foe. 

C. 

11.  On  the  one  hand  they  besought  their  fathers,  on  the 
other  their  husbands,  that  fathers -in-law  and  sons-in-law 
would  not  defile  themselves  with  impious  bloodshed. 

12.  Ask  him  himself  in  what  fashion  I  received  him  at 
Ariminum. 

13.  I  asked  on  what  day  he  had  arrived  at  Agrigentum. 

14.  Nor  does  age  prevent  us  from  retaining  our  zeal  for 
agriculture. 

15.  He  has  sent  a  slave  to  ask  who  has  come. 

EXEECISE  XIII. 

A. 

1.  Take  care  to  return  to  Carthage,  Eegulus. 

2.  Ho  not  forget  this  kind  deed. 

3.  Every  soldier  must  obey  his  general. 

4.  Every  war  must  bereave  many  children  of  their 
fathers. 

5.  Take  care  not  to  run  into  danger,  my  son. 
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B. 

6.  Take  away  from  the  Romans  their  terror,  and  stay 
their  disgraceful  flight. 

7.  Gro  to  meet  Hannibal,  adorn  your  city,  and  hallow 
the  day  of  his  arrival. 

8.  Choose  a  good  and  just  senator  in  place  of  a  bad 
and  wicked  one. 

9.  Either  abolish  religion  utterly,  or  consistently  pre¬ 
serve  it. 

10.  I  am  as  much  moved  as  you,  Lucullus ;  and  do  not 
think  me  less  human  ( say  a  man)  than  yourself. 

C. 

11.  Dare  to  say  that  you  went  to  your  father  before 
(coming)  to  me. 

12.  Keep  off  from  Europe,  and  withdraw  from  all  Asia 
this  side  of  Mount  Taurus. 

13.  Forbear,  then,  to  boast  of  good  faith  and  your 
rights ;  and,  dropping  this  democratic  language,  speak  like 
a  despot  and  a  foe. 

14.  “You  appoint  me,”  he  says,  “protector  to  Tullius. 
Let  it  be  so.” 

15.  Take  heed,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  there  seem 
not  to  have  been  commenced  a  proscription  of  a  new  kind. 

EXERCISE  XIY. 

A. 

1.  Does  any  one  prefer  Rome  to  Tibur  ? 

2.  When  will  you  reach  the  camp  at  Pharsalus  ? 

3.  Why  do  we  delay  ?  Why  do  we  not  mount  our 
horses  ? 

4.  Is  that  your  fault  or  ours  ? 

5.  I  want  to  know  what  you  were  doing. 
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6.  He  said  lie  had  not  asked  why  you  were  absent. 

7.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  brother  is  here  or  not. 

8.  I  will  ask  whether  our  general  has  fought  a  battle. 

9.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Rome  was  really  taken 
by  the  Hauls . 

10.  Some  one  said  that  Caesar  was  coming. 

B. 

11.  For  my  part  I  rather  think  we  ought  to  believe 
them  when  they  say  no. 

12.  That  speech  has  certainly  some  sort  of  weight. 

13.  Bo  we  hesitate  to  make  a  treaty  rather  than  suffer 
our  lands  to  be  ravaged  ? 

14.  Bo  you  know  that  I  am  speaking  about  things  very 
well  known  to  myself  ? 

15.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  I  wished  it 
to  be  done  or  rejoice  that  it  has  been  done  ? 

16.  Is  there  any  help  in  you  ? 

17.  Bo  you  recollect  my  maintaining  in  the  Senate  that 
our  allies  must  be  assisted  without  delay  ? 

18.  Surely  he  cannot  lay  aside  so  soon  the  remembrance 
of  recent  wrongs  ? 

19.  Why  not  mount  our  horses  and  see  with  speed  what 
is  the  character  of  each  ? 

20.  Bo  you  think  that  this  has  happened  by  our  fault 
or  your  own  ? 

C. 

21.  The  envoys  were  dismissed  rudely,  while  many  kept 
asking  whether  they  had  opened  a  place  of  refuge  for 
women  also. 

22.  I  rather  fancy  you  have  more  influence  with  the 
Senate  than  any  other  of  my  friends. 

23.  I  shall  perchance  be  despised  by  you,  but  that  is  of 
small  concern  to  me. 
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24.  You  may  perhaps  ask  what  that  mistake  of  yours  was. 

25.  Will  you  never  understand  that  you  must  determine 
whether  those  men  are  murderers  or  maintainers  of  liberty  P 

26.  What  was  the  reason  why  you  did  not  follow  Caesar 
into  Africa  ? 

27.  What  place  can  there  be  for  you  in  laws  and  law- 
courts  P 

28.  I  ask  in  the  next  place  whether  you  do  not  know 
what  to-day  is. 

29.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  better  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  to  be  unable  to  live  in  one’s  own  country  without  a 
body-guard  of  armed  men  ? 

80.  Is  there  any  one  who  either  wished  it  not  to  be  done, 
or  disapproved  of  it  when  done  ? 


EXEECISE  XY. 

A. 

1.  I  fear  the  Gauls  will  take  the  city. 

2.  The  Senate  determined  that  a  dictator  should  be 
appointed. 

3 .  Ido  not  doubt  that  Eome  was  surrendered  to  Porsenna. 

4.  Caesar  caused  the  ships  to  be  repaired. 

5.  Nothing  prevents  your  coming  to  our  aid. 

6.  I  fear  you  cannot  defend  the  city. 

7.  He  contracted  to  have  a  temple  built. 

8.  I  was  glad  that  you  were  present. 

9.  It  happened  that  I  had  met  his  slave. 

10.  He  contrived  that  no  one  should  be  hurt. 

B. 

11.  He  saw  that  all  things  that  were  necessary  were 
supplied  to  me. 

Lat.  Comp. 


11 
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12.  It  happened  that  on  one  night  all  the  statues  were 
thrown  down. 

13.  I  had  determined  to  remain  at  Aquinum  on  the 
first  of  the  month. 

14.  It  is  a  friend’s  part  to  contrive  to  rouse  his  friend’s 
prostrate  spirit. 

15.  Caesar  determined  to  wage  war  with  the  Germans. 

16.  I  will  write  something,  rather  than  bring  it  about 
that  no  letter  is  delivered. 

17.  I  should  like  you  to  make  haste  to  write  me  an  answer. 

1 8 .  Fearing  that  the  soldiers  might  be  unable  to  withstand 
the  enemy’s  charge,  Caesar  instructed  his  lieutenant  not  to 
give  battle. 

19.  The  wind  has  prevented  my  sailing  from  Brundisium 
for  Epirus. 

20.  Those  two  things,  Crassus,  I  fear  I  cannot  grant  you. 

C. 

21.  Some  one  or  other  warned  me  not  to  conceal  from 
you  any  longer  so  serious  a  misdeed  as  this. 

22.  As  for  your  writing  that  you  are  daily  more  esteemed 
by  Caesar,  I  am  extremely  glad. 

23.  I  could  wish  you  had  bidden  such  treacherous 
citizens  leave  the  town  and  be  gone  into  exile. 

24.  The  state  of  the  case  forbids  our  wondering  that  he 
was  also  to  his  own  family  just  such  as  he  was  to  his  allies. 

25.  It  is  said  that  he  was  very  near  killing  his  own  father. 

26.  As  to  what  you  write  with  regard  to  being  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  magistracy,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  to 
nominate  or  to  support  any  one. 

27.  That  the  letter  should  be  publicly  read  out  was  with 
difficulty  obtained  of  them  after  ( say  with)  great  dispute. 

28.  Scarce  a  day  passes  but  this  fellow  comes  to  my  house 
with  his  servants. 
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29.  The  praetor  announced  at  the  meeting  on  what  day 
he  would  accept  a  tender  for  ( say  give  out  on  contract) 
supplying  corn  to  the  army  in  Spain. 

30.  I  could  not  but  send  you  the  most  faithful  mes¬ 
senger  I  had. 


EXERCISE  XYI. 

A. 

1.  Had  I  been  informed  of  this,  I  would  have  remained 
at  Corinth. 

2.  If  you  were  to  deny  this,  you  would  be  laughed  at. 

3.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  read  this  book  through 
if  it  were  half  as  large  again  ( say  greater  by  half). 

4.  Whether  this  is  true  or  false,  I  do  not  know. 

5.  This,  whether  true  or  false,  does  not  affect  me. 

6.  If  you  stay  at  home,  you  will  seem  indolent. 

7.  Have  you  heard  if  our  army  has  conquered  ? 

8.  Had  you  been  there,  you  could  have  saved  your  friend. 

9.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  buy  this  house  at  such  a 
price. 

10.  I  shall  return  home  if  I  do  not  see  you  at  Athens. 

B. 

11.  If  we  will  win  friendships,  we  must  pay  attention  to 
goodness. 

12.  Here  indeed,  unless,  as  it  is  said,  you  should  see  (a 
man’s)  breast  open  and  display  your  own,  you  would  con¬ 
sider  nothing  to  be  trustworthy. 

13.  If  your  parents  feared  and  hated  you,  you  would,  I 
imagine,  retire  to  some  place  out  of  their  sight. 

14.  Then  let  them  be  still ;  or  if  they  stay  on  in  the  city 
and  in  the  same  mind,  let  them  look  for  what  they  deserve. 

15.  If  Catilina  falls,  the  Commonwealth  will  be  saved. 
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16.  You  would  be  saying  something  worthy  of  a  great 
philosopher,  if  you  felt  that  to  be  good  which  is  worthiest 
of  a  man. 

17.  Even  supposing  you  had  robbed  Sulla  of  nothing 
else  but  his  consulship,  yet  you  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  that. 

18.  There  will  occasionally  be  need  of  trickery  and  cheat¬ 
ing,  though  such  things  are  not  at  all  to  be  recommended. 

19.  The  senators  were  seized  with  panic  for  the  entire 
State  ( use  active  construction ),  as  though  the  enemy  were 
already  in  sight. 

20.  Were  I  to  deny  that  I  am  afflicted  with  regret  for 
Scipio,  I  should  certainly  tell  a  lie. 

0. 

21.  As  if  it  could  in  any  wise  happen  that  any  man 
should  love  another  more  than  himself ! 

22.  If  anywhere  a  struggle  arose,  they  fought  with  their 
shields  rather  than  with  their  swords  ( use  historic  present). 

23.  Either  some  god,  or  nature,  or  the  situation  of  the 
place,  has  deprived  the  Cimmerii  of  the  sight  of  the  sun. 

24.  Let  us  therefore  revert  to  this  first,  if  it  seems 
(good)  to  you;  or  if  you  wish  anything  else,  (we  will 
attend  to  that)  afterwards. 

25.  If  groaning  will  avail  to  strengthen  the  mind  in 
pain,  we  will  employ  it. 

26.  You  shall  pay  the  penalty  for  this  crime,  whether 
committed  heedlessly  or  intentionally. 

27.  If,  when  I  had  given  so  much  attention  to  philosophy, 
I  were  nevertheless  unable  to  endure  pain,  it  would  be 
sufficient  argument  that  pain  is  an  evil. 

28.  It  makes  a  very  great  difference  whether  wrong  is 
done  under  the  influence  of  some  mental  emotion  or  on 
purpose. 
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29.  If  death  were  feared,  Brutus  would  not  have  fallen 
in  battle  while  preventing  the  despot,  whom  he  had  him¬ 
self  driven  out,  from  returning. 

30.  If  enjoyment  of  life  is  hindered  by  the  more  serious 
diseases  of  the  body,  how  much  more  must  it  be  hindered 
by  diseases  of  the  mind ! 

EXERCISE  XVII. 

A. 

1.  I  sent  a  slave  to  you  to  announce  his  death. 

2.  He  mounted  a  horse  in  order  to  arrive  the  sooner. 

3.  The  king  lay  hid  in  an  oak,  so  that  the  soldiers  did 
not  see  him. 

4.  It  was  already  growing  light  when  I  was  going  to  bed. 

5.  He  would  not  go  away  before  he  saw  me. 

6.  The  king  has  hidden  himself  in  an  oak  in  order  that 
he  may  not  be  seen  by  the  soldiers. 

7.  I  think  that  Caesar  will  demand  hostages  of  the  Gauls. 

8.  As  it  was  now  light,  I  went  down  to  the  forum. 

9.  Since  these  things  are  so,  I  will  depart  straightway. 

10.  Caesar,  although  he  was  very  powerful,  would  not  be 
called  king. 

11 .  You  ought  to  read  the  book  through,  long  though  it  is. 

12.  It  began  to  grow  dark  before  I  had  finished  the  work. 

13.  I  shall  wait  until  the  messenger  returns. 

14.  They  advanced  until  it  began  to  grow  dark. 

15.  I  hoped  that  the  Carthaginians  would  be  defeated. 

B. 

16.  Even  gladiators,  when  exhausted  with  wounds,  send 
to  their  owners  to  ask  what  is  their  pleasure. 

17.  Yet  I  deem  this  such  an  accusation  that  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  nothing  more  unworthy  of  a  man. 
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18.  Others  on  the  contrary,  as  though  a  man’s  body  did 
not  exist,  care  for  nothing  except  the  mind. 

19.  The  wise  man  has  more  to  rejoice  for  than  to  be 
troubled  at. 

20.  What  is  there  that  can  be  added  to  this,  so  that  it 
may  be  better  ? 

21.  How  many  matters  could  one  enumerate  in  which,  if 
we  follow  words,  not  realities,  we  can  accomplish  nothing ! 

22.  He  is  not  so  inexperienced  as  to  believe  that  the 
Romans  can  be  overthrown  by  his  forces. 

28.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun,  just  as  if  they 
were  willing  to  make  satisfaction. 

24.  He  speedily  put  the  foe  to  flight,  so  that  no  one 
stood  his  ground  to  fight. 

25.  These  only  do  they  consider  worthy  men  with  whom 
to  argue. 

26.  We  perhaps  had  (say,  there  was  to  us)  no  one  suit¬ 
able  to  imitate. 

27.  Verily  all  men  must  hope  for  death,  if  it  leads  the 
soul  to  some  place  where  it  is  to  be  eternal. 

28.  They  took  that  act  much  more  ill,  as  they  had  before 
been  of  a  hostile  disposition  towards  us. 

29.  This  district  also  was  included  within  the  walls,  lest 
at  any  time  an  enemy  should  have  it  for  a  citadel. 

30.  The  man  who  obeys  with  grace  seems  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  worthy  himself  to  govern  one  day. 

C. 

31.  The  Stoics  are  like  them,  for  they  place  the  limit  of 
good  in  virtue  only. 

32.  However,  as  it  grows  late  and  I  have  to  get  back  to 
my  villa,  I  shall  say  so  much  for  the  present. 

33.  On  the  day  following  he  sent  forward  some  cavalry  in 
the  morning  in  three  divisions  to  follow  up  the  fugitives. 
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34.  They  beg  him  to  defend  a  guiltless  man  from  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  send  into  the  state  some  one 
to  govern  it. 

35.  It  is  not  my  custom  to  speak  against  philosophers  of 
that  sort,  not  because  I  quite  agree  with  them,  but  because 
my  modesty  prevents  me.  ( Turn  last  clause  to  passive.) 

36.  This  was  the  Romans’  reason  for  destroying  the  town, 
that  it  might  not  always  be  a  retreat  for  their  enemies. 

37.  With  such  speed  and  such  a  charge  did  the  troops 
advance,  though  their  heads  alone  were  above  the  water, 
that  the  G-auls  could  not  resist. 

38.  This  running,  and  massing,  and  shouting  of  the 
legions,  how  toilsome  it  is ! 

39.  O  G-reece,  so  poor  sometimes  in  words,  wherein  you 
always  think  yourself  rich ! 

40.  Here  will  be  the  place  for  you  to  set  your  ambuscade, 
and  from  which  to  sally  upon  their  rear. 

41.  The  practice  of  speech,  just  like  nature,  is  twofold. 

42.  This  is  nothing  to  the  point,  you  say :  well,  suppose 
it  is  not ;  yet  certainly  it  is  rather  important. 

43.  Since  you  write  me  nothing  about  this  matter,  I 
shall  hold  it  exactly  as  if  you  had  written  that  there  was  no 
such  thing. 

44.  What  then  does  this  life  lack  for  which  it  would  be 
{say  by  which  it  may  be)  the  happier  ? 

45.  What  in  human  affairs  would  seem  great  to  one  to 
whom  all  eternity  and  the  extent  of  the  whole  universe 
were  known  ? 

EXERCISE  XVIII. 

A. 

1 .  To  think  that  the  affair  should  have  turned  out  so  ! 

2.  How  few  fluent  men  there  are !  How  few  skilled  in 
the  law ! 
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3.  How,  in  giving  advice,  you  pass  over  nothing ! 

4.  How  he  despised  this  and  thought  nothing  of  it  {say 
esteemed  it  for  nothing)  ! 

5.  How  honest  and  honourable  a  man  he  was ! 

B. 

6.  What  a  return  thence  to  Home  indeed!  What  a 
disturbance  of  the  whole  city ! 

7.  O  unhappy  one,  if  you  understand  this;  more  un¬ 
happy,  if  you  understand  it  not ! 

8.  How  wretched  it  is  to  be  unable  to  deny  that  which 
it  is  most  shameful  to  admit ! 

9.  Oh !  thing  shameful  not  only  to  see,  but  also  to  hear ! 

10.  What  a  flight  was  yours !  What  terror  on  that 
memorable  day ! 

C. 

11.  0  that  magnificent  tour  of  yours,  when  you  attempted 
to  colonise  Capua ! 

12.  How  few  will  be  found  to  seek  substantial  and  true 
renown ! 

18.  How  delighted  I  am  that  the  slave  delivered  you  the 
letter  at  the  right  moment ! 

14.  Then  to  think  of  my  having  been  in  Spain  rather  than 
at  Formiae  at  the  time  when  you  set  out  to  (join)  Pompeius  ! 

15.  0  iron-hearted,  not  to  be  moved  by  his  dangers ! 

EXEECISE  XIX. 

A. 

1.  Either  learn  or  leave. 

2.  He  entreated  me,  or  rather  commanded  me,  to  depart. 

3.  Eiches,  honour,  and  glory  are  placed  in  our  sight 
{say  eyes). 
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4.  He  never  addresses  Pompey  save  with  great  respect. 

5.  Certainly  it  is  something  to  have  returned  home  from 
the  wars. 

B. 

6.  They  called  such  a  collection  of  houses  a  town  or  city. 

7.  How  heartily  he  rejoiced  at  my  return,  or  rather 
turning  hack ! 

8.  Everything  must  be  well  expressed,  or  the  name  of 
eloquence  must  be  abandoned. 

9.  You  ought  not  only  to  hope  for  prosperity,  but  also 
to  endure  adversity  with  a  brave  (use  superlative)  mind. 

10.  Grisgo,  Bostar  and  Mago  were  sent  with  the  envoys 
of  the  Macedonians. 

C. 

11.  Hot  only  did  none  of  the  Senate  put  on  mourning, 
but  not  even  his  kindred  did  so. 

12.  Hot  only  foreign  wares  are  imported,  but  also  foreign 
manners. 

18.  Hot  only  did  you  not  forbid  it,  but  you  even 
approved  of  it. 

14.  Hot  only  am  I  not  allowed  to  be  angry,  but  I  may 
not  even  lament  with  impunity. 

15.  Hannibal’s  influence  with  the  King  was  at  that  time 
very  great  indeed. 

EXERCISE  XX. 

A. 

1.  He  said  that  he  went  down  to  the  Eorum  when  day 
was  dawning. 

2.  They  said  that  they  would  stay  until  the  messenger 
returned. 

3.  He  reported  that  the  games  were  not  concluded 
before  three  gladiators  had  been  killed. 
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4.  He  bade  him  be  sure  to  be  at  Rome. 

5.  He  maintained  that  you  ought  to  have  regard  to  his 
interests. 

6.  He  asked  whether  anyone  would  venture  to  deny  it. 

7.  I  enquired  when  he  would  reach  the  camp  at 
Pharsalus. 

8.  He  asked  whether  everyone  had  not  to  die  some  day. 

9.  They  said  that  they  would  tell  him  all  when  he  came. 

10.  He  said  that  the  city  would  have  been  taken  already, 
had  not  reinforcements  arrived. 

Translate  into  Latin  the  following  pairs  of  sentences ,  the 
latter  of  each  pair  into  a  dependent  statement  or  command 
(i as  required  by  the  sense),  introduced  by  a  past  tense  of  dico 
or  impero  respectively : — 

B. 

11.  To-morrow  I  shall  fight  in  the  open  plain ;  and  whoso 
brings  in  the  head  of  a  foe,  I  will  bid  him  at  once  be  free. 

On  the  following  day  he  would  fight  in  the  open  plain ; 
and  whoso  should  bring  him  the  head  of  a  foe,  he  would 
bid  him  at  once  be  free. 

12.  Therefore,  soldiers,  enter  the  battle  with  good 
courage,  for  the  enemy  will  soon  turn  their  backs. 

Then  let  the  soldiers  enter  the  battle  with  good  courage, 
for  the  enemy  would  soon  turn  their  backs. 

18.  Banish  him  far  from  his  native  land;  bid  him  be 
carried  off  to  Alexandria. 

Let  them  banish  him  far  from  his  native  land,  let  them 
bid  him  be  carried  off  to  Alexandria. 

14.  If  you  annoy  us  with  a  war,  you  shall  soon  learn 
that  to  attack  us  is  one  thing,  to  attack  our  allies  another. 

If  they  annoyed  (them)  with  a  war,  they  should  soon 
learn  that  to  attack  them  was  one  thing,  to  attack  their 
allies  another. 
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15.  If  you  had  yielded  to  the  foe,  you  would  have  been 
driven  from  your  native  land. 

If  they  had  yielded  to  the  foe,  they  would  have  been 
driven  from  their  native  land. 

C. 

16.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine  what  my  brothers  are  doing 
or  have  done. 

It  was  no  concern  of  his  what  his  brothers  were  doing  or 
had  done. 

17.  In  this  I  surpass  you,  that  I  know  well  the  plans  of 
both  leaders. 

In  this  he  surpassed  them,  that  he  knew  well  the  plans 
of  both  leaders. 

18.  If  we  have  done  our  best,  we  shall  not  be  chastised. 

If  they  had  done  their  best,  they  would  not  be  chastised. 

Translate  into  Latin: — 

19.  The  conquered  are  actually  making  war  on  their 
conquerors.  The  conquered  have  been  haughtily  and 
graspingly  ruled. 

The  Eomans  were  indignant  on  the  ground  that  the 
conquered  were  actually  making  war  on  their  conquerors ; 
the  Carthaginians  because  they  considered  that  the  con¬ 
quered  had  been  haughtily  and  graspingly  ruled. 

20.  The  universe  is  a  god,  than  which  nothing  in  the 
natural  world  is  better. 

You  were  not  in  doubt  that  the  universe  was  a  god,  than 
which  nothing  in  the  natural  world  was  better. 
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XXI. 

Demetrius  had  a  large  house  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
When  the  Consul  heard  this,  he  sent  a  centurion  with  fifty 
soldiers  to  seize  the  house  and  conduct  Demetrius  himself 
back  to  the  camp.  But  while  the  soldiers  were  delaying, 
Demetrius  gathered  together  his  slaves  and  fled  to 
Bhegium. 

XXII. 

In  the  first  battle  the  barbarians  were  conquered  by  our 
men.  But  after  a  few  days  the  king’s  brother  came  with 
a  great  army,  and  prepared  to  attack  our  camp.  When 
our  men  saw  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  much 
greater  than  their  own,  they  retired  into  the  city  and 
remained  there  for  two  months. 

XXIII. 

Having  collected  the  spoils,  the  youth  returned  to  his 
troop,  who  were  exulting  with  joy.  He  proceeded  to  the 
camp,  and  thence  to  the  general’s  tent,  to  his  father ;  and, 
not  knowing  what  awaited  him,  nor  whether  praise  or 
punishment  was  due,  he  said  that,  when  challenged,  he 
had  slain  his  adversary,  and  taken  the  spoils  from  him. 

XXIV. 

Word  was  brought  that  the  camp  had  been  given  over 
to  the  soldiers  to  plunder  while  the  generals  entered  the 
city  after  sending  scouts  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  Then  the  enemy  suddenly  reappeared  and  renewed 
the  battle.  But  they  were  repulsed  by  our  men,  and 
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retreated  to  a  position  in  the  woods,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art. 

XXV. 

Regulus,  when  he  was  introduced  into  the  Senate, 
exhorted  the  Fathers  to  continue  the  struggle.  [ Here 
begin  oratio  obliqua,  and  continue  it  to  the  end  of  the  speech.'] 
“  From  the  day,”  he  said,  “  that  I  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians,  I  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.  Therefore 
take  no  account  of  me;  the  enemy  are  broken  by  their 
reverses,  and  I  am  not  of  such  importance  that  so  many 
thousand  captives  should  be  restored  on  my  account,  old  as 
I  am.” 

XXVI. 

About  the  same  time  the  ambassadors  who  had  returned 
from  Carthage  reported  that  everything  ( plural )  was 
adverse ;  and  the  fall  of  Saguntum  was  announced. 
Then  such  distress,  and  shame,  and  fear,  and  anger 
seized  the  Senate,  that,  their  minds  being  disturbed  by  so 
many  emotions  at  one  time,  they  were  more  in  a  state  of 
trepidation  than  able  to  deliberate. 

XXVII. 

When  Darius  was  conquered,  it  was  so  far  from  (being 
the  case)  that  Alexander  abused  his  victory,  that  he  would 
not  even  allow  the  smallest  injury  to  be  done  to  those  whom 
he  had  conquered.  By  his  moderation  and  clemency  he 
compelled  the  admiration  of  all,  so  that  he  gained  for 
himself  universal  praise.  The  mother  of  Darius  he 
exhorted  not  to  fear,  but  to  be  in  good  spirits.  “Re¬ 
member”  (he  added)  “that  I  have  always  been  wont  to 
spare  the  conquered.”  ( The  last  sentence  from  “Re¬ 
member”  to  be  in  oblique  narration .) 
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XXVIII. 

If  I  had  been  Caesar,  I  should  have  acted  thus  with 
the  King  of  the  Galli.  “Brother,”  I  should  have  said, 
“some  evil  genius  has  stirred  up  this  war  between  us; 
nor  has  the  contest  been  for  existence,  but  for  empire. 
You  have  shown  yourself  a  brave  and  vigorous  foe,  but 
fortune  has  favoured  me,  and  changed  you  from  a  king 
into  a  captive.  What  has  happened  to  you  might  have 
happened  to  me,  and  your  disaster  admonishes  us  of 
the  instability  of  all  human  affairs.  I  grant  you  life 
and  liberty,  and  instead  of  an  enemy  receive  you  as  a 
friend.” 

Also  turn  the  sentence  “  What  has  .  .  .  affairs  ”  into 
oblique  narration. 


XXIX. 

When  the  booty  had  been  given  over  to  the  soldiers, 
Timon  fortified  the  bridge  which  he  had  taken.  On  the 
next  day  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  poured  out  of  the 
town  and  attacked  the  bridge.  The  Greeks  being  afraid 
that  they  would  be  surrounded  by  the  large  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  abandoned  the  bridge  and  retreated  at  full 
speed  towards  their  ships.  Here  Timon  was  all  but  taken 
prisoner,  for  disdaining  to  fly,  he  kept  shouting  to  his 
men  to  stand  their  ground,  and  he  was  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  by  his  attendants  to  get  on  board  a  boat  which 
happened  to  be  fastened  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

XXX. 

When  the  legate  returned  to  the  consul  with  a  consider¬ 
able  booty,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  guard  attacked  him 
from  the  rear  as  he  was  crossing  the  river,  and  threw  the 
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rear  rank  into  confusion.  Hearing  tlieir  shouts  the  legate 
speedily  rode  back,  and  having  placed  the  baggage  in  the 
centre,  he  faced  about,  and  led  his  men  to  the  attack.  The 
king’s  troops  could  not  withstand  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.  Many  of  them  were  slain,  and  still  more  were 
taken  prisoners. 


XXXI. 

These  things  having  been  finished,  the  Greeks  were 
informed  that  Xerxes  with  his  army  had  arrived  at  Sardis, 
and  they  determined  to  send  spies  into  Asia  to  learn  what 
the  king  was  doing.  At  the  same  time  they  resolved  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  Argives  and  make  an  alliance 
with  them  against  the  Persians ;  they  sent  also  to  Gelon, 
King  of  Syracuse,  exhorting  him  to  give  help  to  the 
Greeks ;  for  the  power  of  Gelon  was  said  to  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  single  Grecian  state. 

XXXII. 

This  story  is  told  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Attica. 
When  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica,  they  were  warned  by 
an  oracle  that  they  would  conquer  if  they  spared  the  life 
of  the  Athenian  king.  Codrus,  when  he  heard  this, 
changed  his  dress  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  recognised, 
and  went  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  When  he  had 
arrived  there  he  quarrelled  with  a  soldier,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  Thus  Codrus  lost  his  own  life,  but  saved  his 
country  from  devastation.  Thereupon  the  Dorians  re¬ 
treated  from  Attica  without  a  battle,  and  the  Athenians, 
in  honour  of  Codrus,  determined  to  abolish  the  name  of 
king. 
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XXXIII. 

At  Smyrna  a  woman  liad  been  condemned,  and  a  band 
of  soldiers  were  leading  her  to  the  place  where  she  was  to 
die.  The  sun  was  so  hot  that  scarcely  anyone  was  to  be 
seen  and  the  very  animals  had  fled  into  the  shade.  Near 
a  fountain,  by  which  they  went,  lay  a  dog  half  dead ;  it 
vainly  stretched  its  tongue  towards  the  stream.  When  the 
woman  saw  it,  forgetting  where  she  was  and  what  she  was 
about  to  suffer,  she  filled  her  shoe  with  water,  and  placed 
it  so  that  the  dog  could  drink.  It  chanced  that  the  palace 
of  the  Sultan  was  near,  and  the  Sultan  saw  what  was  done. 
Sending  a  guard  to  summon  the  soldiers,  he  took  off  the 
chains  from  the  woman,  and  said,  “  Thy  mercy  is  greater 
than  thy  crime.  Gro,  and  do  evil  no  more.” 

XXXIY. 

When  Marcus  saw  that  the  battle  was  lost,  and  that  no 
hope  was  left,  he  escaped  with  a  few  companions  to  the 
sea  coast.  He  persuaded  some  sailors,  by  giving  them 
money,  to  put  him  on  board  a  ship.  Here  he  was  just 
going  to  start  when  his  foot  was  caught  in  a  rope,  and  as 
one  of  his  friends  was  trying  in  haste  to  get  him  free,  the 
axe  which  he  was  using  hurt  the  foot  of  Marcus.  There 
was  no  one  on  the  ship  who  knew  how  to  tie  up  the 
wounded  limb,  and  the  pain  was  so  great  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  the  wretched  man  back  to  land. 

XXXV. 

They  say  that  on  a  certain  day  Socrates  met  Xenophon 
walking  in  the  street ;  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  a 
young  man  of  a  pleasant  and  modest  countenance  he 
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began  to  talk  with  him.  He  first  asked  where  the  citizens 
bought  food  and  other  necessary  things.  The  young  man 
smiling  answered  that  it  was  in  the  market-place.  Then 
Socrates  asked  him :  “  But  where  do  they  learn  to  become 
honest  and  good  men,  and  for  what  price  ?  ”  When 
Xenophon  answered  that  he  did  not  know,  Socrates  said, 
“  Follow  me  and  you  shall  learn.”  From  that  time 
Xenophon  became  a  hearer  and  disciple  of  Socrates. 

XXXVI. 

After  he  had  invaded  Britain,  and  conquered  Gaul, 
Caesar  undertook  the  civil  war.  By  crossing  the  Rubicon 
he  left  his  province  and  became  an  enemy.  He  took  with 
him  those  tribunes  who  had  fled  to  him  from  Rome.  Had 
Pompeius  been  braver,  perhaps  he  might  have  changed 
the  fate  of  his  country.  But  he  betook  himself  to  Lower 
Italy,  and  then  crossed  the  sea.  Caesar,  therefore,  without 
opposition  occupied  the  city,  and  found  there  the  money 
of  which  he  had  need.  But  he  said  that  he  would  not 
allow  his  soldiers  to  slay  many  of  the  senators,  or  make 
plunder  of  their  goods. 

XXXVII. 

Q.  Baebius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  inveighed  against 
the  Senate.  “  It  is  the  nobles,”  he  cried,  “  who,  eager  for 
war  as  they  have  long  been,  brought  Hannibal  into  Italy ; 
it  is  they  who,  when  the  struggle  might  be  ended,  wickedly 
prolong  the  war.  This  is  the  compact  which  the  nobles 
have  made  among  themselves.  We  shall  not  see  the  end 
of  the  war  till  we  raise  to  the  consulship  a  real  plebeian, 
for  our  plebeian  consuls  have  learned  to  despise  the 
commons  since  they  ceased  to  be  despised  by  the 
patricians.” 

Lat.  Comp. 
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XXXVIII. 

Not  far  off  was  the  town  of  Uscana,  which  was  now 
guarded  by  a  small  garrison.  From  this  town  a  message 
came  to  Claudius  that  if  he  would  lead  his  troops  nearer 
the  city  there  would  be  a  party  among  the  citizens  ready 
to  betray  it  to  him,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy 
his  soldiers  as  well  as  himself  with  the  booty.  Claudius 
was  so  blinded  with  hope  and  greed  that  he  did  not  detain 
any  of  the  messengers,  or  demand  hostages,  or  send  spies 
to  make  inquiries ;  but  at  midnight  he  gave  the  order  to 
advance,  leaving  a  thousand  soldiers  to  guard  the  camp. 


XXXIX. 

Eumenes  determined  to  set  out  for  Rome  and  to  plead 
his  cause  in  person  before  the  Senate.  But  the  latter 
suddenly  decreed  that  in  future  no  king  should  be  allowed 
to  come  to  the  capital:  and  sent  a  quaestor  to  meet 
Eumenes  at  Brundisium,  to  lay  before  him  this  decree  of 
the  Senate,  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  and  to  signify  to 
him  that  he  would  please  the  Roman  people  by  departing 
at  once  out  of  Italy.  The  king  was  silent  for  a  long  time; 
at  length  he  said  that  he  desired  nothing  further,  and 
went  on  board  his  ship  again.  He  saw  indeed  how 
matters  stood.  “  Hitherto,”  said  he,  “  I  have  been  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans ;  from  henceforth  I  must 
obey  them,  as  my  masters,  in  everything.” 

XL. 

When  these  districts  had  been  reduced  to  peace,  Brutus 
hastened  by  forced  marches  with  the  legions  which  had 
been  recently  levied  in  Italy  into  the  country  of  the 
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Helvetii ;  for  it  had  been  reported  to  him  that  the  tribes 
in  those  parts  were  unwilling  any  longer  to  bear  the  yoke 
and  were  revolting  from  the  Romans.  The  leader  of  the 
Helvetii  was  Dumnorix,  a  man  of  great  influence  with  his 
countrymen ;  he  had  gathered  together  a  very  large 
number  of  men  from  the  neighbouring  states,  whom 
hatred  of  the  Roman  name  and  desire  for  liberty  had 
called  forth  from  their  homes.  Brutus,  when  the  enemy 
came  in  sight,  exhorted  his  men  and  bade  them  be  of  good 
heart,  for  though  they  were  inferior  to  the  enemy  in 
numbers,  they  were  very  superior  to  them  in  discipline 
and  equipment. 

XLI. 

At  length  my  father  and  I  were  ferried  by  an  old  man 
across  the  stream.  When  we  landed,  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  vast  crowd  of  persons,  who  asked  each  of  us  whence 
we  had  come,  and  why  we  had  ventured  to  visit  that 
country.  But  wishing  to  conceal  from  them  the  true 
cause  of  our  arrival,  we  answered  what  was  false,  and 
begged  them  all,  and  especially  the  one  who  seemed  to  be 
their  chief,  to  conduct  us  to  their  king.  For  a  long  while 
they  refused  to  do  what  we  wished ;  at  last  they  told  us 
that  they  were  afraid  that,  having  learned  where  the  king 
lived,  we  should  soon  return  thither  with  a  large  army. 

XLII. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  letter  will  not  reach  you  across  the 
enemy’s  lines.  We  have  now  been  invested  here  for  a 
whole  month,  and  I  cannot  help  beginning  to  despair  of 
the  whole  state  of  affairs.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  are 
such  as  we  have  never  dreamed  of,  and  as  all  the  roads  are 
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closed,  no  supplies  can  be  brought  up.  Scarcely  any  letters 
reach  us,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  are 
involved  in  very  serious  danger.  Do  you  therefore  not 
hesitate  to  write  to  the  general  to  bring  us  speedy  help, 
and  do  not  suppose  that  I  write  this  with  the  intention  of 
calling  him  away  from  his  great  designs  merely  for  the 
sake  of  our  safety. 

XLIII. 

Now  when  everything  was  prepared  Tarquinius  entered 
the  market-place  clothed  in  the  royal  robes,  and,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  summoned  the  Senate 
to  appear  before  him,  and  harangued  them  as  king.  At 
the  report  of  this  Servius  was  alarmed  and  hurried  to  the 
spot,  and  there  arose  a  quarrel  in  the  senate-house 
between  him  and  his  son-in-law.  Then  Tarquinius  seized 
the  weak  old  man,  and  cast  him  down  the  steps  of  the 
senate-house,  and  sent  after  him  men  to  slay  him  in  the 
street.  But  the  wicked  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Servius, 
full  of  joy  at  what  had  happened,  hurried  to  the  market¬ 
place  and  saluted  her  husband  as  king. 


XLIV. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  be  silent  about  the  valour  of  a 
veteran  soldier  of  the  fifth  legion.  An  elephant  on  the 
right  wing  had  been  stricken  with  a  wound  and,  excited  by 
the  pain,  had  made  an  attack  on  an  unarmed  camp- 
follower.  When  therefore  it  had  crushed  him  beneath  its 
foot,  and  with  trunk  uplifted  and  very  loud  trumpeting 
was  rending  him  and  strangling  him,  this  soldier  could 
not  be  prevented  from  going  armed  to  meet  the  beast. 
When  it  saw  the  soldier  coming  near,  it  wound  its  trunk 
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round  him,  and  lifted  him  up.  But  he  saw  the  danger  in 
which  he  was,  and  did  not  cease  to  hack  the  animal’s 
trunk  with  his  sword  as  hard  as  he  could.  The  elephant 
was  unable  to  endure  the  pain  and,  dropping  the  soldier, 
ran  off  swiftly  with  very  loud  trumpeting  to  join  the  other 
beasts. 

XLV. 

The  Athenians,  having  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  the  mines  at  Laurium,  had  determined  to  distribute 
it  amongst  the  citizens,  who  would  have  received  ten 
drachmae  apiece.  But  they  were  persuaded  by  Themis- 
tocles  to  build  two  hundred  ships,  with  which  to  make  war 
on  Aegina.  Thus  the  war  with  the  Aeginetans  was  a 
benefit  to  the  whole  of  Greece ;  for  by  it  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  become  a  naval  power.  Moreover  they 
took  measures  for  building  more  ships  and  determined 
that,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  they  would 
embark  all  their  forces  upon  the  ships  and,  with  any  others 
of  the  Greeks  that  were  willing  to  join  them,  make  war 
upon  the  barbarians. 

XL  VI. 

“  You  too,”  he  added  with  a  smile,  “  have  been  told 
perhaps  that  I  am  a  god  and  dwell  in  palaces  of  gold  and 
silver.  But  you  see  it  is  false.  My  houses,  though  large, 
are  of  wood  and  stone  like  those  of  others ;  and  as  to  my 
body,”  he  said,  baring  his  tawny  arm,  “  you  see  it  is  flesh 
and  blood  like  yours.  It  is  true  I  have  a  great  empire 
inherited  from  my  ancestors ;  lands  and  gold  and  silver. 
But  your  sovereign  beyond  the  water  is,  I  know,  the 
rightful  lord  of  all.  I  rule  in  his  name.  You,  Malinche, 
are  his  ambassador;  you  and  your  brethren  shall  share 
these  things  with  me.” 
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XL  VII. 

Harpalus  returned  to  Macedonia  and  told  Perseus  tliat 
the  Eomans  were  not  yet  ready  for  war,  but  were  so 
indignant  that  they  undoubtedly  would  not  long  delay  it. 
Now  Perseus  considered  Eumenes  Ms  greatest  enemy,  and 
wished  to  begin  the  war  by  murdering  him.  Accordingly 
he  hired  Evander  and  three  others  to  attack  Eumenes  as 
he  went  up  with  his  attendants  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  They  hid  themselves  behind  a  wall  at  a  point 
where  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  only  one  could  pass  at 
a  time,  and  rolled  down  huge  stones  upon  Eumenes  as 
he  went  by.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  assassins 
left  him  for  dead :  but  his  friends  brought  him  over  to  a 
neighbouring  island,  where  he  ultimately  recovered. 

XL  VIII. 

Fabricius  pitched  his  camp  close  to  the  camp  of  king 
Pyrrhus.  The  king’s  physician  came  to  Fabricius  and 
promised  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  reward,  he  would 
kill  the  king  with  poison.  But  Fabricius  ordered  him  to 
be  bound  with  chains  and  led  back  to  the  king.  When 
the  king  saw  the  man  and  knew  what  had  happened,  he 
said,  “It  is  more  difficult  to  turn  Fabricius  from  virtue 
than  the  sun  from  its  course  ”  ;  and,  moved  by  admiration, 
he  wished  to  make  peace  with  the  Eomans.  That  he  might 
do  so  the  more  easily,  he  set  his  prisoners  free  without 
ransom.  Wherefore  the  Eomans  never  hated  Pyrrhus  as 
they  did  Hannibal. 

XLIX. 

The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  the  Carthaginian 
camp,  and  there  slaughtered  many  of  the  Gauls,  whom 
they  found  overpowered  with  wine  and  sleep.  The  spoil 
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of  the  camp  was  rich,  amounting  in  value  to  300  talents. 
Of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  in  the  battle,  the  other 
four  taken  alive.  All  Carthaginians  who  had  followed 
Hasdrubal  were  either  killed  or  taken;  and  3000  Eoman 
prisoners  were  found  in  the  camp  and  restored  to  liberty. 
Hasdrubal’s  army  was  destroyed,  he  himself  perished,  and 
Hannibal  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his  single 
army,  which,  however  unconquerable,  could  not  conquer 
Italy. 

L. 

Then  the  Sabines  occupied  the  citadel,  and  when  the 
Eomans  assailed  them  they  were  at  first  driven  back ;  but 
Eomulus,  seeing  the  danger,  vowed  that  he  would  build  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  if  he  should 
stay  the  flight  and  save  the  city.  Then,  feeling  that  his 
prayer  was  heard,  he  turned  to  his  men  and  bade  them 
renew  the  fight,  and  they  standing  their  ground  began  to 
turn  the  enemy  to  flight.  While  the  result  was  still 
uncertain,  the  Sabine  women,  for  whose  sake  they  were 
fighting,  rushed  between  the  lines  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  rent  garments  and  prayed  that  they  would  refrain 
from  a  contest  which  would  leave  them  either  orphans  or 
widows. 


VOCABULARY. 


Note. — The  Latin  words  here  given  are  a  rendering  of  the  English 
as  it  stands  in  the  Exercises.  The  Vocabulary  is  not  intended  for 
use  except  in  conjunction  with  the  Exercises.  In  this  Vocabulary 
the  quantity  of  all  long  vowels  not  followed  by  two  consonants  is 
marked,  except  in  the  case  of  the  final  i  in  the  genitive  singular  or 
perfect  tense  active. 


EXERCISE  I. 


A.  I  storm . 

I  defeat  . 

I  admire  . 

I  slay  . 

I  subdue  . 

I  help  . 

Latin  . 

clerk  . 

I  consider . 

poem  . 

I  cheer  . 

poor  . 

I  reach . 

B.  definite . 

pursuit . 

boyhood  . 

recollection  . 

store  . 

I  gain  . 

I  am  mistaken . 

I  think  . 

aright ,  rightly . 

fortress . 

language  . 

I  pursue  . 

rank . 

I  elect  . 

vote  . 

honourable,  upright 


expugno,  -are. 

vinco,  -ere,  vici,  victum. 

mlror,  ari,  dep. 

occido,  -ere,  occldi,  occlsum. 

debello,  -are. 

iuvo,  -are,  iuvi,  iutum. 

Latine  (adv.). 

scrlba,  -ae,  m. 

existimo,  -are. 

carmen,  -inis,  n. 

consolor,  -ari,  dep. 

miser,  -era,  -erum. 

pervenio,  -ire,  perveni,  perventum. 

certus,  -a,  -um. 

studium,  -ii,  n. 

pueritia,  -ae, /. 

memoria,  -a e, /. 

copia,  -ae,/. 

pario,  -ere,  peperi,  partum. 
erro,  -are. 

sentio,  -ire,  sensi,  sensum. 

recte,  rite. 

praesidium,  -ii,  n. 

lingua,  -a e, /. 

sequor,  -i,  secutus,  dep. 

honor,  -oris,  m. 

deligo,  -ere,  delegi,  deleotum. 

suffragium,  -ii,  n. 

honestus,  -a,  -um. 
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freeborn  . 

C.  handsome  . 

happy  . 

virtuous  . 

I  express  . 

in  a  body . 

calamity  . 

lightning  . 

at  least . 

unhappy  . 

in  reality . 

1  besiege  . 

I  talk  of  . . 

expense . 

display . 

in  short . 

I  harass  . 

line  . 

I  make  a  speech 


ingenuus,  -a,  -um. 
lautus,  -a,  -um. 
beatus,  -a,  -um. 
probus,  -a,  -um. 
dico,  -ere,  dixi,  dictum, 
cunctl,  -ae,  -a. 
clades,  -is,/, 
fulmen,  -inis,  n. 
quidem. 

miser,  -era,  -erum. 
re  vera. 

obsideo,  -ere,  obsedi,  obsessum. 
ago  (-ere,  egi,  actum)  de. 
sumptus,  -us,  m. 
apparatus,  -us,  m. 
denique. 

lacesso,  -ere,  -!vi,  -Itum. 
agmen,  -inis,  n. 
orationem  habeo,  -ere. 


EXERCISE  II. 


A.  To  beware  of  .  caveo,  -ere,  cavi,  cautum. 

I  come  to  the  assistance  of  subvenio,  -ire,  subveni,  subventum. 

I  pardon  .  ignosco,  -ere,  ignovi,  ignotum. 

I  govern  .  praesum,  -esse,  -fui. 

relying  on .  fretus,  -a,  -um. 

duty  .  munus,  -eris,  n. 

I  pay  .  solvo,  -ere,  solvi,  solutum. 

capable  of  enduring  .  patiens,  -tis. 

I  thank .  gratias  ago,  -ere,  egi,  actum. 

B.  guide  .  dux,  ducis,  m. 

I  approach  .  subeo,  -Ire,  -ii,  -itum. 

uneven  .  inlquus,  -a,  -um. 

ridge .  iugum,  -i,  n. 

I  savour  of .  redoleo,  -ere. 

practice .  exercitatio,  -onis,  /. 

notable . . .  nobilis,  -e. 

I  set  over  .  praeficio,  -ere,  praefeoi,  praefeotum. 

I  remind  .  admoneo,  -ere. 

poverty .  egestas,  -tatis,  / 

greed .  cupiditas, -tatis, /. 
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disgrace  .  ignominia,  -a e, /. 

I  withstand J .  resisto,  -ere,  restiti. 

wrong  .  iniuria,  -a e, /. 

extortion  .  res  repetundae,  rerum  repetund- 

arum,  /. 

alike  .  pariter. 

eager  for  .  cupidus,  -a,  -um. 

competent .  capax,  -acis. 

guilty  .  nocens,  -tis. 

I  am  dissatisfied .  me  poenitet,  -ere. 

resources  .  vires,  -ium,  /.  pi. 

I  carry  off  .  aufero,  -ferre,  abstuli,  ablatum. 

C.  doings  .  facta,  -orum,  n.  pi. 

I  ride  past  .  praetervehor,  -I,  praetervectus,  dep. 

lately .  nuper. 

I  heal  .  medeor,  -erl,  dep. 

unspeakable .  nefandus,  -a,  -um. 

crime  .  flagitium,  -ii,  n. 

accused  of  .  reus,  -i,  m.  ( and  rea,  -a e, /.). 

palpable  .  manifestus,  -a,  -um. 

I  threaten .  minitor,  -arl,  dep. 

troublesome  .  molestus,  -a,  -um. 

hail  .  grando,  -inis,/. 

vine  .  vitis,  -is,/. 

sweetness  .  suavitas,  -tatis,  / 

I  survive  .  supersum,  -esse,  -fui. 

I  excel  .  praesto,  -are,  praestiti,  praestitum. 

I  supply  .  praebeo,  -ere. 

EXERCISE  III. 

A.  I  am  exiled .  exsulo,  -are. 

I  oppose  .  adversor,  -arl,  dep. 

1  am  disgusted .  me  taedet,  -ere. 

surgeon .  medicus,  -i,  m. 

populous  .  frequens,  -tis. 

B.  I  am  beaten .  vapulo,  -are. 

penalty .  poena,  -ae,  / 

murder .  parricidium,  -ii,  n. 

ignorance .  inscltia,  -ae,  /. 

idleness .  pigritia,  -a e, /. 
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I  acquit  .  absolvo,  -ere,  absolvi,  absolutum. 

charge  .  crimen,  -inis,  n. 

I  annul .  abrogo,  -are. 

arrogance  .  superbia,  -a e, /. 

I  dislike  .  invideo,  -ere,  invidi,  invlsum. 

C.  I  reach .  consequor,  -I,  consecutus,  dep. 

I  abstain  from .  abstineo,  -ere. 

mercy  .  dementia,  -a e, /. 

I  am  without  .  careo,  -ere. 

I  am  in  want  .  egeo,  -ere. 

unwitting .  inscius,  -a,  -um. 

unanimous  .  consentiens,  -tis. 

tottering  .  labans,  -tis. 

guilt  .  culpa,  -a e, /. 

I  fine .  multo,  -are. 

I  look  after  .  euro,  -are. 


EXERCISE  IY. 


A.  election . 

fit  . 

B.  I  avoid . 

I  yield  to . 

I  meet  . 

I  draw  near . 

probable  . 

it  turns  out  . 

I  am  the  servant  of 

I  take  in  hand . 

more  than  usually  . 
on  any  account  .... 
I  move  forward  .... 

I  come  upon . 

I  curb  . 

lust  . 

passion . 

C.  patriotic  . 

I  abandon  . 

opportunity . 

I  loot . 

I  bring  up  . 


comitia,  -orum,  n.  pi. 
aptus,  -a,  -um. 
vlto,  -are. 

cedo,  -ere,  cessi,  cessum. 
obvius  (-a,  -um),  flo,  fieri,  factus. 
appropinquo,  -are. 
verlsimilis,  -e. 

evenit,  -Ire,  evenit,  eventum. 
servio,  -Ire. 

capesso,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -Itum. 
praeter  solitum. 
ornnmo. 

proficiscor,  -I,  profectus,  dep. 

occurro,  -ere,  occurri,  occursum. 

coerceo,  -ere. 

cupldo,  -inis,/. 

libido,  -inis,/. 

bonus,  -a,  -um. 

omitto,  -ere,  omlsi,  omissum. 

occasio,  -onis,  f. 

diripio,  -ere,  dlripui,  direptum. 

supports,  -are. 
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I  strike  (with  terror) .  percellS,  -ere,  perculi,  perculsum. 

I  flee .  tergura  (-i,  n.)  do,  dare,  dedi,  datum. 

I  secure .  impetrS,  -are. 

sacrifice .  sacrum,  -i,  n. 

I  break  up  (camp)  .  moves,  -ere,  mSvi,  mStum. 

I  hurry .  cits,  -are. 

I  seize  .  occupS,  -are. 

goodness  .  virtus,  -tutis, /. 

I  prefer .  praepSnS,  -ere,  praeposui,  prae  osi- 

tum. 

I  account  worse  .  posthabeS,  -ere. 


EXERCISE  Y. 


I  travel . 

....  iter  faciS,  -ere,  feci,  factum. 

I  esteem . . 

, aestimS,  -are. 

I  sell . 

....  vendo,  -ere,  vendidi,  venditum. 

ago . 

. ...  abhinc. 

polished  . . 

....  limatus,  -a,  -um. 

I  overwhelm . 

. ...  opprimo,  -ere,  oppressi,  oppressum. 

I  surrender  . 

....  trado,  -ere,  tradidi,  traditum. 

hopeless . 

. ...  desperatus,  -a,  -um. 

spirit . 

. ...  ardor,  -oris,  m. 

but  if. . 

....  quodsl. 

I  stop . 

....  maneo,  -ere,  mansi,  mansum. 

hamlet  . 

....  vlcus,  -i,  m. 

I  cost . . 

....  consto,  -are,  constiti,  constatum. 

I  overhang  . 

....  impendeo,  -ere. 

statue  . 

...  simulacrum,  -i,  n. 

I  break  into  a  sweat  . . , 

....  stido,  -are. 

I  shrink  . 

. ...  extenuor,  -arl,  dep. 

I  stay  . 

....  resto,  -are,  restiti. 

I  meet  . 

...  obeS,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum. 

coast  (adj.)  . 

, ...  maritimus,  -a,  -um. 

I  miss  . 

, ...  desiderS,  -are. 

I  find . 

....  reperiS,  -ire,  repperi,  repertum. 

relative . . 

....  necessarius,  -ii,  m. 

premature  . 

...  immaturus,  -a,  -um. 

I  protect  . 

....  tegS,  -ere,  texi,  tectum. 
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EXERCISE  VI. 

A.  companion  .  sodalis,  -is,  m. 

ruin  . . .  exitium,  -ii,  n. 

witty .  venustus,  -a,  -um. 

lame  .  claudus,  -a,  -urn. 

avenge  .  ulciscor,  -i,  ultus,  dep. 

haste .  festinatio,  -orris,  /. 

B.  surname  . . .  cognomen,  -inis,  n. 

foresight  .  priidentia,  -ae, /. 

I  refuse .  nolo,  nolle,  nolui. 

javelin  .  pilum,  -i,  n. 

hindrance .  impedimentum,  -i,  n. 

I  survive  .  supersum,  -esse,  -fui. 

over  against .  contra. 

promise .  spes,  -ei, /. 

C.  sally  . . .  eruptio,  -onis, /. 

I  glut .  saturo,  -are. 

I  repeat .  dictito,  -are. 

I  announce  .  indlco,  -ere,  indixi,  indictum. 

fixed .  certus,  -a,  -um. 

old .  trltus,  -a,  -um  (p.  p.  of  tero,  -ere, 

trlvi,  I  wear  away) . 

I  am  worth  .  valeo,  -ere. 

I  impeach .  diem  indlco,  -ere,  indixi,  indictum. 

purpose  .  consilium,  -ii,  n. 

I  ponder  .  excogito,  -are. 

I  handle  .  capesso,  -ere,  Ivi,  -itum. 

I  maintain  .  alo,  -ere,  alui,  alitum  or  altum. 

dearth  .  inopia,  -a e, /. 

I  pour  forth .  effundo,  -ere,  effudi,  effusum. 

EXERCISE  VII. 

A.  I  sail .  navibus  vehor,  -i,  vectus,  dep. 

as  far  as  .  tenus. 

B.  I  add  . . .  adiungo,  -ere,  adiunxi,  adiunctum. 

banquet  .  epulae,  -arum,/. 

1  drag  .  traho,  -ere,  traxi,  tractum. 

sorrow  .  maeror,  -oris,  m. 

C.  I  travel .  feror,  ferri,  latus. 

I  accomplish  .  gero,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum. 

/  approach  .  succedo,  -ere,  successi,  successum. 
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situated .  positus,  -a,  -um. 

sorrow  .  luotus,  -us,  m. 

I  fly  .  discurro,  -ere,  discurri,  diseursum. 

EXERCISE  VIII. 

A.  javelin  .  iaculum,  -i,  n. 

delay  .  mora,  -a e, /. 

distinguished  .  illustris,  -e. 

several  .  nonnulll,  -ae,  -a. 

inactive .  piger,  -gra,  -grum. 

I  deliver  .  reddo,  -ere,  reddidi,  redditum. 

B.  longing .  desiderium,  -ii,  n. 

punishment  .  animadversio,  [-onis, /. 

forgetful  .  immemor,  -oris. 

proposition  .  res,  -ei ,/. 

I  anger .  incendo,  -ere,  incendi,  incensum. 

scarcely .  parum. 

plan  .  consilium,  -ii,  n. 

it  suggests  itself  .  in  mentem  venit  (venit,  ventum). 

readily .  libenter. 

break  out .  perrumpo,  -ere,  perrupi,  perruptum. 

disposition  .  indoles,  -is,/. 

crisis .  rerum  discrlmen,  -inis,  n. 

welfare .  salus,  -utis,  /. 

intimate  .  coniunctus,  -a,  -um. 

powers  .  artes,  -ium,/.  pi. 

I  think  .  reor,  rerl,  ratus,  dep. 

fortunes  .  res,  -ei, /. 

I  fall .  corruo,  -ere,  corrui. 

I  build  up .  augeo,  -ere,  auxi,  auetum. 

unwarlike .  imbellis,  -e. 

C.  I  take  part  in  .  intersum,  -esse,  -fui. 

crime  .  scelus,  -eris,  n. 

I  discover .  exqulro,  -ere,  exquisivi,  exqulsitum. 

now  .  .  .  now  .  turn .  .  .  turn. 

likely .  probabilis,  -e. 

respectable  .  honestus,  -a,  -um. 

household .  familia,  -ae,  /. 

I  shock .  offendo,  -ere,  offendi,  offensum. 

object  .  propositum,  -i,  n. 

skill  .  ars,  -tis,  f. 
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I  leave  .  concedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -cessura. 

lower  animal  .  bestia,  -ae,  f. 

I  claim .  vindico,  -are. 

I  treat  .  utor,  -I,  usus,  dep. 

cruelly  .  ferociter. 

fruitful .  liber,  -eris. 

EXERCISE  IX. 

A.  treasury  .  aerarium,  -ii,  n. 

country-house  .  villa,  -a e,f. 

interest  .  faenus,  -oris,  n. 

B.  I  approach  .  advenio,  -ire,  adveni,  adventum. 

tale  . .  fama,  -a e, /. 

exiled  .  profugus,  -a,  -um. 

levy  .  delectus,  -us,  m. 

I  await .  opperior,  -iri,  dep. 

prodigy .  ostentum,  -i,  n. 

I  spend .  absumo,  -ere,  absumpsi,  absumptum. 

I  put  in  the  bank .  ad  Ianum  colloco,  -are. 

C.  I  consecrate .  dedico,  -are. 

power  .  auctoritas,  -tatis, /. 

in  the  hands  of  .  penes. 

I  collect .  cogo,  -ere,  coegi,  coactum. 

generosity .  llberalitas,  -tatis,/. 

I  repay .  reddo,  -ere,  reddidi,  redditum. 

I  bestow  .  addo,  -ere,  addidi,  additum. 

supporter .  adiutor,  -oris,  m. 

fool  .  stultus,  -i,  m. 

to-morrow .  crastinus  dies,  -ei,  m. 

vieio  .  sententia,  -ae,/. 

I  limit  .  deflnio,  -Ire. 

an  obligation  .  officium,  -ii,  n. 

will  .  testamentum,  -i,  n. 

1  execute  (a  document)  ...  facio,  -ere,  feci,  factum. 

EXERCISE  X. 

A.  /  spare .  parco,  -ere,  peperci,  parsum. 

I  visit  .  viso,  -ere,  vlsi,  visum. 

I  blockade  .  obsideo,  -ere,  obsedi,  obsessum. 

/  give  my  attention  to .  studeo,  -ere  ;  me  confero,  conferre, 

contuli,  collatum. 
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B.  for  myself. .  equidem. 

for  years  .  iamdudum. 

for  some  time .  iamprldem. 

duty  .  munus,  -eris,  n. 

I  demand .  impero,  -are. 

severity .  acerbitas,  -tatis, /. 

shouting  .  clamor,  oris,  m. 

C.  suitable .  idoneus,  -a,  -um. 

it  befalls  .  accidit,  -ere,  accidit. 

previous  .  superior,  -ius. 

ambush .  insidiae,  -arum,  f. 

build .  fabrieatio,  -onis,  /. 

I  consider .  perspicio,  -ere,  perspexi,  perspeetum. 

courteously  .  comiter. 

argument .  ratio,  -onis,  /. 

strong  .  firmus,  -a,  -um. 

robber  .  praedo,  -onis,  m. 

I  bear  witness .  testimonium  (-ii,  n.)  dico,  -ere,  dixi, 

dictum. 

prosperous  . .  secundus,  -a,  -um. 

I  disprove  .  redarguo,  -ere,  redargui. 

exhibition .  spectaculum,  -i,  n. 

I  squander  .  effundo,  -ere,  effudi,  efhisum. 

lavishly .  inconsulte. 

I  am  munificent  .  largior,  -Irl,  dep. 

I  prompt  .  stimulo,  -are. 

I  regain  .  recipero,  -are, 

EXERCISE  XL 

A.  /  destroy  .  deleo,  -ere,  delevi,  deletum. 

B.  /  am  born .  nascor,  -I,  natus,  dep. 

bribery .  ambitus,  -us,  m. 

C.  another’s  .  alienus,  -a,  -um. 

I  ruin  .  perdo,  -ere,  perdidi,  perditum. 

character . . .  mores,  -um,  m.  pi.  .  , 

Heaven .  di,  deorum,  m.  pi. 

fetters  .  vinculum,  -i,  n. 

servitude  .  servitus,  -tutis, /. 

I  break  .  refringo,  -ere,  refregi,  refractum. 

bars  .  claustra,  -orum,  n.  pi. 

save  as .  secus  quam  (lit.,  otherwise  than). 
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EXERCISE  XII. 


A. 

1  pitch  (a  camp) . 

I  strive . 

B. 

without  orders . 

envoy .  . . 

I  strive . 

C. 

on  the  one  hand  .  . 

.  on 

the  other  hand . 

I  defile . 

impious . 

in  what  fashion? . 

I  prevent  . 

EXERCISE  XIII. 

.  orbo,  -are. 

.  demo,  -ere,  dempsi,  demptum. 

.  sisto,  -ere,  stiti,  statum. 

.  foedus,  -a,  -um. 

.  exorno,  -are. 

.  consecro,  -are. 

.  tollo,  -ere,  sustuli,  sublatum. 

.  undique. 

.  usque  quaque. 

.  abstined,  -ere,  abstinui,  abstentum. 

.  discedo,  -ere,  discessi,  discessum. 

.  parco,  -ere,  peperci,  parsum. 

.  iacto,  -are. 

.  omitto,  -ere,  omlsi,  omissum. 

.  popularis,  -e. 

.  appono,  -ere,  apposui,  appositum. 

.  instaurd,  -are. 

EXERCISE  XIY. 

A.  why  .  .  .  not  ?  .  quin  ? 

some  one  .  nescio  quis. 

B.  weight  .  gravitas,  -tatis, /. 

I  make  (a  treaty)  .  ferio,  -Ire  (lit.,  I  strike). 

treaty  .  foedus,  -eris,  n. 

I  suffer .  sino,  -ere,  slvi,  situm. 

I  ravage  .  vasto,  -are. 


A.  /  bereave  . 

B.  I  take  away . . . 

I  stay  . 

disgraceful  ... 

I  adorn . 

I  hallow  ....... 

/  abolish  . 

utterly  . 

consistently  ..., 

C.  1  keep  off from 
I  withdraw  .... 

I  forebear . 

I  boast  . 

I  drop  . 

democratic  . 

I  appoint ....... 

I  commence  .... 
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C. 


A. 


B. 


it  makes  a  difference  .  interest,  -esse,  -fuit. 

help  .  auxilium,  -ii,  n. 

I  assist .  succurro,  -ere,  succurri,  succursum. 

I  lay  aside  .  depono,  -ere,  deposui,  depositum. 

soon  .  cito. 

I  see  .  inviso,  -ere,  invlsi,  invlsura. 

character .  ingenium,  -ii,  n. 

rudely  .  contumeliose. 

I  open  .  aperio,  -ire,  aperui,  apertum. 

place  of  refuge .  receptaculum,  -i,  n. 

I  have  influence  .  possum,  posse,  potui. 

I  despise  .  contemno,  -ere,  contempsi,  contemp- 

tum. 

it  concerns  ... .  refert,  referre,  retulit. 

I  determine .  statuo,  -ere,  statui,  statutum. 

a  murderer  . .  parricida,  -ae,  c. 

a  maintainer  .  vindex,  -icis,  c. 

a  reason  . . .  causa,  -a e, /. 

law-court .  iudicium,  -ii,  n. 

in  the  next  place .  deinceps. 

to-day  .  hodiernus  dies,  -ei,  m. 

I  disapprove  .  improbo,  -are. 


EXERCISE  XV. 


I  determine .  decerno,  -ere,  decrevi,  decretum. 

I  appoint .  creo,  -are. 

I  surrender .  dedo,  -ere,  dedidi,  deditum. 

I  cause,  contrive .  efficio,  -ere,  effeci,  effectum. 

I  repair  .  reficio,  -ere,  refeci,  refectum. 

I  prevent  .  obsto,  -are,  obstiti,  obstitum. 

I  contract .  loco,  -are. 

it  happens  .  evenit,  -ire,  evenit,  eventum. 

I  see  to . . .  euro,  -are. 

1  throw  down  .  deicio,  -ere,  deieci,  deiectum. 

I  determine .  constituo,  -ere,constitui,constitutum. 

1  rouse .  excito,  -are. 

prostrate  .  iacens,  -tis. 

I  bring  about  .  committo,  -ere,  commisi,  commissum. 

/  deliver  .  reddo,  -ere,  reddidi,  redditum. 

/  make  haste  .  propero,  -are. 
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c. 


A. 


B. 


I  withstand .  sustineo,  -ere,  sustinui,  sustentum. 

I  instruct .  praeeipio,  -ere,  praecepi,  praeceptum 

I  give  (battle) .  eommitto,  -ere,  eommlsi,  commissum 

I  grant .  concedo,  -ere,  coneessi,  concessum. 

serious  .  gravis,  -e. 

misdeed . . .  facinus,  -oris,  n. 

I  esteem  .  dlligo,  -ere,  dilexi,  dllectum. 

extremely .  vehementer. 

treacherous  .  perfidus,  -a,  -um. 

I  am  very  near  .  haud  raultum  absura,  -esse,  afui. 

I  am  a  candidate  for .  peto,  -ere,  -ivi,  -Itum. 

magistracy  . . .  magistrates,  iis,  m. 

I  support .  adsum,  -esse,  -fui. 

publicly .  palam. 

with  difficulty .  aegre. 

I  obtain .  impetro,  -are. 

dispute .  contentio,  -onis,  f. 

meeting .  contio,  -onis,/. 


EXERCISE  XVI. 


I  laugh  at  . . .  rideo,  rldere,  rlsi,  risum. 

half  .  dlmidium,  -ii,  n. 

indolent .  iners,  -tis. 

I  am  there  .  adsum,  -esse,  -fui. 

I  win .  adipiscor,  -i,  adeptus,  dep. 

I  pay  attention  .  operam  do,  dare,  dedi,  datum. 

breast  . .  pectus,  -oris,  n. 

I  display . .  ostendo,  -ere,  ostendi,  ostentum. 

trustworthy  . .  fidus,  -a,  -um. 

I  imagine . . .  opinor,  -ari,  dep. 

I  retire.... . . .  concedo,  -ere,  coneessi,  concessum. 

then  . .  proinde. 

I  am  still .  quiesco,  -ere,  quievi,  quietum. 

supposing  .  etsi. 

I  rob .  aufero,  auferre,  abstuli,  ablatum. 

satisfied  .  contentus,  -a,  -um. 

occasionally .  interdum. 

trickery .  dolus,  -i,  m. 

cheating  .  fraus,  -dis,/. 

I  recommend  . .  probo,  -are. 
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panic  .  metus,  -us,  m. 

I  afflict .  moved,  -ere,  mSvi,  mStum. 

regret  .  desiderium,  -ii,  n. 

C.  if  anywhere .  slcubi. 

struggle .  certamen,  -inis,  n. 

situation  .  situs,  -us.  m. 

I  deprive  .  adimS,  -ere,  ademi,  ademptum. 

sight  .  aspectus,  -us,  m. 

groaning  .  gemitus,  -us,  m. 

I  avail  .  valeS,  -ere. 

I  strengthen .  confirms,  -are. 

heedlessly .  temere. 

intentionally  .  consults. 

wrong  .  iniuria,  -a e, /. 

emotion .  perturbatiS,  -Snis,  /. 

I  prevent  .  arceS,  -ere. 

I  drive  out  .  expellS,  -ere,  expuli,  expulsum. 

enjoyment .  iucunditas,  -tatis, /. 

disease  .  morbus,  -i,  m. 


EXERCISE  XVII. 


A. 


B. 


I  mount  .  conscendS,  -ere,  conscendi,  conscen- 

sum. 

I  lie  hid .  lateS,  -ere. 

it  grows  light  .  lucescit,  -ere. 

it  is  light  . . .  lucet,  -ere,  luxit. 

it  begins  to  grow  dark  . . .  vesperascit,  -ere,  vesperavit. 

I  exhaust .  conficiS,  -ere,  confeci,  confectum. 

I  deem  .  iudicS,  -are. 

I  trouble  . . .  angS,  -ere,  anxi. 

I  enumerate .  colligS,  -ere,  collegi,  collectum. 

reality  .  res,  -ei,  f. 

I  accomplish  .  conficiS,  -ere,  confeci,  confectum. 

inexperienced  .  rerum  imperltus,  -a,  -um. 

I  overthrow .  supers,  -are. 

I  begin  negotiations .  agS,  -ere,  egi,  actum. 

just  as  if  .  proinde  ac. 

I  make  satisfaction .  satisfaciS,  -ere,  satisfeci,  satisfactum, 

I  stand  my  ground .  resists,  -ere,  restiti. 

I  argue .  disserS,  disserui,  dissertum. 

verily  .  sane. 
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I  hope  for .  opto,  -are. 

soul  .  animus,  -i,  m. 

I  take  ill  .  graviter  fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum. 

disposition  .  animus,  -i,  m. 

district .  regio,  -onis,/. 

with  grace .  modeste. 

C.  limit  .  finis,  -is,  /. 

I  get  back .  revertor,  -i,  reverti,  reversum. 

in  three  divisions . I .  tripartito. 

I  follow  up  .  persequor,  -i,  persecutus,  dep. 

guiltless  .  insons,  -tis. 

quite  .  admodum. 

I  agree  .  assentior,  -Iri,  assensus,  dep. 

modesty  .  pudor,  -5ris,  m. 

I  destroy  .  diruo,  -ere,  dirui,  dirutum. 

I  am  above  .  exsto,  are. 

massing  .  concur sus,  -its,  m. 

poor  .... .  inops,  -opis. 

I  am  rich . . .  abund5,  -are. 

I  set  .  eolloco,  are. 

I  sally  .  erumpo,  -ere,  erupi,  eruptum. 

practice .  exercitatio,  -onis,/. 

point .  res,  -ei,  /. 

important .  gravis,  -e.  ' 

I  lack  .  desiderS,  are. 

universe .  mundus,  -i,  m. 

EXERCISE  XVIII. 

A.  fluent .  disertus,  -a,  -um. 

skilled  in  .  peritus,  -a,  um. 

I  pass  over  .  praetermitto,  -ere,  praetermlsi,  prae- 

termissum. 

honest  .  integer,  -gra,  -grum. 

B.  disturbance  .  perturbatio,  -onis,/. 

shameful  . . .  turpis,  -e. 

I  admit .  confiteor,  -erl,  confessus,  dep. 

terror  . .  formldo,  -inis,  /. 

Q.  magnificent  .  praeclarus,  -a,  -um. 

tour  .  percursatio,  -onis,/. 

I  colonize .  eoloniam  deduco,  -ere,  deduxi,  de- 

ductum. 
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A. 


B. 


C. 


B. 


C. 


substantial  .  solidus,  -a,  -um. 

renown .  laus,  -dis,/. 

at  the  right  moment  .  opportune. 

then  .  ergo. 

iron-hearted .  ferreus,  -a,  -urn. 

EXERCISE  XIX. 

placed  .  situs,  -a,  -um. 

with  respect .  honorifice. 

collection  .  coniunctio,  -onis,  /. 

heartily .  valde. 

turning  back .  reversio,  -onis,  /. 

I  abandon .  relinquo,  -ere,  rellqui,  relictum. 

prosperity .  secunda  ( n .  pi.  of  secundus,  -a,  -um). 

adversity  .  adversa  ( n .  pi.  of  adversus,  -a,  -um). 

I  put  on  mourning .  vestem  (vestis,  -is,/.)  muto,  -are. 

kindred .  cognati,  -drum,  m.  pi. 

foreign  .  adventicius,  -a,  -um. 

wares . . .  pi.  of  merx,  rnercis,/ 

with  impunity .  impune. 

influence  .  auctoritas,  -tatis, /. 

EXERCISE  XX. 

to-morrow .  eras. 

open  .  patens,  -tis. 

I  bring  in .  refero,  -ferre,  rettuli,  relatum. 

therefore  .  proinde. 

I  banish  .  ablego,  -are. 

I  carry  off  .  asporto,  -are. 

I  annoy .  lacesso,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -Itum. 

I  learn  .  intellego,  -ere,  intellexi,  intelleotum> 

I  yield  .  cedd,  -ere,  cessi,  cessum. 

I  surpass  .  praesto,  -are,  praestiti,  praestitum. 

I  know  .  cognitum  ( p.  p.  of  cognosco,  -ere, 

cognovi)  habeo,  -ere. 

I  am  silent  .  taceo,  -ere. 

I  do  my  best .  pro  virlll  parte  ago,  -ere,  egi,  actum. 

I  am  chastised .  vapulo,  -are. 

actually  .  ultro. 

I  consider .  credo,  -ere,  credidi,  creditum. 

graspingly  .  avare. 

the  natural  world  .  rerum  natura,  -ae,  /. 
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EXERCISE  XXI. 

I  have  .  est  (sunt)  mihi. 

middle  .  medius,  -a,  -urn. 

I  seize  .  oeeupo,  -are. 

I  conduct  back .  reduco,  -ere,  reduxi,  reductum. 

1  delay .  moror,  -arl,  dep. 

I  gather  together . .  colligo,  -ere,  collegi,  collectum. 

I  flee . . .  fugio,  -ere,  ftigi,  fugitum. 

EXERCISE  XXII. 

barbarian .  barbarus,  -i,  m. 

few . .  paucus,  -a,  -um. 

I  come  .  advenio,  -Ire,  adveni,  adventum. 

I  prepare . . .  paro,  -are. 

I  attack .  oppugno,  -are. 

forces .  copiae,  -arum,/. 

I  retire . . .  me  recipio,  -ere,  recepi,  receptum. 

I  remain  .  maneo,  -ere,  mansi,  mansum, 

EXERCISE  XXIII. 

I  collect .  lego,  -ere,  legi,  lectum. 

spoils .  spolia,  -orum,  n. 

I  return  .  revertor,  -I,  reverti,  reversus,  semi-dep. 

troop . .  comites,  -um,  m. 

I  rejoice,  exult .  gaudeo,  -ere,  gavlsus,  semi-dep. 

I  proceed .  redeo,  -Ire,  redii,  reditum. 

general’s  tent  .  praetorium,  -ii,  n. 

not  knowing . . .  incertus,  -a,  -um. 

I  await .  exspecto,  -are. 

due  .  use  debeo,  -ere. 

I  challenge  .  provoco,  -are. 

I  slay  . . .  interficio,  -ere,  interfeci,  interfectum. 

adversary  .  hostis,  -is,  m. 

EXERCISE  XXIV. 

I  bring  word  .  nuntio,  -are. 

I  give  over  .  coneedo,  -ere,  concessi,  concessum. 

I  plunder . .  diripio,  -ere,  diripui,  dlreptum. 
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I  enter  .  ineo,  -Ire,  inii,  initum. 

scout .  explorator,  -oris,  m. 

I  ascertain  .  reperio,  -Ire,  repperi,  repertura. 

suddenly  .  subito. 

I  reappear  .  regredior,  -I,  regressus,  dep. 

I  renew .  redintegro,  -are. 

I  repulse  .  repello,  -ere,  reppuli,  repulsum. 

1  retreat  .  me  recipio,  -ere,  recepi,  receptum. 

wood .  silva,  -ae,  f. 

spot  .  locus,  -i,  m. 

I  fortify  .  munio,  -Ire. 

nature  .  natura,  a e, /. 

art  .  ars,  artis, /. 

EXERCISE  XXV. 

I  introduce  .  introduco,  -ere,  introduxi,  introductum. 

I  exhort  .  hortor,  -arl,  dep. 

I  continue .  persevero,  -are. 

struggle .  bellum,  -i,  n. 

I  fall .  venio,  -Ire,  veni,  ventum. 

power  .  potestas,  -tatis,  f. 

I  cease  .  desino,  -ere,  desii,  desitum. 

therefore  .  ergo. 

I  take  account  of. .  consulo,  -ere,  consului,  consultum. 

I  break .  infringo,  -ere,  infregi,  infractum. 

reverse  .  clades,  -is,/. 

of  such  importance .  tantl. 

I  restore  .  restituo,  -ere,  restitui,  restitutum. 

account .  causa,  -a e, /. 

old .  senex,  senis,  m. 

EXERCISE  XXVI. 

about ,  nearly  .  fere. 

ambassador .  legatus,  -i,  m. 

I  return  .  redeo,  -Ire,  redii,  reditum. 

I  report  .  refero,  referre,  rettuli,  relatum. 

adverse .  hostllis,  -e. 

fall  .  excidium,  -ii,  n. 

I  announce  .  nuntio,  -are. 
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distress  ... .  maeror,  -oris,  m. 

shame  .  pudor,  -oris,  m. 

I  seize  .  capiS,  -ere,  cepi,  captum. 

I  disturb  .  turbo,  -are. 

emotion .  mStus,  -us  (animi),  on. 

I  am  in  trepidation  .  trepidS,  -are. 

I  deliberate .  consuls,  -ere,  consului,  consultura. 

EXERCISE  XXVII. 

it  is  so  far  from .  tan  turn  abest  ut. 

I  abuse . . .  abutor,  -i,  abusus,  dep. 

I  allow .  sino,  -ere,  slvi,  situm. 

ioijury  .  iniuria,  -a e, /. 

moderation  .  moderatiS,  -Snis ,/. 

clemency  .  dementia,  -ae,  f. 

I  compel  .  conciliS,  -are. 

admiration  .  admlratiS,  -onis,/. 

I  gain  .  mereo,  -ere. 

praise  .  laus,  -dis, /. 

I  exhort  .  hortor,  -arl,  dep. 

in  good  spio'its .  aequo  animS. 

remember  . .  reminiscor,  -i,  dep. 

I  am  wooxt  .  soleS,  -ere,  solitus,  semi-dep. 

I  spare .  pares,  -ere,  peperci,  parsum. 

EXERCISE  XXVIII. 

I  act .  ago,  -ere,  egi,  actum. 

some  .  quldam,  quaedam,  quoddam. 

genius  .  numen,  -inis,  n. 

I  stir  up  . .  excito, -are. 

contest  .  certamen,  -inis,  n. 

existence  .  salus,  -utis, /. 

empire  .  imperium,  -ii,  n. 

I  strive .  contends,  -ere,  contendi,  contentum. 

I  show  myself .  me  praestS,  -are,  praestiti,  praestitum 

praestatum. 

vigorous  .  impiger,  -gra,  -grum. 

foe  .  adversarius,  -ii,  m. 

I  favour  .  faveS,  -ere,  favi,  fautum. 

I  change  . .  faciS,  -ere,  feci,  factum. 
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it  happens  .  accidit,  -ere,  accidit. 

disaster .  clades,  -is,/. 

I  admonish  .  admoneS,  -ere. 

unstable  .  mutabilis,  -e. 

human  .  humanus,  -a,  -um. 

I  grant .  concedS,  -ere,  eoncessi,  concessum. 

liberty  .  llbertas,  -tatis,/. 

instead  of  .  magis  quam. 

I  receive  .  habeS,  -ere. 

EXERCISE  XXIX. 

booty .  praeda,  -ae,  /. 

I  give  over  . . .  concedo,  -ere,  eoncessi,  concessum. 

I  fortify  .  munid,  -Ire. 

next  .  posterus,  -a,  -um. 

I  pour  out  .  effundS,  -ere,  effudi,  effusum. 

I  attack  .  impetum  faciS,  -ere,  feci,  factum. 

I  am  afraid  .  vereor,  -erl,  dep. 

I  surround  .  circumveniS,  -ire,  circumveni,  circum- 

ventum. 

large  numbers .  multitudS,  -inis,  f. 

I  abandon  .  relinquS,  -ere,  reliqui,  relictum. 

full  .  summus,  -a,  -um. 

speed .  celeritas,  -tatis,  /. 

all  but  .  modo  non. 

I  disdain .  dedignor,  -arl,  dep. 

I  keep  shouting  .  clamito,  -are. 

I  stand  my  ground .  consists,  -ere,  constiti. 

attendant .  minister,  -tri,  m. 

I  get  on  board .  conscendS,  -ere,  conscendi,  conscensum. 

boat  . . .  navicula,  -a e, /. 

I  fasten .  alligS,  -are. 

bank .  ripa,  -a e, /. 

EXERCISE  XXX. 

legate .  legatus,  -i,  m. 

considerable .  magnus,  -a,  -um. 

officer  .  praefectus,  -i,  m. 

of  the  king's  guard .  regius,  -a,  -um. 
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I  attack  .  adorior,  -irl,  adortus,  dep. 

rear  .  tergura,  -i,  n. 

I  cross  . .  transeS,  -Ire,  transit,  transitum. 

I  throw  into  confusion  ...  perturbs,  -are. 

rear  .  postremus,  -a,  -um. 

rank  .  ordo,  -inis,  m. 

shout . . .  clamor,  -oris,  m. 

I  ride  back  .  revehor,  -I,  reveetus. 

I  place  .  pond,  -ere,  posui,  positum. 

baggage .  sarcina,  -ae, /. 

centre  .  medium,  -ii,  n. 

I  face  about .  agmen  converts,  -ere,  converti,  conversum 

troops  .  .  cSpiae,  -arum,  f 

I  withstand .  sustineS,  -ere,  sustinui,  sustentum. 

attack  .  impetus,  -us,  m. 

I  slay  .  interficiS,  -ere,  interfeci,  interfeotum. 

EXERCISE  XXXI. 

I  finish .  conficiS,  -ere,  confeci,  confectum. 

I  am  informed  .  certior  fIS,  fieri,  factus  sum. 

1  arrive  .  perveniS,  -Ire,  perveni,  perventum. 

I  determine .  statuo,  -ere,  statui,  statutum. 

spy  .  explorator,  -oris,  m. 

I  learn .  cognosco,  -ere,  cognovi,  cognitum. 

I  resolve  . .  decernS,  -ere,  decrevi,  decretum. 

alliance .  societas,  -tatis, /. 

1  help  .  adiuvo,  -are,  adiuvi,  adiutum. 

I  am  powerful .  valeo,  -ere. 

I  am  said .  credor,  -I,  creditus. 

single . . .  singull,  -ae,  -a  (pi.). 

•  ■■  >  t  *  i 

EXERCISE  XXXII. 

story .  fabula,  -ae,  f. 

I  tell . . . .  narro,  -are. 

last  .  ultimus,  -a,  -um. 

/  invade  .  helium  infero,  inferre,  intuli,  illatum. 

I  ivarn .  moneS,  -ere. 

oracle  .  Sraculum,  -i,  n. 

1  change  .  mutS,  -are. 
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dress .  vestis,  -is,  J. 

I  recognise  .  agnosco,  -ere,  agnovi,  agnitum. 

1  go  .  contends,  -ere,  contendi,  contentum. 

I  quarrel  .  rixor,  -arl,  dep. 

I  lose  my  life  .  morior,  -I,  mortuus,  dep. 

I  save  .  servo,  -are. 

devastation  .  populatio,  -onis, /. 

honour  .  honor,  -oris,  m. 

I  determine .  constituo,  -ere,  constitui,  constitutum. 

I  abolish  .  aboleo,  -ere,  abolevi,  abolitum. 

EXERCISE  XXXIII. 

woman  .  mulier,  -eris,/. 

I  condemn  .  daranc,  -are. 

band .  cohors,  -tis, /. 

I  am  to .  debeo,  -ere. 

hot .  calidus,  -a,  -um. 

I  am  to  be  seen .  appareo,  -ere. 

I  fee .  confugio,  -ere,  conftigi,  confugitura. 

shade .  umbra,  -a e, /. 

near  .  prope. 

I  lie  .  iaceo,  ere. 

half -dead .  semimortuus,  -a,  -urn. 

I  stretch  .  porrigo,  -ere,  porrexi,  porrectum. 

tongue  .  lingua,  -a e,f. 

I  forget .  obllviscor,  -I,  oblltus,  dep. 

I  suffer .  patior,  -I,  passus,  dep. 

I  fill  .  impleo,  -ere,  implevi,  impletum. 

shoe  .  calceus,  -i,  m. 

I  drink .  bibo,  -ere,  bibi,  bibitum. 

palace  .  palatium,  -ii,  n. 

I  am  near .  adsum,  adesse,  adfui. 

guard  .  custos,  -dis,  c. 

price .  pretium,  -ii,  n. 

I  summon . .  advoco,  -are. 

I  take  off .  adimo,  -ere,  ademi,  ademptum. 

chain .  vinculum,  -i,  n. 

mercy  .  misericordia,  -a e,/. 

crime  .  scelus,  -eris,  n. 

I  go  .  discedo,  -ere,  discessi,  discessum. 
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EXERCISE  XXXIV. 

I  am  left  .  supersum,  superesse,  superfui. 

I  escape  .  eonfugio,  -ere,  confugi,  confugitum. 

sea  .  maritimus,  -a,  -um. 

money  .  aurum,  -i,  n. 

I  put  on  board .  impono,  -ere,  imposui,  impositum. 

I  start  .  proficiscor,  -I,  profectus,  dep. 

I  catch  .  implied,  -are. 

I  try .  Conor,  -ari,  dep. 

I  get  free  .  expedio,  -Ire. 

axe .  securis,  -is,/. 

I  hurt  .  laedo,  -ere,  laesi,  laesum. 

I  tie  up .  colligo,  -are. 

limb  . . .  membrum,  -i,  n. 

I  oblige .  cogo,  -ere,  coegi,  coactum. 

EXERCISE  XXXV. 

I  meet  .  occurro,  -ere,  oceurri,  occursum. 

I  walk  .  ambulo,  -are. 

pleasant  .  comis,  -e. 

modest  .  verecundus,  -a,  -um. 

countenance .  vultus,  -us,  m. 

I  talk  .  colloquor,  -I,  collocutus,  dep. 

I  ask .  interrogo,  -are. 

necessary .  neeessarius,  -a,  -um. 

I  smile  .  arrideo,  -ere,  arrlsi,  arrlsum. 

market-place  .  forum,  -i,  n. 

I  learn  .  disco,  -ere,  didici. 

/  know  not  .  nescio,  -ire. 

disciple .  discipulus,  -i,  m. 

EXERCISE  XXXVI. 

I  invade  .  arma  infero,  inferre,  intuli,  illatum. 

I  undertake .  suscipio,  -ere,  suscepi,  susceptum. 

civil  .  clvllis,  -e. 

I  cross  .  transgredior,  -I,  transgressus,  dep. 

perhaps . . . .  fortasse. 

I  change  .  muto,  -are. 

I  betake  myself  .  contends,  -ere,  contendi,  contentum. 
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I  oppose  .  obsto,  -are,  obstiti. 

I  occupy  .  occupo,  -are. 

I  need  .  eged,  -ere. 

I  allow .  permitto,  -ere,  permlsi,  permissum. 

EXERCISE  XXXVII. 

commons  .  plebs,  -bis,/. 

I  inveigh  against .  invehor,  -I,  inveetus. 

nobles  .  nobiles,  -him,  m.  ;  optimates,  -um  or 

-ium,  m. 

I  am  eager  .  cupio,  -ere,  cuplvi  or  cupii,  cupltum. 

long  (adv. )  .  dudum. 

I  bring  into  .  induco,  -ere,  induxi,  inductum. 

I  end .  flnem  impono,  -ere,  imposui,  impositum. 

I  prolong .  produco,  -ere,  produxi,  productum. 

I  make  a  compact  . .  paeiscor,  -I,  pactus,  dep. 

I  raise  [to  an  office) .  creo,  -are. 

plebeian  .  plebeius,  -a,  -um. 

I  despise  .  contemno,  -ere,  contempsi,  contemptum. 

I  cease  .  desino,  -ere,  desii,  desitum. 

patrician  .  patricius,  -a,  -um. 

EXERCISE  XXXVIII. 

I  guard . .  firmo,  -are. 

small .  modicus,  -a,  -um. 

garrison  .  praesidium,  -ii,  n. 

message .  nuntius,  -ii,  m. 

party .  partes,  -ium,/. 

I  betray  .  trado,  -ere,  tradidi,  traditum. 

I  satisfy  .  satio,  -are. 

greed .  avaritia,  -a e, /. 

I  detain  .  retineo,  -ere,  retinui,  retentum. 

I  demand .  impero,  -are. 

hostage .  obses,  -sidis,  c. 

I  advance .  signa  infero,  inferre,  intuli,  illatum. 

EXERCISE  XXXIX. 

/  plead  my  cause .  causam  ago,  -ere,  egi,  actum. 

I  decree .  decerno,  -ere,  decrevi,  decretum. 

in  future  .  post  hoc. 
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capital  ... .  urbs,  urbis, /. 

I  meet  .  congredior,  -I,  congressus,  dep. 

decree  [of  the  Senate) .  senatus  consul  turn,  -i,  n. 

I  signify  .  signifies,  -are. 

I  depart  .  excedo,  -ere,  excessi,  excessura. 

I  am  silent  .  taeeo,  -ere. 

further .  amplius. 

I  go  on  hoard  .  conscendo,  -ere,  conscendi,  conscensum. 

again .  iterum. 

indeed  .  protects. 

matters  stand  thus  .  res  eo  adducta  est. 

hitherto  .  hactenus. 

from  henceforth  .  ab  hoc  tempore. 

EXERCISE  XL. 

district .  regiS,  -onis, /. 

I  pacify  .  paeo,  -are. 

forced  {march) .  longus,  -a,  -urn. 

recently  .  nuper. 

I  levy  .  conscribS,  -ere,  conscripsi,  conscriptum. 

tribe  .  civitas,  -tatis,/. 

yoke  .  iugum,  -i,  n. 

I  revolt .  defieio,  -ere,  defeci,  defectum. 

influence  .  auctSritas,  -tatis,/. 

I  gather  .  cSgS,  -ere,  coegi,  coaetum. 

desire  .  studium,  -ii,  n. 

I  call  forth  .  evoco,  -are. 

sight  . . .  conspectus,  -us,  m. 

good  heart  .  aequus  animus,  -i,  m. 

I  am  superior .  praesto,  -are,  praestiti,  praestitum  or 

praestatum. 

discipline . . . .  usus  (-us,  m.)  mllitaris. 

equipment .  armatura,  -ae, /. 

EXERCISE  XLI. 

I  ferry  across  .  traicio,  -ere,  traieci,  traieetum. 

I  land  (trans.) .  expono,  -ere,  exposui,  expositum. 

/  surround  .  circumfundo,  -ere,  circumfudi,  circum- 

fusum. 

I  venture  .  audeo,  -ere,  ausus,  semi-dep. 
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I  visit  .  vlso,  -ere,  vlsi,  visum. 

I  conceal  .  celo,  -are. 

I  beg .  oro,  -are. 

especially .  praecipue. 

I  refuse .  nolo,  nolle,  nolui. 

I  live .  habito,  -are. 

EXERCISE  XLII. 

I  reach .  perferor,  perferrl,  perlatus. 

lines  .  use  oastra,  -orum,  n. 

I  invest,  close  .  obsideo,  -ere,  obsedi,  obsessum. 

I  despair .  despero,  -are. 

whole . . .  summa,  -a e, /. 

I  dream  of  .  credo,  -ere,  credidi,  creditum. 

supply  . .  commeatus,  -us,  m. 

I  bring  up  .  suppedito,  -are. 

I  involve  .  teneo,  -ere,  tenui,  tentum. 

I  hesitate  .  dubito,  -are. 

help  . ! .  subsidia,  -orum,  n. 

intention  .  consilium,  -ii,  n. 

design  .  inceptum,  -i,  n. 

EXERCISE  XLIII. 

I  enter  .  irrumpo,  -ere,  irrupi,  irruptum. 

/  clothe .  .  vestio,  -Ire. 

robes . . .  ornatus,  -us,  m. 

I  surround  .  stlpo,  -are. 

I  summon .  ..  cibo,  -are. 

/  harangue  .  contionor,  -arl,  dep. 

I  alarm .  excito,  -are. 

I  hurry .  propero,  -are. 

I  arise  .  orior,  -Irl,  ortus,  dep. 

quarrel .  iurgium,  -ii,  n. 

senate-house .  curia,  -ae,  f 

/  seize  .  arripio,  -ere,  arripui,  arreptum. 

weak .  invalidus,  -a,  -um. 

I  cast  down  . .  deicio,  -ere,  deieci,  deiectum. 

wicked  .  inf  amis,  -e. 

I  salute  (as) .  appello,  -are. 

LAT.  COMP.  14 
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fair  .  aequus,  -a,  -um. 

veteran .  veteranus,  -a,  -um. 

elephant  .  elephantus,  -i ;  elephas,  -antis,  m. 

I  strike .  ferio,  -Ire,  loi,  ictum. 

I  excite .  concito,  -are. 

unarmed  .  inermis,  -e. 

camp-follower .  lixa,  -ae,  m. 

I  crush .  protero,  -ere,  protrlvi,  pr5trltum. 

trunk .  proboscis,  -idis,  m. 

I  uplift .  effero,  efferre,  extuli,  elatum. 

trumpeting  .  stridor,  -oris,  m. 

I  rend  .  lacero,  -are. 

I  strangle .  eneco,  are,  enecui,  enectum. 

I  go  to  meet .  obviam  eo,  Ire,  Ivi,  itum. 

I  come  near .  appropinquo,  -are. 

I  lift .  tollo,  -ere,  sustuli,  sublatum. 

I  endure  . .  patior,  -I,  passus,  dep. 


EXERCISE  XLY. 


I  obtain .  nanciscor,  -I,  nactus  (nanctus),  dep. 

mine  .  metallum,  -i,  n. 

I  distribute  .  divido,  -ere,  dlvlsi,  dlvlsum. 

I  receive  .  accipio,  -ere,  accepi,  acceptum. 

I  build  .  aedifico,  -are. 

benefit  .  commodum,  -i,  n. 

powerful  .  praepotens,  -ntis. 

I  take  measures  .  euro,  -are. 

I  embark  (trans.)  .  impono,  -ere,  imposui,  impositum. 

I  join  ( =  make  common 

cause  with)  .  consilia  communico,  -are. 

/  make  war  upon  . .  bellum  infero,  inferre,  intuli,  illatum. 

EXERCISE  aVI, 

god  . . . .  dlvus,  -i^  m. 

wood . .  lignum,  -i,  n. 

as  to  . . . . . .  ...  quod  attjn^t  a4. 

I  bare  . . . .  nudo,  -are. 

lawny  . . . .  fqlvqs,  :a?  -um, 
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I  have  .  possideo,  -ere,  possedi,  possessum. 

I  hand  down .  trado,  -ere,  tradidi,  traditum. 

ancestors  .  maiores,  -um,  m. 

I  am  lord  of. .  mihi  addictus  est. 

rightfully .  iure. 

I  give  a  share  of .  impertior,  -Iii,  dep. 

EXERCISE  XLVII. 

I  return  .  regredior,  -I,  regressus,  dep. 

I  am  indignant  .  indignor,  -arl,  dep. 

undoubtedly .  certe. 

hostile  .  infestus,  -a,  -um. 

I  hire  .  suborno,  -are. 

I  hide  .  occulo,  -ere,  occului,  occultum. 

narrow .  angustus,  -a,  -um. 

I  pass  .  praetere5,  -Ire,  praeterii,  praeteritum. 

I  goby . .  praetergredior,  -I,  praetergressus,  dep. 

I  roll  down  .  devolvo,  -ere,  devolvi,  devolutum. 

assassin  .  slcarius,  -ii,  m. 

I  bring  over .  transfero,transferre,transtuli,trans]atum. 

health  .  valetudo,  -inis,/. 

I  strengthen .  confirmo,  -are. 

EXERCISE  XLYIII. 

close  to  .  vlcinus,  -a,  -um. 

physician .  medicus,  -i,  m. 

I  promise .  promitto,  -ere,  promlsi,  promissum  ;  pol. 

liceor,  -erl,  dep. 

reward .  praemium,  -ii,  n. 

poison  .  venenum,  -i,  n. 

chain  .  catena,  -ae,  /. 

I  turn  from .  averto,  -ere,  averti,  aversum. 

virtue  .  honestas,  -tatis, /. 

I  am  moved .  teneor,  -erl. 

1  set  free  .  libero,  -are. 

ransom .  pretium,  -ii,  n. 

hated  . . . .  invisus,  -a,  -um, 
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EXERCISE  XLIX. 

I  storm .  expugno,  -are. 

I  overpower .  opprimo,  -ere,  oppressi,  oppressum. 

I  value  .  aestimo,  -are. 

alive .  vlvus,  -a,  -um. 

I  destroy  .  deleo,  -ere,  delevi,  dele  turn. 

I  perish  .  pereo,  -Ire,  perii,  peritum. 

I  fight  out .  decerto,  -are. 

unconquerable .  invictus,  -a,  -um. 

I  conquer .  redigo,  -ere,  redegi,  redactum. 

EXERCISE  L. 

I  drive  back .  repello,  -ere,  reppuli,  repulsum. 

I  vow .  voveo,  -ere,  vovi,  votum. 

I  stay  .  sisto,  -ere,  stiti,  statum. 

/ feel .  mihi  conscio,  -Ire. 

prayer  .  votum,  -i,  n. 

I  turn  (intrans  ) .  convertor,  -I,  conversus,  dep. 

1  renew .  itero,  -are. 

/  stand  my  ground .  resisto,  -ere,  restiti. 

I  turn  to  flight .  fugo,  -are. 

uncertain .  anceps,  -cipitis. 

line  .  acies,  aeiei, /. 

dishevelled  .  passus,  -a,  -um. 

hair  .  crlnis,  -is,  m. 

I  rend  .  scindo,  -ere,  scidi,  scissum. 

I  pray  .  obsecro,  -are. 

/  refrain  .  desisto,  -ere,  destiti. 

orphan .  orbus,  -i,  m.  ;  orba,  -a e,f 

widow  .  vidua,  -a e, /. 


I.— ENGLISH  INDEX. 


Ablative,  51-55 ;  absolute, 

82-84  ;  agent  and  instru¬ 
ment,  110;  place  from  which, 
116-119;  place  at  which,  120- 
122  ;  road  by  which,  123  ;  of 
time,  125,  126  ;  of  price,  128  ; 
of  measure  and  standard,  129- 
130 ;  of  quality,  133,  and  n  ;  of 
material,  134;  relations  ex¬ 
pressed  by,  147-150. 
Abounding,  verbs  and  adjectives 
of,  51. 

Abstract  expressions,  how  to 
render,  329,  330. 
Accomplishing,  verbs  of,  238. 
Accusative,  as  object,  30-35 ; 
infinitive  as,  101,  'and  nn.  ; 
subject  of  infinitive,  104; 
place  whither,  112-115;  extent 
of  space  and  time,  124 ;  various 
relations  expressed  by,  135-137. 
Accusing,  verbs  of,  38. 

Action,  nouns  expressing,  40. 
Adjectives,  with  dative,  49  ;  with 
ablative,  53. 

Advantage,  dative  of,  143,  and  n.  1. 
Adverbial  accusative,  136,  and  n. 
Adverbs,  of  place,  123,  n. ;  nu¬ 
meral,  188;  relative,  273,  278, 
283  ;  place  of,  in  sentence,  323. 
Advising,  verbs  of,  106. 

Agent,  expressed  by  ablative  with 
ab.f  110,  and  n.  2;  expressed 
by  dative,  111. 

“  Ago,”  how  to  express,  126,  n.  2. 
Antecedent,  15,  n.  1,  18;  attrac¬ 
tion  of,  17. 


Antecedent  demonstratives,  165. 

“Any,”  how  to  render,  173. 

Aoristic  perfect,  197. 

Apodosis,  in  dependent  statements, 
305. 

Apposition,  9  ;  and  case,  9,  n.  2  ; 
to  translate,  9,  n.  3. 

Arrangement  of  words  and  clauses 
in  Latin,  317-328. 

Asking,  verbs  of,  35,  and  nn.f 
243  ;  with  subjunctive,  106. 

Assimilation,  subjunctive  by,  315. 

Asyndeton,  297,  Obs. 

Attending  to,  verbs  of,  242. 

Attribute,  position  of,  321. 

Attributive  adjectives,  12,  13, 
n.  2,  163,  n.  2. 


Bargaining,  verbs  of, 

242. 

“But  if,”  how  to  render,  256, 
n.  2. 


CALENDAR,  189,  190. 

Cardinal  N  umerals ,  181-183. 
Causal  Clauses,  269-274. 

Charge,  genitive  of,  38. 
Chiasmus,  321,  Obs. 

Clauses,  subject  and  object,  232- 
247. 

Cognate  accusative,  33. 

Collective  substantive,  11,  n.  2; 

as  antecedent,  18. 

Commands,  208,  and  n.,  216,  217, 
219. 
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Comparative,  use  of,  178;  sen¬ 
tences,  239,  2(55-268. 

Comparison,  how  expressed,  129- 
132. 

Compelling,  verbs  of,  240. 

Complement,  6,  nn.  1,2;  of  esse , 
13  ;  dative  of,  144. 

Complex  sentence,  212  ;  order  of 
words  in,  325. 

Compound  numbers,  183,  and  nn., 

185. 

Compound  sentence,  212,  Obs. 

Concessive  clauses,  260-264 ;  con¬ 
cessive  subjunctive,  260,  n. 

Concords,  I.,  11;  II.,  12,  23; 
III.,  15;  compound,  21. 

Condemning,  verbs  of,  38. 

Condition,  implied,  257,  n. 

Conditional  sentences,  248-259; 
apodosis  of,  in  dependent  state¬ 
ments,  305. 

Conjunctions,  in  dependent 
clauses,  316. 

Conjunctives,  297,  298. 

Consecutive  clauses,  215,  n.  2, 
280-286 ;  distinguished  from 
final  clauses,  281. 

Copula,  definition  of,  6,  n.  1 ; 
omission  of,  8,  n. 

Copulative  verbs,  14,  34,  n. 

Correlative  adjectives  and  ad¬ 
verbs,  165  ;  correlatives  of 
result,  282. 

DATIVE,  as  indirect  object, 
26,  n.  1,  29;  of  agent, 
111 ;  relations  expressed 
by,  143-147. 

Deliberative  subjunctive,  207. 
Demonstrative  adjectives,  157- 
159. 

Dependent  statements,  302-315; 
commands,  310;  questions, 
226,  227,  331. 

Deponent  verbs,  61-64. 
Description,  ablative  of,  133. 
Determinative  adjectives,  160- 
163. 

Determining,  verbs  of,  241. 


Direct  questions,  221-225. 
Disjunctives,  299-300. 
Distributive  numerals,  186,  and 
n .,  187. 

Double  negative,  299. 

Double  questions,  225. 

Duration,  accusative  of,  124. 

Epistolary  imperfect,  196, 

n.  2. 

Ethic  dative,  143,  and  n.  3. 
Exclamations,  accusative,  137; 

infinitive,  296. 

Exhortations,  208,  and  Obs. 
Extent,  accusative  of,  124. 

ACTITIVE  verbs,  34,  58. 
Fearing,  verbs  of,  245-247. 
Feeling,  nouns  expressing,  40. 
Filling,  verbs  of,  39. 

Forgetting,  verbs  of,  37. 

Future,  indicative,  203,  and  n ., 
204,  250,  288,  n.,  290  ;  imper¬ 
ative,  216,  and  n.  1,  250,  n.  2  ; 
infinitive,  109,  (periphrastic) 
286. 

Future  participle,  81,  n.  4,  5. 
Future -perfect,  204,  and  n.  2.-, 
205,  250,  288,  290. 

ENITIVE,  37-40;  of  quality, 
133,  and  n. ;  of  material, 
134  ;  relations  expressed 
by,  138-142. 

Gerund,  80,  91,  and  Obs. ;  ex¬ 
pressing  purpose,  93,  145,  Obs. ; 
implying  duty,  94,  and  Obs.  1, 
2,  94 ;  dative  of  agent  with, 
95. 

Gerundival  construction,  92,  276. 
Gerundive,  90,  and  nn.  1,  2 ; 
uses  of,  92,  nn.  1,2;  expressing 
purpose,  93,  145,  Obs.,  276; 
with  reflexives,  154,  n. ;  pre¬ 
dicative,  242. 

Goal  of  motion,  expressed  by  ac¬ 
cusative,  112-115;  by  dative, 
146. 
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Hindering,  verbs  of,  244. 

Historic  infinitive,  103. 
Historic  present,  201,  215,  n.  1. 
Historic  tenses,  213,  215. 
Hoping,  verbs  of,  with  future 
infinitive,  109. 

Hortative  subjunctive,  208,  Obs. 
Hypothetical  sentences,  248-259. 

IMPERATIVE,  216,  218,  219. 
Imperfect,  indicative,  196, 
197,  n. ;  subjunctive,  209,  215, 
251,  254,  257,  290. 

Impersonal  verbs,  65,  ff. ;  active, 
66-75  ;  passive,  76-78  ;  with 
direct  object,  69  ;  with  dative, 
7  0 ;  with  impersonal  passive 
infinitive,  72 ;  with  present 
infinitive,  79. 

Indefinite  pronoun,  168. 
Indicative,  194-205  ;  in  subject 
or  object  clauses,  233,  234 ;  in 
conditional  clauses,  249,  250, 
252,  253  ;  in  concessive  clauses, 
261,  262;  in  comparative 

clauses,  268  ;  in  causal  clauses, 
270,  272;  in  temporal  clauses, 
288-293  ;  in  dependent  state¬ 
ments,  309,  n.  3,  315,  n. 
Indirect  object,  320. 

Indirect  questions,  226-231. 
Infinitive,  79,  80,  and  n.  ;  syntax 
of,  100-109;  in  exclamations, 
296  ;  in  dependent  statements, 
304,  305,  309,  n.  4. 

Interest,  193. 

Instrument,  expressed  by  ablative, 
110;  expressed  by  dative,  111, 
and  n. 

Interrogative  pronouns,  166,  167, 
224  ;  adjectives,  166,  224  ;  ad¬ 
verbs,  167,  224. 

Intransitive  verbs,  24 ;  with 
dative,  26 ;  with  accusative, 

31. 

JUSSIVE  subjunctive,  208, 
260,  n. 


LIKENESS,  adjectives  ex¬ 
pressing,  40. 

Locative,  122,  and  nn.  1,  3. 

Making,  verbs  of,  34. 

Material,  genitive  and 
ablative  of,  134. 

Manner,  ablative  of,  149. 
Measure,  ablative  of,  124,  n.,  129, 
130. 

Measurement,  expressions  of, 
119,  Obs . 

Money,  191-193. 

Mood,  see  Indicative,  etc. 
Multiplication,  expressions  of, 
188,  n. 

“  Must,”  how  to  render,  216, 
n.  2. 

AMING,  dative  with  words 
of,  147. 

Negatives,  299,  301. 

“No,”  how  to  render,  228. 
Nominative,  11  ;  infinitive  as, 
101. 

Numerals,  181-187. 

OBJECT,  direct,  25,  29,  30; 

indirect,  25,  29,  41-55. 
Objective  genitive,  37-40,  140, 
n. 

Oratio  Obliqua,  see  Dependent 
statements. 

Order  of  words,  317,  ff. 

Ordering,  verbs  of,  243. 

Ordinal  numerals,  184. 

Origin,  ablative  of,  150. 

Optative  subjunctive,  208,  Obs. 
2,  209,  and  n. 

Participles,  si-89  ;  see 

also  present,  etc. 

Partitive  genitive,  141,  and  nn. 
Passive  voice,  56-60 ;  of  tran¬ 
sitive  verbs,  56  ;  of  intransitive 
verbs,  60;  in  reflexive  sense, 
59 ;  in  indirectly  reflexive  sense, 
59,  n.  2  ;  impersonal  verbs,  76 
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Penalty,  genitive  of,  38. 

Perfect,  indicative,  197,  and  n., 
202;  subjunctive,  208,  n.,  214, 
215,  n.  2,  250  (b),  n.  1,  257. 

Perfect  participles,  of  deponent 
verbs,  62-64;  with  noun,  81, 
n.  3,  88,  n. 

Permitting,  verbs  of,  240,  243. 

Personal  pronouns,  152-154. 

Persuading,  verbs  of,  with  sub¬ 
junctive,  106. 

Pitying,  verbs  of,  37. 

Place,  to  which,  112-115;  from 
which,  116-118  ;  at  which,  120 
122  ;  adverbs  of,  123,  n. 

Pluperfect,  indicative,  198,  253 ; 
subjunctive,  209,  215,  251,  290. 

Possessive  adjectives,  155,  156; 
in  dependent  statements,  306, 
307. . 

Potential  subjunctive,  210,  257. 

Predicate,  3,  6. 

Predicative  adj  ectives,  1 3 ;  gender 
of,  23. 

Predicative,  genitive,  142 ;  dative, 
144. 

Prepositions,  151 ;  order  of,  in 
sentence,  322. 

Present,  participle,  81,  n.  2,  82, 
87  ;  indicative,  195,  199,  200, 
201,  250,  n .  4,  288,  Obs.,  290, 
292,  309,  n.  3 ;  subjunctive, 
208,  and  n.,  209,  214,  250,  255, 
257. 

Present  perfect,  197. 

Preventing,  verbs  of,  244. 

Price,  genitive  of,  127  ;  ablative 
of,  127,  128,  Obs. 

Primary  tenses,  213,  214. 

Prohibitions,  208,  n.,  218,  220. 

Prolative  infinitive,  102 ;  with 
adjectives  (poetical),  102,  n.  2. 

Promising,  verbs  of,  with  future 
infinitive,  109. 

Pronouns,  152,^;  in  dependent 
statements,  306-308. 

Protases,  when  indefinite,  255 ; 
double,  256,  and  n.  1. ;  implied, 
257,  n. 


Purpose,  dative  of,  145,  and 
Obs . 

Q|UALITY,  genitive  and  ab- 
'  lative  of,  133,  and  n. ; 
genitive  of,  142,  n. 

Questions,  direct,  221-225 ;  in¬ 
direct,  226-231. 

ELATIYE  adjectives,  164, 
Obs.,  165,  324 ;  in  causal 
clauses,  269,  273,  274  ;  in  final 
clauses,  276,  278  ;  in  consecu¬ 
tive  clauses,  280,  283,  284 ; 
adverbs,  273,  278,  283,  324. 
Relative  clauses,  15-20 ;  pro¬ 
nouns,  20,  164,  165  ;  with  cum, 
20,  n.  2. 

Reciprocal  action,  154  (ii.). 
Reference,  dative  of,  143. 
Reflexive  pronouns,  154. 
Regretting,  verbs  of,  37. 
Remembering,  verbs  of,  37. 
Reminding,  verbs  of,  35. 
Reported  description,  subjunctive 
of,  314. 

Respect,  accusative  of,  59,  Obs., 
135  ;  ablative  of,  148. 

Road  by  which,  ablative  of,  123. 

SEMI-DEPENDENCE,  sub¬ 
junctive  in,  243. 

Separation,  verbs  expressing,  52 ; 

ablative  of,  116,  n. 

Sequence  of  tenses,  213-215;  in 
indirect  questions,  227  ;  in  final 
clauses,  277 ;  in  periphrastic 
future  infinitive,  286,  n. 

Simple  sentence,  3 ;  order  of 
words  in,  319. 

“  Some,”  how  to  render,  173. 
Space,  accusative  of  extent  of, 
124. 

Standard,  ablative  of  the,  129. 
Subject,  3,  4, 

Subjective  genitive,  139,  140 ; 
how  to  distinguish  from  ob¬ 
jective,  140,  n. 
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Subjunctive,  pure,  206-211 ;  in 
subject  and  object  clauses,  235- 
245, 247 ;  in  conditional  clauses, 
250,  251,  254,  255,  257-259  ;  in 
concessive  clauses,  261,  264; 
in  comparative  clauses,  267  ;  in 
causal  clauses,  271-274;  in 
final  clauses,  276,  278,  279  ;  in 
consecutive  clauses,  280-286  ; 
in  temporal  clauses,  290,  291, 
293,  294 ;  in  dependent  state¬ 
ments,  309-311,  314,  315. 

“Such,”  how  to  render,  9,  n.  3. 

Superlative,  with  quisque,  176; 
with  quam,  177. 

Supine,  80  ;  in  -wn,  97  ;  denoting- 
purpose,  276  ;  with  iri,  98,  and 
nn.  1,  2,  3 ;  in  -u,  99,  and  n . 

EACHING-,  verbs  of.  35. 
Temporal  clauses,  287-294. 

Tenses,  sequence  of,  213-215, 
227,  277. 


Time,  duration  of,  124;  at  which, 
125,  126,  and  n.  1 ;  within 
which,  125. 

Town,  to  which,  113,  and  n.,  114 ; 
from  which,  117,  and  n.,  118  ; 
at  which,  122,  and  n.  1. 

Transitive  verbs,  24 ;  in  passive, 
27. 

VALUE,  genitive  of,  128 ; 

ablative  of,  128,  and  Obs. 
Verbs,  with  dative,  42-48  ;  with 
ablative,  54  ;  deponent,  61-64  ; 
partly  deponent,  63 ;  imper¬ 
sonal,  65-79. 

WISHES,  209. 

Wishing,  verbs  of,  108. 
Work  contemplated,  dative  of, 

145. 

“  "^/UES,”  how  to  render,  228. 
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ABHINC,  126, 

n.  2. 

Ac,  132,  n.  1,  297; 
ac  si,  266. 

Accidit,  70,  236,  and 
n. 

Ad,  113,  n. 

Adeo  .  .  .  ut,  282. 
Admoneo,  35,  n.  5. 
Adolesco,  63,  n. 
Aestimo,  128, 
Aliquis,  169,  and  nn. 
Alius,  154  (ii.),  and 
n.  186,  Obs. 

Alter,  174,  175. 

Alter  uter,  174. 
Amplius,  132,  n.  4. 
An,  225,  and  nn .,  230, 
Obs. 

Animi,  122,  n.  3. 
Annon,  225,  and  n.  2. 
Antequam,  202,  287, 
288,  Obs.,  291,  and 
nn , 

Aptus,  (with  qui), 
285. 

As,  192,  193. 

Atque,  132,  n.  1,  297, 
Audeo,  63. 

Aut  .  .  .  aut,  300. 
Autem,  328. 

CAPUT,  38,  n.  1. 
Causa,  93. 

Caveo,  50,  220, and  n. 


Celo,  35,  n.  3, 

Ceno,  63,  n. 

Coepi,  72. 

Cogo,  240. 

Common  efacio,  35, 
n.  5. 

Compleo,  39. 

Conor,  107. 

Consentio,  42,  n.  3. 

Constituo,  241. 

Consulo,  50. 

Contentus,  53. 

Contingit,  236. 

Convenio,  50. 

Convenit,  70,  236. 

Cuias,  166,  n.  3. 

Cum  (con  j  unction) , 
85-89,  264,  269, 
273,  283,  287,  290  ; 
cum  .  .  .  turn,  165, 
n.  3. 

Cum  (preposition), 
enclitic,  20,  n.  2, 
322. 

Cupio,  108. 

Curo,  217,  242. 


DEBEO,  79,  n.  1, 
252. 

Debet,  72. 

Decerno,  241. 

Decet,  69,  252. 
Deficio,  45,  n. 
Delectat,  69 ;  delecto, 
42,  n.  1,  69,  n. 
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Denarius,  191. 
Desinit,  72. 

Dextra,  121,  n.  1. 
Dico,  243. 

Dignor,  54. 

Dignus,  53 ;  (with 
qui),  285. 

Dissimilis,  40,  n.  2. 
Domus,  113,  117, 

122,  n.  3, 

Donee,  287,  292,  293. 
Dono,  42,  n.  2. 
Dubito,  244,  n.  3. 
Dubito  an,  230. 

Dum,  200,  287,  292, 
and  n.,  293,  294, 
and  n.  3. 
Dummodo,  294. 

ECCE,  137,  n.  2. 

Ecquis,  168,  n. 
Egeo,  39. 

Eiusmodi,  9,  n.  3, 
165. 

En,  137,  n.  2. 

Enim,  328. 

Eo  (adv.),  130,  and 
nn.  1,  3,  268. 

Esse,  13. 

Est  qui,  283,  n. 

Et,  297,  298. 

Etiamsi,  248,260,261. 
Etsi,  260,  261. 
Evenit,  236. 

Exsulo,  56,  n. 
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FAC,  217,  and  Obs., 
243. 

Fido,  63. 

Fio,  56,  n. 

Flagito,  243. 

Fore  lit,  286. 
Forsitan,  231. 
Fortasse,  231. 

Fretus,  53. 

Fruor,  54. 

Fungor,  54. 


ATJDEO,  63, 
234. 

Gratia,  93. 

Gratulor,  42,  n.  3. 

HATJD,  323,  Obs. 
Haud  scio  an, 

230. 

Hie,  157-159. 

IAMDUDITM, 
iampridem,  199. 
Idem,  160;  idemqui, 
160,  n.  1. 

Idonens  (with  qui), 
285. 

Idus,  189,  190. 

Ille,  157-159,  308. 
Impedio,  244,  m.  3. 
Impello,  240. 

Impero,  243. 

Impleo,  39. 

In,  151. 

Indigeo,  39. 
Indignus,  53 ;  (with 
qui),  285. 

Inquam,  104,  n.  4, 
313. 

Interdico,  52,  n.  2. 
Intereo,  56,  n. 
Interest,  73,  n.  2,  74, 
75. 

Ipse,  162,  163,  307, 
n.  2. 

Iri,  98. 


Is,  160,  161,  308;  is 
qui,  is  ut,  284. 
Iste,  157. 

Ita  ...  si,  209,  n. ; 
ita  .  .  .  ut,  (com¬ 
parative),  268, 
(consecutive),  282, 
and  n. 

Iubeo,  43,  Obs.,  107. 
Iuvat,  69 ;  iuvo,  42, 
n.  1,  69,  n. 

Kalend  ae, 

189,  190. 

LAEDO,  42,  n.  1. 

Laetor,  234. 
Laeva,  121,  n.  1. 
Libet,  70. 

Licet,  70,  and  n.  2, 
264  and  n.  1. 
Liquet,  70. 

Loco,  121,  n.  1. 

MAGLS,  179,  180. 

Malo,  132, m. 6. 
Medius,  121. 

Metuo,  50,  245,  246. 
Milia,  182,  and  n.  1. 
Minus,  132,  n.  4. 
Miror,  234 ;  miror  si, 
234,  n. 

Misereor,  37,  n.  1. 
Miseret,  37,  n.  3,  69. 
Miseror,  37,  n.  1. 
Modo,  294 ;  modo  .  .  . 
modo,  294,  n.  2. 

"VTE  (negative) ,  208, 
JlN  235,  244,  245, 
264,  276  ;  ne  non, 
245,  and  n. ;  ne  . . . 
quidem,  299,  n. 
301,  Obs. 

-ne,2‘23,  and  mm.,  225, 
248,  Obs.,  328. 
Nec,  see  neque. 


Necesse  est,  252. 
Necne,  225,  and  n.  2. 
Nedum,  279. 

Nego,  228,  and  n.  1. 
Neque,  228,  n.  2, 
323,  Obs. 

Nescio  an,  230. 
Nescio  quis,  229. 
Neu,  219,  277,  n.  2. 
Neuter,  174,  175. 
Neve,  219,  277,  n.  2. 
Ni,  nisi,  248  ;  nisi 
forte,  259,  n. 
Nitor,  54. 

Nolo,  218. 

Non,  323,  Obs. 

Non  modo,  301 ;  for 
non  modo  non,  301, 
n. 

Nonae,  189,  190. 
Nonne,  223. 

Nubo,  63,  n. 

Num,  223,  227,  248, 
Obs. 


OBEO,  43,  Obs. 
Oblecto,  42, 
m.  1. 

Oportet,  69,  79,  243, 
252. 

Opto,  108,  m. 

Opus,  55,  and  n. 

Oro,  243. 


PACTSCOR,  242. 
Paenitet,  37,  n. 
3,  69. 

Patiens,  40,  n.  1. 
Pereo,  56,  n. 
Perinde,  267,  n.  1. 
Permitto,  240,  243. 
Persuadeo,  238,  n.  3. 
Piget,  37,  n.  3,  69. 
Plus,  132,  n.  4,  179. 
Possum,  47,  m.,  79, 
mm.,  252. 
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Postquam,  202,  and 
n.,  287,  291,  nn. 

Potior,  54. 

Potius,  179,  n. ; 
potius  quam,  239. 

Praeditus,  53. 

Praesto,  45,  n.,  50. 

Prandeo,  63,  n. 

Pridie,  189,  and  n. 

Priusquam,  202,  287, 
288,  Obs.,  291,  and 
nn. 

Prohibeo,  244. 

Proinde,  267,  n.  1. 

Promitt  o,  50. 

Pudet,  37,  n.  3,  69. 

UAERO,  243. 
Quam,  131, 132, 
and  nn.  1,  2,  3, 
177,  180,  239. 

Quam  si,  266. 

Quamquam,  262,  263. 

Quam  vis,  264,  and 
nn.  2,  3. 

Quando,  167,  n.,  224, 
Obs.  1,  269,  271,  n. 

Quandocumque,  287. 

Quandoque,  287. 

Quandoquidem,  269, 
271,  n. 

Quasi,  266,  267. 

-que,  328. 

Quemadmodum,  266, 

Qui  (relative),  15,  ff., 
164,  258,  276,  278, 
280,  283-285. 

Quia,  269. 

Quidam,  170. 

Quidem,  328. 

Quilibet,  170. 

Quin,  224,  n.,  235, 
244,  and  nn.  1,  2. 

Quippe,  274,  andw.  2. 

Quippe  qui,  274,  and 
n.  1. 

Quis  (interrogative), 
166;  (indefinite), 
168,  249,  n.  1. 


INDEX. 

Quisnam,  166,  n.  2. 
Quisquam,  1 7 1 ,  and  n. 
Quisque,  21,  n.  2; 

174,  nn.,  176. 
Quivis,  170. 

Quo  (adv.),  130,  and 
nn. ;  (conj.),  276, 
278,  and  n.  1. 
Quoad,  287,  292,  293. 
Quod,  234,  269. 
Quominus,  235,  244, 
278. 

Quomodo,  266,  268. 
Quoniam,269,  271,  n. 
Quoque,  328. 

Quoties,  287,289,  n.  1. 

ECORDOR,  37, 

71  2 

Refert,  73-75. 
Reliquum  est,  236. 
Restat,  236. 

Reverto  and  Rever- 
tor,  59  and  n.  1. 
Rogo,  243. 

Rus,  113,  117,  122, 
n.  3. 

SANO,  42,  n.  1. 

Se,  104,  n.  3, 
and  Obs.,  154,  307, 
and  n.  1. 

Secundus,  secundum, 
184,  n. 

Secus  ac,  267,  n.  2. 
Sequitur,  236. 
Sestertius,  191. 

Seu,  256. 

Si,  si  non,  248 ;  si 
neque,  256. 

Sic  ...  si,  209,  n. ; 

sic  .  .  .  ut,  282. 
Similis,  40,  n.  2,  267, 
n.  2. 

Similiter  ac,  267,  n.  2. 
Simul  ac,  287. 

Sino,  240,  243. 

Sive,  248,  256. 

Soleo,  63 ;  solet,  72. 


Statuo,  241. 

Sub,  151. 

Subter,  151. 

Suesco,  63,  n. 

Sum,  8,  144 ;  com¬ 
pounds  of,  with  da¬ 
tive,  47. 

Summus,  9,  n.  4. 
Sunt  qui,  283,  n. 
Super,  151. 

Suus,  104,  n.  3,  156, 
and  nn.  1,  2,  307, 
and  n.  1. 

TAEDET,  37,  n.  3, 
69. 

Talis  .  .  .  qualis,  9, 
n.  3,  165. 

Tam  .  .  .  ut,  282. 
Tametsi,  261. 
Tamquam,  266,  268. 
Tantum  abest  ut,  237. 
Tantum,  tantum  ne, 
294,  nn, 

Tenus,  151,  322. 

Tot  .  .  .  quot,  165, 
and  n.  1. 

Totus,  121. 

Traduco,  35,  n.  2, 
Traicio,  35,  n.  2. 
Tramitto,  35,  n.  2. 

UBI,  202,  276, 
278,  287,  289. 
Ullus,  172. 

Unde,  276,  278. 
Unus,  pi.,  181,  nn. 

187,  n.  1,  and  Obs. 
Usus,  55 

Ut,  202,  235,  245, 
264,  266,  268,  276, 
277,  280,  284,  286, 
287,  289,  295;  ut 
non,  235  ;  ut  si, 
266,  267,  n.  1 ;  ut 
qui,  utpote  qui, 
274;  ut  .  .  .  ita, 
282,  n. 
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Uter,  uterque,  174, 
175. 

Utinam,  209. 


YAPIJLO,  56,  n. 

-ye,  300,  328. 
Yel,  300,  n. 


Yel  .  .  .  vel,  300. 
Yelim,  vellem,  210, 
217,  nn. 

Yelut,  velut  si,  266- 
268. 

Veneo,  56,  n. 

Yereor,  245,  247. 
Yero,  328. 


Versus,  322. 

Yerto  and  Vertor, 
59,  and  n.  1. 
Vescor,  54. 

Veto,  107. 

Yideor,  14,  and  n» 

1. 

Yolo,  108. 
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Books  may  be  kept  for  two  weeks  and  may  be 
renewed  for  the  same  period,  unless  reserved. 

Two  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  each  book  kept 
overtime. 

If  you  cannot  find  what  you  want,  ask  the 
Librarian  who  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

The  borrower  is  responsible  for  books  drawn 
on  his  card  and  for  all  fines  accruing  on  the  same. 


